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The Toronto Evening Tele- 
gram thinks that 

The apparent opportunities offered to the poet in 
the dramatic death of the President of the United 
States were not accepted. But American poetic 
genius failed to materialize under far more re- 
markable conditions. The great Civil War was 
unfruitful of poetic achievement. The struggle 
between the North and South marked a national 
and a continental epoch. It awakened all the pas- 
sions which are the stimulus to the grandest tri- 
umphs of verse. The great moment did not pro- 
duce a poet probably for the reason offered by an 
eminent historian that the essentially commercial 
character of the American people is not capable of 
bursting into poetic fire. From a people who failed 
to produce a poet when the nation was stirred-with 
the deepest human passions from North to South, 
when armies met in some of the fiercest contests 
which history records, nothing could be expected 
in the way of poetic achievement on a theme like 
the death of President William McKinley. 

To the discussion, the Editor desires to con- 
tribute merely the remark that the verse which 
appears on page 545 of this issue was selected 
after careful reading of probably the entire pro- 
duction occasioned by the sad event. The average 
merit is probably higher than the best written 
after the assassination of Mr. Garfield, and as 
good as most brought forth by Lincoln’s death— 
excepting Walt Whitman’s work, for not only is 
My Captain a stirring and noble dirge, but’ When 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed is a 
threnody than which nothing of more enduring 
poetic quality has appeared in our literature. 
What lines are these: 

Come, lovely and soothing Death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, ar- 
riving, 

In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later, delicate Death. 


Do National Events In- 
spire Poetry ? 


Praised be the fathomless universe, 
For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge 
curious, 


And for sweet love—but praise! praise! 


praise! 
For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding 
Death. 


love, 


Dark Mother, always gliding near with soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest wel- 
come? 

Then I chant it for thee, I glorify thee above all, 

I bring thee a song that when thou must indeed 
come, come unfalteringly. 


From me to thee glad serenades, 

Dances for thee, I propose, saluting thee. adorn- 
ments and feastings for thee; 

And the sights of the open landscape and high- 
spread sky are fitting, 

And life and the fields, and the huge and the 
thoughtful night— 


The night in silence under many a star, 

The ocean shore and the husky whispering wave 
whose voice I know, 

And the soul turning to thee, O vast and well-veiled 
Death, : 

And the body gratefully nestling close to thee. 


Over the tree-tops I float thee a song, 

Over the rising and sinking waves, over the myriad 
fields and the prairies wide, 

Over the dense-packed cities all and the teeming 
wharves and ways 

I float this carol with joy, with joy to thee, O 

Death. : 

We quote these lines in intimation of a not 
entire acquiescence in the following thoughtful 
observations of the Rochester Post-Express: 

The argument of the Toronto paper that a great 
tragedy like the assasination of the President, or 
a great war like that against the. Confederacy, 
should bring forth a national epic, is one of those 
theories dear to the heart of the school-boy; but 
one would search literary history in vain for evi- 
dence to make it good. No doubt eras of revolu- 
tion. whether in religion, philosophy, science, or 
society, tend to the quickening of th. :uman intel- 
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lect, and so indirectly to literary creation; and no 
doubt a great poet represents the spirit and the 
movement of his time; but the important historic 
event is seldom: the theme of a national poem. 
The Iliad was Grecian in its tone, but it dealt with 
a legendary siege of Troy; the Zneid was designed 
to strengthen Roman patriotism and yet smooth 
the way from republicanism to imperialism, but it 
was woven out of myth, not history; Tasso sang of 
no Italian theme, but of the deliverance of Jerusa- 
lem; Dante pictured hell, purgatory, and heaven, 
and contented himself with enlivening the Divine 
Comedy by a mixture of Ghibelline politics; 
Camoens chose a recent event as the subject of the 
Portuguese epic, the discovery of the Southern 
passage to India by Vasco de Gama, and he inter- 
wove with the story every legend and incident of 
national heroism, along with much incongruous 
romance. but his success is the exception, not the 
rule; Chaucer’s noblest verse is on classic themes, 
and his vilest on stories of English life; Milton’s 
poems on contemporary English politics are poor 
enough, and his epic has heaven, paradise. and hell 
for a setting; Shakespeare made many dramas 
out of English chronicles; but the highest are 
classic, foreign, or based on British or Scottish 
legends, like Lear, Macbeth and Cymbeline. 

There are many stirring lyrics about incidents 


in Erfglish history; but formal poems on actual 
important events seldom have permanent 
value, and the student of literature cannot always 


and 


read them without laughing. Addison’s “Cam- 
paign” was notable in its day; but the only passage 
generally quoted now is mentioned to be turned 
into ridicule. Dryden’s poetical account of sea 
fights with the Dutch, and the great fire in Lon- 
don, is dear to us for the sake of its modishness 
and its mannerisms; but, though there are fine 
passages in it, and though it is the work of a man 
of genius, one smiles often as he reads, where the 
poet was manifestly in sad earnest. Volumes of 
English verse have been written about the battle 
of Waterloo; but nearly all of it is so bad that the 
reader of experience shies away from a poem in 
which the name of the Belgian village is men- 
tioned. Even Scott, who wrote battle pieces—such 
as the description of Flodden Field in “Marmion” 
—that rank with Homer’s tales of the combats on 
the plains of Troy, became insufferably dull when 
he wrote of Waterloo. And so when a great man 
dies, or a man merely prominent, like a president 
or king, it does not follow that it is easy to write 
a noble poem on the matter. It is an occasion for 
sermous and orations; but poetry is not for the 
presentation of facts or the discussion of events, 
but for imaginative presentation. The very clear- 
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ness and certainty of each incident leave little for 
song. Tennyson’s ode on the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s death is commonly regarded as an excep- 
tion; but it is safe to say that English poets have 
seldom touched the highest strain in elegies save 
when singing of some one unknown to fame, or 
dear to their own hearts, though little regarded 
by the crowd. 


Prof. George Saintsbury, the 
eminent critic and _ philos- 
opher, once when traveling in America was much 
interested in the judgment passed by a lad upon 
his lunch—in which evidently he was disappoint- 
ed. Dropping his fork in disgust, the youngster 
exclaimed: “I don’t call this very popular pie.” 
Professor Saintsbury’s sage deductions were con- 
cerning the instinctive and entire readiness with 
which in a democracy we identify popularity with 
merit. 

Whether it may be that this amiable disposition 
is failing us in general; or that sadly but with 
determination we must abandon it in a single, 
grim and desperate necessity, it is certain that 
few among us would longer admit the connota- 
tion in the case of the “popular” song. Popularity 
“Anne Moore,” “Everybody Has a Whistle Like 
Me,” “When Mr. Shakespeare Comes to Town” 
and “Go ’Way Back and Sit Down” unquestion- 
ably have somehow achieved; their merit, an 
aggrieved, a suffering, though tolerant, people 
firmly decline to concede or discuss. We even 
acclaim the resolute action of a New Orleans 
justice who recently fined four young men $2.50 
each with an alternative penalty of twenty days 
in the workhouse for singing in a vacant lot in 
that city, “When the Harvest Days Are Over, 
Jessie Dear.” Technically the punishment was 
imposed for disturbing the peace of a conservative 
and self-respecting neighborhood, but the judge 
made it plain in fact that the offense was much 
aggravating by the character of the song. 

The Kansas City Star writes thus feelingly on 
the subject: 


The Popular Song 


People who write, sell or sing the so-called 
“popular songs” get the false impression that these 
sentimental or silly effusions have an irresistible 
call on public favor. The truth is that they appeal 
to but a limited part of the public when they are 
new and pall upon about ninety per cent. of the 
people when they are a month old. But pecause 
they have at first met the approval of that shallow 
element that likes banal sentiment dished up in 
mawkish melodies, the purveyors must needs per- 
sist in offending the great majority with their 
drivel. As a result the so-called “popular songs” 
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are often the most unpopular that could be se- 
lected. It is well for the singers that there is a 
patient tolerance among the playgoers of this coun- 
try. If adverse sentiment were commonly ex- 
pressed with the same freedom that approval is 
manifested, “Dolly Gray,” “Jessie Dear,” and “Goo 
Goo Eyes” wouldn’t last over night, and the silly- 
looking men and women who come before the 
audiences with their chests full of cry and tell 
harrowing tales of self-sacrifice and waywardness 
in ballad form would have a rude awakening. Not 
everything that is tolerated is popular. 


The cold-blooded pertinacity 
with which the psychologists, 
the ethnologists and other men of science are 
destroying the proud fancy that civilized man 
is of a clay different to that of barbarians, is 
the subject of the following editorial in the New 
York Sun: 

When the minor physical distinctions failed to 
establish a solid barrier between the superior man 
and the savage we used to have recourse to 
mental distinctions of more or less impor- 
tance, and an effort was frequently made to 
discover some definite sense or quality as the test 
of superiority, in the same way as the existence of 
a soul, according to old-fashioned notions, served 
as the characteristic property of men as opposed 
to beasts. 

For a while we were allowed to enjoy several 
conceits tending to increase the feeling of self- 
satisfaction, until the inquisitive psychologist be- 
gan to probe them, and since then the supposed 
barriers have fallen one by one, so that to-day we 
seem to be nearer to the savage than ever before. 
One of the safest presumptions of superiority was 
supposed to lie in what Hobbes calls the “passion 
that hath no name,” the sign of which is “that dis- 
tortion of the countenance which we call laughter;” 
but in the current International Monthly Mr. 
James Sully completely demolishes the belief that 
the savage differs widely from us in this particular. 
The seeming safety of the old belief consisted in 
the facility of modifying it by delicate distinctions; 
thus, though we could not all agree with the 
dictum of one of Peacock’s characters, quoted by 
Mr. Sully, that “the savage never laughs,” yet we 
might perhaps be able to point out peculiarities 
denoting the inferior nature of his merriment and 
of the objects that provoked it. Mr. Sully does 
his work so well, however, as to confirm beyond a 
doubt the identity of the savage and civilized 
laugh, in every particular. 

The only vestige of hope in the whole article is 
found in the following anecdote: “A public meet- 
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ing was held in some native village in Africa. An 
Englishman who was present got up on the trunk 
of a tree, which is used as a seat in native villages. 
The log rolled and the Englishman fell heavily. 
Yet the whole meeting looked as grave as if the 
accident had been a part of the program.” Ac- 
cording to Mr. Sully, the silence of the savages 
was simply a proof of great self-restraint. Most 
civilized men will, however, be more inclined to 
accept it as evidence of inferior understanding, for 
where in the civilized world would so humorous an 
incident be received so quietly? Nevertheless this 
is the only comforting story that Mr. Sully tells, 
and of many others nearly all indicate the presence 
in the savage of humor exactly similar in quality 
to our own. Like ours, despite the anecdote just 
quoted, nine-tenths of it seems to consist in the 
discomfiture of others and pleasant hints of the 
superiority of self. It is evident then that there is 
no savage so low but he can find some object 
worthy of ridicule. It wounds our vanity to hear 
that we superior people are sometimes the object, 
because this is a clear proof of supposed infer- 
iority. For it is manifest that reminders of self- 
inferiority never provoke laughter; a man may 
laugh at past follies, but in that case he really 
laughs at the subtle reminder of present super- 
iority. Congreve, one of the greatest wits of his 
day, confessed that he could not look long upon a 
monkey without very mortifying reflections, be- 
cause it encouraged him to entertain a low opinion 
of his own nature. In laughing at us, however, the 
savage displays that very quality of humor that 
marks the average civilized man, a keen eye for 
the absurdity of everything that does not conform 
with his own notions, the notions of his country, 
his particular brand of civilization, etc., and a mag- 
nanimous contempt for the benighted foreigner. 
We are told, for instance, that when Europeans 
first came among the Fuegians “the sight of a man 
washing his face seemed to them so irresistibly 
ludicrous that they burst into shrieks of laughter,” 
that the Tasmanians “often laugh most heartily” 
at hearing a stranger trying to pronounce their 
words, and that one of them was forced to retire 
from a class room, where his teacher was‘ trying 
to explain the doctrine of immortality, that he 
might indulge in, a “fit of laughter at the absurdity 
‘of a man’s living without arms, legs, or mouth to 
lad . 

In some particulars then, the savage is not so 
far removed from the civilized man as we are ac- 
customed to think. But in others he approaches 
us nearly. Of the Eskimos of Greenland we 
learn that “after a repast they got up, one after 
the other, each exhibiting his artistic resources by 
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beating a drum and singing, and accompanying his 
performance by making comical gestures and play- 
ing ridiculous tricks with his face, head and limbs,” 
and another authority says that the wives of a cer- 
tain African king “expressed their delight at Eu- 
ropean works of art by repeated loud bursts. of 
laughter.” It is evident, then, that even among so 
low a people as the Eskimo we may find an exact 
equivalent of our own after-dinner buffoon and 
speechmaker, and surely the laughter of the Afri- 
can ladies at a novel and unfamiliar art shows, if it 
shows anything, that the rudest of races is familiar 
with the game of art criticism. Let us be humble 
then in our imaginary superiority, and if possible 
let us cultivate the resigned self-knowledge shown 
in Scrub’s speech in the “Beaux’s Stratagem”: “I 
believe they talked of me, for they laughéd con- 
sumedly.” 


The Chinese, for example, 
have been described as a 
people without a sense of humor. That they not 
only appreciate and possess it, but that it takes 
a form perfectly familiar to the Western world, 
may be seen from the subjoined editorial trans- 
lated from a Chinese paper. It is evident that 
the editor has been the recipient of much goodly 


A Piece of Chinese Sar- 
casm 


admonition respecting the conduct of his paper. 
He has been guilty of printing the news; he 
has even commented on current affairs, and ap- 
parently has not been careful to conceal his 


opinions in ambiguous euphonisms. He has, 
therefore, become the harassed victim of that 
pertinacious enmity which live journalism any 
where is likely to meet, and so, at last, tired of 
all this for restful death he cries, with exquisite 
and titillative sarcasm: 

In future nothing which may be described as new 
will appear in these columns and thereby prevent 
people’s understandings from being enlightened. 
None but bigoted members of the conceited literati 
will ever be called to assist upon the editorial staff. 
We shall confine ourselves to the affairs of the 
last dynasty, carefully avoiding all reference to the 
family that now rules China. We shall give our 
special attention to fortune-telling, witchcraft, and 
kindred subjects. A place of supreme importance 
will be given to the revered teachings of geomancy, 
and we shall show that a man’s good luck or mis- 
fortune is controlled by the stars. We shall re- 
spectfully beg his majesty to observe the old 
customs, and that the mandarins follow their excel- 
lent and time-honored methods of transacting busi- 
ness. We shall resist with all our strength every 
attempt to introduce reforms, and lest we should 
be tempted to record any current events, we re- 
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solve from this time forward to dispense with the 
service of all reporters as a useless waste of money. 
We hope in this way to earn the good will and 
support of all our readers, firmly believing that if 
we faithfully do according to this honest and 
admirable advice the benefit will be manifested 
to all. 


One of the first steps in the 
great movement toward mak- 
ing beautiful our cities and our country must be 
the arousing of public sentiment to an apprecia- 
tion of the public’s right to be delivered from the 
impudent affronts to taste which are now per- 
mitted to outrage the people at every turn. The 
Independent warmly discusses one of these: 


We have spent one hundred years in recklessly 
destroying the forests of the continent, and in pla- 
carding the glories of nature with the announce- 
ments of our enterprise. Is it not time to insist 
with emphasis that will be understood, and law 
that can be enforced, that public property shall be 
left as beautiful as nature made it? Is utility the 
only possible aim of the united people? Our high- 
ways stretch from the Atlantic to the Pacific, in 
continuous interlacings. They are public property; 
but everywhere at present they are the dumping 
grounds of private individuals—breeding places 
of noxious weeds. Fences are pasted and pla- 
carded by patent medicine venders; and the border- 
ing lands, as far as the eye can read, are suborned 
to a blaze of advertising. One may travel three 
thousand miles across the continent, and rarely 
be out of sight of a billboard, while many of the 
States still permit the defacement of rocks and 
trees. We have become so used to being ordered 
to smoke Roscoe Conkling cigars, or give Castoria 
to our children, that we forget the whole thing is 
an impertinence of the grossest sort. The poetry 
of life is turned into prosaic push, and God’s land- 
scapes compelled to repeat the slang of trade. The 
bargain store has gone far enough when it mo- 
nopolizes a whole page of our daily paper; it is too 
much to demand of the public to tolerate its pre- 
tentious advertisements at every quarter mile. 

The nuisance might be abated by a general 
agreement not to trade with those people whose 
wares are offensively advertised. When such an- 
nouncements do not pay they will cease of their 
own accord. State law should regulate and restrict 
advertising within reasonable limits. No man has 
a natural right to be offensive. He has a right to 
make known his skill as a manufacturer, and his 
enterprise as a trader. From this standpoint a 
good deal may be granted. There might be an 
advertising area, outside of each city, so located 


The Poster Nuisance 
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as to annoy no one; which might serve as a source 
of information to buyers, as well as a possible 
source of amusement. It is an open question 
whether the present system has not been pushed 
to such an extent as to be of little value as an 
advertisement. Possibly the advertising mischief 
is beginning to remedy itself. It is suggested that 
in granting franchises to street cars they should 
also be specifically forbidden to use their cars for 
advertising wares and shows. To tax a bad thing, 
however, gives it a certain legal right to exist. ‘If 
it is wrong it should be done away with; if it is 
right it should be endured. The government en- 
tered into partnership with the liquor business, and 
it has lost more than it has gained by giving the 
saloon a legal existence. 

Over one year ago The Independent called at- 
tention to the fact that in England agitation had 
secured from Parliament a practical act, confer- 
ring on Edinburgh the power to decide, locally, the 
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places where advertisements could be permitted. 
This permission had, in 1896, been refused, as 
a “whim which could not pass into serious legis- 
lation.” A second application declared “advertis- 
ing rivalry to be a great evil, threatening to 
destroy the amenity of the city.” Edinburgh in- 
sisted on its rights to be a city “eminently beauti- 
ful” to visitors. In this country legislatures must 
be compelled, by insistent demands, to legislate for 
similar local self-protection. The spirit of the press 
is unanimous throughout the United States. The 
people are nearly as unanimous. Disgust is uni- 
versal; but whether apathy is also universal is the 
question. We need a ringing cry of denunciation— 
a note that our lawmakers will understand and heed. 
Give us relief from the incessant roar of trade, and 
the impudent blazon of rival venders. The inter- 
ests of valuable commercial transactions cannot be 
injured by protecting our landscapes from deface- 
ment and our public vehicles from “store talk.” 





The Ways 


Gods 


of 


By Sir Edwin Arnold 


In midst of Suph ere yet the season breaks, 
Between the winds a belt of calm will stretch 
Under that burning arch of day, those nights 


Spangled with stars. 


There idle hangs the sail, 


Dead drops the useless pennon at mast-head; 
From the deck-seams oozes the pitch, the planks 
Burn the bared foot; the sea smokes in the sun, 
And in its hot and oily glass there swim 


Strange shapes that love the warm brine and the calm: 
Water snakes, green and gold, or ringed, or pied, 
Or mottled, like a pard, yellow and black; 
Some with sharp muzzle, some with foul flat heads 
And fiendish eyes; then monstrous sea-jellies, 
Purple and russet, silvery gray and _ pink, 
With filmy oars and mouths which ope and close, 
Pant their slow passage through the salt. Soon comes 
Amidst them, as a ship through bladder-wrack, 
The great gray robber-shark, his black fin hoist 
Like pirate’s sail, and slimy belly of pearl; 
A spear-blade gleaming as it cuts the blue. 
The little fishes fly, save one bold sort 
Striped motley, with long snout, which is the slave 
And lick-plate of the shark, seeking for him 
Food, that the little fish may leavings eat;- 
No shark so hungry that will swallow him. 
*The Voyage of Ithobal. By Sir Edwin Arnold, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S. G. W. Dillingham Co., 
New York. 
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Along the heaving hyaline there lie 

Ropes of thick sea-grass, yellow, black, and red, 
Torn by the teeth of storms from ledge awash 
Along the coast; if we shall nearly look, 

A thousand myriad little mariners 

Die on that drifting wreck, small shell-fishes 
Who made their tiny houses beautiful ; 

Strange creatures, like sea blossoms having lips 
On every leaf, that built upon the rock, 

And, like poor mortals, thought their world would last; 
Now drive they outcast with their broken house. 


Oft spake we, she and I, of this strange strife 

By the high Gods decreed ’twixt life and death, 
Where living to be slain we slay to live, 

And all which Isis gives Amenti takes. 

By the Seven Nameless Ones! she said a word 
Wise to my mind, one morning, while we rowed 
Nigh “The Two Brothers” in the belt of calm. 
Beneath that windless morning on the waves 

A flock of sea-fowl seated wide and far 

Made the sea white; for leagues and leagues they rocked 
On the smooth sob o’ the deep, screaming for joy 
Of living and the lust of prey. I spake: 
“See yonder gluttons of the wing and beak! 

How glad and fair, yet are they murderers 

Who spy huge shoals of homely guiltless fish 
Hastening to spawn, and circumvent them here, 
And swallow at a gulp mother and seed, 

Father and milt; for one day of bird life 
Destroying thirty myriad lives of fish! 

Shall this be justice here? hath Thoth known all? 
God Melcar, and Queen Ishtar and Great Bel?” 


But reverently she fetched her fetish forth 
And laid it to her lips, and murmured “Lord! 
To see the ways of Gods await new eyes.” 





Origin of Species in Plant and Animal’ 


By S Prince 


The main points which Darwin and Wallace 
had so much difficulty to prove are now estab- 
lished truths. Nowadays there is almost no man 
of science who would not admit—even at the 
risk of being excommunicated by some Church 
—that all the species of plants and animals have 
been slowly evolved in the course of ages out of 
a common stock of simplest organisms; that new 
species are evolved still; and that natural selec- 


*The Nineteenth Century. 


“ Kropotkin 


tion plays a very important part in fixing the 
variations which continually appear among both 
plants and animals. But the naturalist is no 
longer satisfied with these statements. He wants 
to know (as Darwin himself wanted) the cause 
of the variations which we call “accidental.” Are 
they really “hap-hazard,” or, maybe, do they take 
certain definite directions—partly under the in- 
fluence of environment, and partly under the 
guidance of previous evolution ? 

An immense amount of work is being done now 
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in this domain; and it is a growing conviction 
among biologists that, at least as regards plants, 
there is not one single organ which could not be 
modified in a permanent way by merely altering 
the conditions of temperature, light, moisture, 
and especially nutrition, under which the plant is 
reared at certain early periods of its development. 
A few examples will better illustrate what has 
been achieved in this direction. 

Beginning with the lower organisms, Cham- 
berland and Roux proved in 1883 that the mere 
keeping of bacteria in an antiseptic substance will 
totally modify them. A new species will be 
created, which will differ both in form and 
physiological functions from its ancestor—a 
species which will propagate, retaining its new 
characteristics. L. Errera on the other side has 
proved, not only the powers of adaptation of cer- 
tain fungi to new media, but the hereditary trans- 
mission of their adaptations as well—the new 
generation thriving much better in the new me- 
dium to which it has adapted itself than in the 
medium in which its ancestors formerly used to 
grow; and the researches of Professors Kleb, 
Ray, and Schostakowitch upon some other fungi 
further confirm and develop these views.” It may 
only be remarked that although these researches 
on lower organisms are considered by biologists 
as quite conclusive, and applicable to higher 
organisms as well, they do not very much appeal 
to those who are not specialists in these branches. 

However, there is no lack of evidence taken 
from the higher plants. The experiments of Gas- 
ton Bonnier are especially striking. By trans- 
planting several plants from a valley to an Alpine 
level in the Alps and the Pyrenees, or vice versa, 
he entirely changed, in one single generation, 
both the general aspect of the plant and its inner 
structure. Both were rendered “Alpine” in a 
plant taken from the valley, and vice versa; and 
new races or varieties adapted to their new sur- 
roundings—“incipient species,” to use Darwin’s 
words—were thus obtained under the direct influ- 
ence of environment. 

During the last few years Bonnier has made 
his experiments even more conclusive by sub- 
mitting plants to artificial cold and excessive 
’ moisture—permanent in some experiments, and 
alternating with warmth and dryness in others. 
In this way he transformed valley plants into 
their Alpine varieties in the course of a couple 
of months. 

Another series of equally successful experi- 
ments was made by Bonnier, in order to see 
whether Fontainebleau plants cultivated on the 
shores of the Mediterranean would not take the 
well-known characters of circum-Mediterranean 
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vegetation, due to the special climate-conditions 
of the region (woody stems; broader, thicker, 
leather-like leaves with strong nerves; and so 
on). Two lots of plants, belonging to forty-three 
different species, some of them bi-annuals, but 
originated in each case from the same individual, 
were grown—one lot at La Garde near Toulon, 
and the other at Fontainebleau in soil brought 
from La Garde. Nearly all species of the first lot 
took, in the very first generation, more or less the 
Mediterranean aspect, but none of them showed 
variation in the opposite direction. 

If Bonnier’s experiments stood quite alone, they 
would already carry a considerable weight; but 
at the present time any number of similar re- 
searches and experiments could be mentioned— 
all telling the same tale of a direct action of the 
conditions of growth for producing considerable 
and rapid adaptive changes in plants. Joh. 
Schmidt, for instance, obtains at will the anatomi- 
cal structure of the leaves in the sea-pea (Lathy- 
rus maritimus) which characterizes the East 
Danish or the West Danish specimens of this 
species by simply adding more or less salt to the 
water with which he waters his cultures, or by 
altering the amount of exposure to sunlight dur- 
ing germination. K. Goebel shows the altera- 
tions which strong light produces in leaves, and 
the potency of the habitual inherited forms. G. 
Haberlandt, not satisfied with merely altering 
the color or the shape or the number of existing 
organs, creates a new organ for the secretion of 
water from the leaves of a tropical liana. Her- 
mann Vochting, continuing his extremely inter- 
esting researches into the effects of low tempera- 
ture and considerable light-intensity, obtains in 
this way rampant varieties of plants, and main- 
tains in them a sexual reproduction. De Vries, 
by cultivating a South African composite plant, 
“Othonna crassifolia,’ and its near congener, 
“Othonna carnosa,” in both moist and dry soil 
and atmosphere, obtains two quite different plants. 
W. Wollny, taking up the whole question of the 
influence of moisture upon the forms and the 
structure of plants, proves by experiments con- 
ducted in three separate conservatories—one very 
dry, the other very damp, and the third of an 
average dampness—that this factor alone is capa- 
ble of producing the most important modifica- 
tions in plants, both in their forms and their 
structure. In short, we have by this time a quite 
solid body of evidence to prove that in plants 
adaptive forms are created by the direct physical 
action of environment. 

Two other series of researches have a bearing 
upon two other important points of the theory of 
evolution. Both were made by the Dutch botan- 
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ist De Vries, one of the greatest botanists living. 
For the last fifteen years De Vries has cultivated 
a great number of so-called monstrosities, or 
rather aberrant types, such as the five-leaved 
clover or the many-headed poppy (Papaver som- 
niferum polycephalum), of which the stamens 
have been transformed into a great number of 
carpels, so that the poppy-head is surrounded 
by a crown of secondary heads. It is now a 
favorite with some gardeners. The conditions 
under which these new varieties have been ob- 
tained were carefully studied by De Vries, and his 
conclusion is that—taking the poppy as an in- 
stance—it entirely depends upon heavy manuring 
or not, upon the keeping the seedlings wide apart 
or crowded, and upon the supply of temperature 
and light—upon nutrition, in a word (taking 
nutrition in its old, wide sense)—whether we 
obtain from the seeds of the many-headed variety 
of poppy a similarly many-headed progeny or 
individuals which will only have the rudiments 
of the additional heads. 

De Vries, like most botanists, does not doubt a 
moment that these “acquired characters” are 
transmitted by inheritance from the mother plant 
to its progeny. Without such a transmission, of 
which the botanist sees such an abundance of 
illustrations, no cumulative selection would even 
be possible. In fact, if a certain deviation from the 
normal type—say, a five-leaved clover—has been 
obtained by plenty of nutrition, the progeny of 
this plant will give as much as fifty, eighty, 
or even ninety-seven per cent. of plants show- 
ing the same variation—provided high nutri- 
tion were maintained. Even in bad conditions, 
with poor nutrition, the many-headed poppy 
shows a tendency to reproduce in a succession of 
generations the additional carpels. Of course, 
in order to fix the variation, a selection of two or 
three generations of best-fed individuals will be 
required. But the accumulation of a newly ac- 
quired variation is so rapid that De Vries con- 
siders two or three—maximum five or six— 
generations as quite sufficient for obtaining the 
maximum of possible variation of a given char- 
acter.. Vilmorin, as is known, obtained the cul- 
tivated carrot out of the wild one in five genera- 
tions; Carriére did the same with the radish, 
Buckmann with parsley, and so on. 

It may be said, of course, and it has been said, 
that new races of domesticated plants and new 
varieties obtained by botanists in special condi- 
tions are not lasting; that they retain their new 
characters only so long as the conditions under 
which they have been bred continue to exist, but 
they return to their primitive form if they are 
let grow wild. But the same—we now learn—is 
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true of wild species as well. The wild carrot and 
the wild radish also cease in a few years to be 
what they have been for hundreds of generations 
as soon as they are placed in conditions of an 
especially favorable nutrition. The Alpine plant 
surely is a very stable species or sub-species, but 
it becomes quite a new plant when it is grown in 
the lowlands. It seems therefore that we must 
accustom ourselves to consider the species as 
nothing else than a temporary equilibrium estab- 
lished, under given conditions of environment, 
between hereditarily transmitted dispositions (the 
accumulated result of previous evolution) and 
the given conditions of climate, living surround- 
ings, and nutrition—a variable function, the 
mathematician would say, of these four variables. 
This is, at least, the conclusion one is forcibly 
brought to by the study of the researches. 

But what else are all other phenomena of 
nature? Are they not, too, manifestations of a 
temporarily more or less stable equilibrium be- 
tween the various forces—an equilibrium which 
sometimes is destroyed in a few seconds or in a 
few hours, and sometimes, being itself a product 
of ages, requires ages for being altered? 


Experiments tending to prove that adaptive 
characters in animals may be a direct result of 
their physical environment are evidently less 
numerous than they are for plants. Not only 
are such experiments more difficult, but they re- 
quire also accommodations which the zoologist 
seldom has at his disposal. Still, there are al- 
ready a few researches which throw some light 
on the subject. 

In lower animals variations are easily obtained 
by altering their surroundings. Thus Kiinstler 
has found that with the protozoa a slight change 
in the conditions of their life, such as the keep- 
ing of the basins of the zoological garden all 
the year round under glass, results in consider- 
able variation which renders certain species un- 
recognizable. With higher organisms variation 
must necessarily be slower, but it is none the less 
evident. H. M. Vernon, who has experimented 
upon something like ten thousand larve or 
“plutei” of echinoderms—chiefly sea-urchins—has 
found that the sizes of the larve and the propor- 
tions of their different parts may be altered by 
mere changes of temperature. If the temperature 
of the water in which the fecundation of the eggs 
takes place be lowered to 46 degrees Fahrenheit, 
be it only for a minute, or raised beyond a cer- 
tain limit, the obtained larve are by about 5 per 
cent. shorter than the average ones. If a small 
quantity of fresh water, or an extremely small 
quantity of uric acid, be added to the salt water 
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in which the larve are bred, they will increase in 
size by from Io to 15 per cent.; and in all cases 
the proportions of the appendages to the body 
will be altered. Individuals which, if they were 
found isolated, would have been described as 
separate sub-races, are produced by mere changes 
of temperature, salinity, and portion of nourish- 
ing substances in water. 

The researches of Dr. A. Viré into the cave- 
dwelling animals of France, and especially the 
experiments he has made, under Milne-Edwards, 
in a laboratory specially arranged for this pur- 
pose in the obscurity of the Paris “catacombs,” 
are still more conclusive. It is known that the 
animals which live in caves and subterranean 
streamlets offer certain peculiarities. In most 
cases they are blind; their eyes have been 
atrophied, while the organs of touch and smell 
(Leydig’s Riechzapfen) have taken a consider- 
able development. The animal takes altogether 
a form so different from its nearest relatives 
living in broad daylight that the cave-dwellers 
are usually described by zoologists as separate 
species. As to the current explanation of the 
cave forms, it is well known. Out of countless 
accidental individual variations which occur in 
each species (slightly less developed eyes, slightly 
increased organs of the other senses), natural 


selection has picked out, in a long succession of 
generations, those individuals which accidentally 
exhibited variations favorable for cave-life. They 
survived and left progeny, while those which did 
not exhibit the useful variations died out; an 
explanation, by the way, which it is easy to sug- 
gest, but very difficult to submit to the test of 


experiment. Volumes have consequently been 
written to prove that such a “retrogressive varia- 
tion” of certain organs offers no difficulty for the 
theory of natural selection. 

The researches of Viré lead the whole discus- 
sion in a different channel—that of experiment. 
A few years ago Viré and Raymond discovered in 
the Cévennes caves two crustaceans which were 
described by Dollfus as new species (Sphzro- 
mides raymondi and Stenasellus virei). Both 
crustaceans had no eyes, but the organs of touch 
(fine, movable hairs) and the organs of smell 
(the Riechzapfen) had taken a considerable de- 
velopment. The latter were especially large in 
comparison with those of the common Asellus 
which: lives in the open-air little streams about 
Paris. It was found also that while the common 
Asellus of the streams has a well-developed eye, 
colored black, the same Asellus has it much paler 
when it lives underground, and only a red spot 
is retained in the catacombs; finally, there is no 
trace of an eye in the Cévennes Stenasellus. This 
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was the result of observation. Then, since 1897, 
Viré began direct experiments on these animals, 
which he continued in the laboratory opened in 
the catacombs. These experiments are only at 
their beginning, but still they have already given 
some important results. Placed in the open light, 
the Niphargus virei, which is colored in rose, 
becomes covered in a few weeks with pigment 
spots of a beautiful brown color, thus rapidly 
returning to its ancestral form. On the other 
side, the gray-green pigment of the common 
Gammarus puteanus begins to disappear after 
a ten months’ sojourn in the tanks of the labora- 
tory, and with most specimens it disappears en- 
tirely after a twenty months’ stay in obscurity. 
As to the growth of the organs of touch and 
smell, they were developed in a common Gam- 
marus fluviatilis kept for fifteen months in the 
catacomb laboratory (in forty-three specimens 
out of a lot of forty-six) so as to attain nearly 
half the size they have in the cave Niphargus. 
The evolution of the organs of smell began after 
a three months’ stay in the underground labora- 
tory. It is worthy of note that during the fifteen 
months that the experiment lasted the eye had 
not yet undergone any noticeable modification. 
Altogether the pigment of the eye seems to be 
much more persistent than the pigment to which 
the general coloration is due. We have thus, in 
Viré’s work, the first steps made toward a real 
study of the origin of cave forms of animals; and 
at the very first steps in this direction nature 
was already caught in its work of making new 
species. 

A considerable amount of research is being 
made at the same time in order to find out the 
physiological causes of color and coloration in 
the animal kingdom. Every one remembers, of 
course, the charming chapter Color and Environ- 
ment in Wallace’s Darwinism, written from the 
point of view of natural selection. 

“In the Arctic regions” [he wrote] “there are a 
number of animals which are wholly white all the 
year round, or which only turn white in winter. 
: The obvious explanation of this style of 
coloration is that it is protective, serving to con- 
ceal the herbivorous species from their enemies, 
and enabling carnivorous animals to approach 
their prey unperceived.” [And further on:] 
“Whenever we find Arctic animals which, from 
whatever cause, do not require protection by the 
white color, then neither the cold nor the snow- 
glare has an effect upon their coloration. The 
sable retains its rich brown throughout the Siber- 
ian winter. Then we have that thor- 
oughly Arctic animal, the musk-sheep, which is 
brown and conspicuous; but this animal is gre- 
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garious, and its safety depends on its association 
in small herds.” 

But what about the Polar fox, it may be asked, 
one of the most gregarious animals in Steller’s 
times?—the Arctic and sub-Arctic birds which 
surely need no protection when they come to- 
gether in scores of thousands to rear their prog- 
eny in the Arctic and sub-Arctic lands ?—the 
white Arctic owls ?—or the Yakute horses, which 
also breed in small groups like the musk-sheep, 
never undergo artificial selection, and yet display 
that well-known marked tendency for a white 
coating? So much so that Middendorff, in our 
discussions in the early times of Darwinism, used 
to make of these horses a favorite argument to 
prove the necessity of a physiological explanation 
as against the natural selection explanation. It 
may also be added that those Russian, zoologists 
who have had much to do with the animals of the 
Steppes are“inclined, too, to look for a physiologi- 
cal explanation of the dusky and sandy colora- 
tion of these animals. 

The matter is, however, beset with great diffi- 
culties, which one realizes in full on reading the 
honest statement and analysis of our knowledge 
—or, rather, our ignorance—in these matters 
which is made by Miss Newbigin in her book 
Color in Nature (London, 1898). We certainly 
are bound to recognize that the beautiful colors 
which we see on the wings of the butterflies 
and the moths are in some way connected with 
the physiological activity of the insect. 

One fact relative to the colors and the mark- 
ings of a number of butterflies and moths is, 
however, well established by this time; namely, 
that they depend to a great extent upon the condi- 
tions of temperature and light under which the 
caterpillars and the pupz of these lepidoptera 
have been reared. Such researches were begun 
some five-and-twenty years ago by Dorfmeister 
and Weismann, and have been continued since by 
Merrifield and Dixey in this country, Standfuss, 
Fisher, Urech, and a number of other explorers. 
Mr. Merrifield began his experiments in 1887. 
It is known that many species of moths and 
butterflies appear under two different forms— 
formerly described as two different species—one 
of which is bred in spring and the other later on 
in the summer. This “seasonal dimorphism” is 
widely spread in nature, and occurs even in 
plants. Now Merrifield’s experiments, in con- 
formity with those of Weismann, Standfuss, and 
others, have proved that one of the two seasonal 
forms may be bred from larve of the other 
form by simply altering the temperature under 
which the larve are reared. The two seasonal 
forms differ both in color and in their markings, 
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but, to use Mr. Dixey’s words, “the pattern or 
outline of the markings could be made to vary 
independently of the general coloring, and he [ Mr. 
Merrifield] obtained from the samé brood in- 
dividuals showing summer markings with summer 
coloring, summer markings with an approach 
toward spring coloring, spring markings with 
summer coloring, and spring markings with al- 
most the spring coloring.” 

As a rule, a cooler temperature gave darker 
colors, and cooling of the larve without a subse- 
quent forcing of them in a warm temperature 
gave the darkest moths. In the common butter- 
fly, Vanessa urticz, a moderately low temperature 
generally deepened the coloring to some extent, 
lowered the tone of the yellow patches, and spread 
the dark portions. It appeared moreover that the 
size and, though less markedly, the shape of the 
wings were affected by the temperature of breed- 
ing; or, the wings being somewhat reduced in size, 
the scales became scanty and deficient in pigment 
so as to show the membrane of the wing. It is 
also interesting to note that while some cooled 
specimens of Vanessa urticze bore resemblance to 
a northern variety, some of the heated specimens 
were like a Southern form, and that (as was in- 
dicated by C. W. Barker) the rain-period butter- 
flies of Natal differ from those of the dry period 
precisely in all those directions in which varia- 
tion was obtained by cooling. Again we have in 
these experiments a peep, so to say, into nature’s 
ways of originating new species. 

Finally we have the well-known experiments of 
E. B. Poulton, who changed the colors of several 
common species of British caterpillars from green 
to various hues of brown and gray by rearing 
them amidst darkened surroundings (black and 
brown twigs were mixed with their food, or they 
were placed in dark-painted boxes, and so on), 
and the experiments of J. T. Cunningham on 
fishes. Poulton’s experiments are so well known 
to the general reader from his most interesting, 
popular book, Color in Animals, as also from Wal- 
lace’s Darwinism, that a mere reference to these 
now classical researches is sufficient. As to the 
experiments of J. T. Cunningham, although they 
are less known, they are also very conclusive. It 
is known that in most fishes the upper surface is 
more or less colored, while the lower surface 
remains uncolored and has a silvery aspect; and 
that this double coloration is generally supposed 
to have originated as a means of protection for 
the fishes. It evidently permits a fish not to be 
detected by its enemies. However, Cunningham 
made experiments in order to see whether the 
absence of coloration on the ventral surface may 
not be due to the absence of light falling upon 
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it. He consequently kept a number of young 
flounders in two separate basins, one of which 
was provided with mirrors so as to illuminate the 
lower surface of the fishes as well, while the 
other was of the ordinary sort. The result was 
that after a time a certain amount of coloration 
appeared on the ventral sides of the flounders of 
the first basin, first in the middle portion of the 
body, and then spreading both ways toward head 
and tail. It is true that small spots of pigment 
appeared on the ventral surfaces of a few fishes 
of the second basin as well, as they often do in 
nature; but the percentage of spotted individuals 
was small and the spots did not increase. 

It must be confessed that all these researches 
are only first steps toward the foundation of a 
science of which the need is badly felt—the 
physiological experimental morphology of ani- 
mals. These first steps are in the right direc- 
tion; but they are very slow, and probably will 
remain slow so long as the matter is not taken 
in hand by physiologists. Consequently, without 
even attempting to touch upon the wide subject 
of variation in free nature, or of palzontological 
evidence, I will permit myself to mention here 
one set only of observations taken from this vast 
domain, because they throw some additional light 
upon the facts mentioned in the foregoing pages. 
I mean the well-known wonderful collection of 
land molluscs which was brought together by J. 
T. Gulick, and which illustrates the incredible 
amount of variation that takes place in the family 
of Achatinellz on the small territory of the Oahu 
Island of the Sandwich group. Having lately 
had the privilege of examining this collection at 
Boston under the guidance of Professor Hyatt, 
who gave me full explanations about the work 
he is doing now upon this collection, I will take 
the liberty of adding a few words to what has 
been said about it by Wallace and Romanes. The 
Oahu Island has, as is known, a range of moun- 
tains nearly forty miles long -along its eastern 
coast. Several valleys are excavated on the inner 
slope of this range, and each valley has its own 
representatives of the achatinellz land molluscs, 
which could be described in full conscience as 
separate species, more than 100 in number, with 
several hundred varieties. A broad valley sepa- 
rates this range from another shorter and lower 
range running along the opposite coast. 

The doubts which the author of Darwinism 
has expressed concerning the complete identity 
of climatic conditions in all the valleys are prob- 
ably justified. There is, I was told, a slight dif- 
ference between the maritime and the land slope 
of the first range, and there is, so far as informa- 
tion goes, a difference in the rainfall at one end 
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of this range and at its other end. But when 
one sees the strikingly minute and yet persistent 
differences between the species and varieties— 
each limited to its own valley or valleys—and 
grows acquainted with Professor Hyatt’s many 
years’ work in order to follow the molluscs in 
their migrations from the maritime slope to the 
different valleys of the land slope, and next 
across the flat land toward the second ridge, and 
sees the growth of this or that minute distinction 
in the course of time and migration, one cannot 
but accept the explanation of Professor Hyatt. 
Variation once having set in a certain direction 
has continued in that direction so long as condi- 
tions not unfavorable for it have prevailed; and 
isolation, geographical and physiological, has pre- 
vented cross-breeding. On the other side, on 
examining the collection of Gulick, one feels 
that one must overstrain the potentialities of that 
admirable theory of natural selection if one at- 
tempts to explain through it the maintenance 
and the growth of such insignificant yet persistent 
specific characters, as, for instance, the slightly 
different markings appearing in this or that 
species, and gradually developed in the next ones. 

We have thus a solid body of evidence grow- 
ing from year to year, and showing us how varia- 
tions in the structure and the forms of animals 
and especially of plants are arising in nature as a 
direct result of the mutual intercourse between 
organism and environment. To this Weismann 
and his “neo-Darwinist” followers will probably 
reply that all these facts are of little value, be- 
cause acquired characters are not transmitted by 
heredity. We have seen that in plants they are. 
No botanist evidently believes that a scar in a 
plant or a mutilation can be transmitted, any 
more than a scar in the ear of a man or a clipped 
tail in a rat, which, as Celesia remarks, is made 
to breed immediately after the tail has been 
clipped. But the most prominent botanists are of 
opinion that if the equilibrium between nutrition 
(in its wide sense) and expenditure has been 
broken, and a new adjustment has been produced 
in the plant, this adaptation will be transmitted 
in most cases by heredity; and that so long as the 
new conditions last, the plant will not have to 
begin its adjustment afresh in each generation. 
The effect will be cumulative. We are conse- 
quently authorized to suspect—although proof or 
disproof of this has not yet been attempted—that 
something similar will be found in animals; that, 
for instance, the cave animals of Viré, born from 
his Asellus specimens in the underground labora- 
tory, will not have the eyes so developed, and 
their olfactory organs so undeveloped, as they 
are in an Asellus taken from an open-air stream. 
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An Attempt to Improve the Human Species 


The Pierrecourt Will.......... Jacques Lefranc...... ...Petit Parisien 
M. de Pierrecourt, it will be remembered, has 
set aside by his will the sum of 100,000 francs 
to be given every year to a pair of giants, his 
idea being to improve the human species. Per- 
sons of large proportions, men and women, have 
already written to the Mayor of Rouen from all 
parts of the world, declaring their willingness to 
marry. But the heirs of. M. de Pierrecourt are 
attempting to break his will, and therefore the 
weddings of the giants are postponed. 

One of my “confréres” went to see Maitre 
Albert Menus, the attorney of the heirs, who 
makes no secret of the fact that he will push the 
case to the extreme limit. 

“In the first place,” he says, “there is nothing 
more immoral than the will of M. de Pierrecourt. 
‘ It is an encouragement to marriage without love. 
Long ago Doctor Landouzy showed the tendency 
of giants toward phthisis pulmonalis. He has dis- 
covered in them other morbid symptoms: fatigue 
easily produced, muscular weakness, neurasthenia, 
headache, etc., etc. The improvement of the hu- 
man species dreamed of by M. de Pierrecourt 
would therefore not be realized, and it is more 
than probable that a pair of giants would pro- 
create no prodigy in regard to size.” 


Size and Disease.......... “* Docteur Ox’’....... La Science (Paris) 


If M. de Pierrecourt, as it appears from the 
text of his will, imagines that he is contributing 
to the improvement of the French race, I am sorry 
to be compelled, in the name of physiology, to 
enter a protest; although ignorant of the dis- 
position of the city of Rouen with regard to the 
wishes of the deceased philanthropist, I am bound 
to advise her against encouraging what will be a 
futile attempt. According to Noel and Chapsal* 
“Un grand homme n’est pas un homme grand.” 
This grammatical rule medical observation would 
extend to the conclusion that “Un homme grand” 
is not necessarily a vigorous or a sane man, and 
that in most instances he is a sick man. 

What is a giant—a true giant? He is a being 
who, being exempt from all defects in the essen- 
tial characteristics of his organization, exceeds 
notably in size the other adult beings of the 
same species. The giant thus defined, and it may 
be said that he is possibly an imaginary individ- 
ual, must show that the structural harmony of 


*Noel and Chapsal are authors of the grammar 
in use in French schools. The rule declares that a 
man of great attainment is not a man of great 
size. 


his various organs is plainly normal, notwith- 
standing the excessive development of his size. 

As a rule physical vigor and ability to resist 
causes of destruction is very far from being pro- 
portional to the size, and we know that the 
length of a giant’s life is shorter than the aver- 
age. Doctor Landouzy has been confirmed in his 
conclusion that giants are not only peculiarly 
susceptible, but are predisposed, to phthisis. 

Many other morbid symptoms are discoverable 
in giants: susceptibility to fatigue, muscular 
weakness out of proportion to the size of their 
muscles, lack of nervous strength, asthenia in the 
largest sense, neurasthenia in all its most ordi- 
nary forms, depression of spirits, headache, etc. 

Properly speaking, giantism is a disease. An 
American physician, Doctor Dana, long ago gave 
out the opinion that many so-called giants were 
cases of excessive pathological development 
rather than cases of excessive physiological 
growth. According to Professor Brissaud, giant- 
ism is nothing else than acromegalia. Acro- 
megalia, or hypertrophy of the extremities, is, as 
its name indicates, an affection characterized by 
the excessive development of hands, feet and 
head; its victims are subject to nervous troubles, 
to violent headaches, and even cerebral torpor. 

M. Brissaud has demonstrated that the combi- 
nations of giantism and acromegalia are far from 
being uncommon, and that the general symptoms 
of each one of these diseases are observed also 
in the other. According to M. Brissaud, acro- 
megalia is the giantism of adults, while giantism 
is the acromegalia of the adolescent. The giant 
whom M. Brissaud studied began to develop ex- 
cessive proportions when he was sixteen years 
old. At the age of twenty-one, when he passed 
the medical examination for the military service, 
he was two meters, twelve centimeters tall. Until 
he was thirty-seven his health remained good. 
At that time the symptoms of acromegalia and 
deformity appeared, and when M. Brissaud saw 
him ten years later his whole body was at the 
same time colossal and deformed. With his arms 
falling below the knees, his body bent forward, his 
prominent chin and cheeks, he had the appear- 
ance, as he also had the clumsy gestures, of a 
great anthropoid ape. 

Giants begin by being giants to become acro- 
megalics. If we add that according to some 
authorities acromegalia constitutes a backward 
step toward the anthropoid, we must conclude 
that M. de Pierrecourt has taken a peculiar way 
to regenerate the Norman race. 
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The Determining Causes of Genius* 
By Cesare Lombroso 


Sometimes surrounding influences, with predis- 
position and hereditary transmission, determine 
the form that genius shall take. So Darwin, St. 
Hilaire, Raphael, Bach, and the Bernoullis, were 
born of naturalists, painters, and mathematicians, 
and lived among them, finding in atavistic ten- 
dency and surrounding intellectual atmosphere, 
the first cause of their later work. But this is 
not a general rule; on the contrary, geniuses, 
particularly the scientific, show a tendency to—I 
might say—dissimilar heredity, by means of which 
sons are as different as possible from their par- 
ents. Edgar Allan Poe was a descendant of rigid 
Puritans. 

Sometimes the environment alone and at large, 
particularly economic and social conditions, causes 
geniuses to follow their definite bent. Many a 
great jurist has lived in Italy, where crimes and 
litigations are very frequent, and warlike Pied- 
mont has been the cradle of many a famous war- 
rior. Among the Hebrews, who were and are 
great merchants, students of economics are 
numerous: recall, for example, C. Marx, Ricardo, 
A. Loria, L. Luzzati. 

He who analyzes biographies of great men will 
find that in most cases the determining cause of 
creative direction lies in the combination of in- 
dividual tendencies, with a very strong sensorial 
impression made at a time not far from puberty. 

Stuart Mill, at the age of twelve, was so deeply 
affected by studying his father’s History of India, 
that his genius and passion for historical and 
economic events began at that time. 

Darwin, at eight, while he had already a great 
passion for collecting plants and animals, fancied, 
or rather, invented, and told to a schoolmate, the 
story that he could change the hue of flowers by 
sprinkling plants with colored solutions. It was 
a mere story, but it shows that from those early 
years he had observed the variability of plants. 
The germ of that idea, which was to dominate his 
whole life, was concealed in this puerile fiction 
that afterward became a reality. The great Eng- 
lish naturalist believes that his having seen at 
that time an account of a journey around the 
world, which greatly interested him, caused him 
to long for trips to far countries, and to travel, 
in later days, on the Beagle. 

Sir William Herschel was a player who had 
learned by himself languages and mathematics, 
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without any special end in view. His having seen, 
at twenty-one, the field of the sky through a tele- 
scope, struck him so forcibly that he made a tele- 
scope himself. 

Lalande, a pupil of the Jesuits, composed 
dramas and novels at the age of ten; later, he 
aimed to be an eloquent lawyer: but when an 
astronomer made him observe the great eclipse 
of 1748, he felt his passion for astronomy, and 
became an astronomer, too; he was sixteen years 
old at that time. 

Boerhave was intended to be a clergyman, and 
he took his degree of divinity. The idea of cur- 
ing an ulcer that vexed his hand, roused in him 
his first passion for medicine. 

Lalande, Lagrange, Young, thought of them- 
selves as classical, literary men, until either as- 
tronomical instruments or demonstrations in 
geometry came accidentally into their hands; and 
Gianni, a stays-maker, became a poet after read- 
ing Ariosto’s poems. 

To many a genius the first impulse has been 
given by feminine beauty. Petrarch, at the age 
of fourteen, was drawn to poetry and a life of 
genius by the first sight of Laura. 

Dante declares in his writings that he was in- 
spired by his meeting with Beatrice in his early 
youth. 

Burns, a shepherd, who had been already in- 
spired by his mother’s folk songs, wrote his first 
poem at fifteen, for love of a young girl. 

Sometimes religious passion takes the place 
of erotic excitement. Lacordaire was roused by 
his first communion, and Rapisardi relates that, at 
thirteen, an ode to St. Agatha started the long 
series of his poems. 

The great essential in these instances is that 
they all belong to childhood or pubescence. Youth 
is in a condition of latent explosibility, ready 
to burst out under the pressure of every influ- 
ence, whether of scientific theories, or of artistic 
enthusiasm, or of misfortune, or of strife. Adult 
man is thrown into the midst of new surround- 
ings, new habits, new individuals, but they do 
not find such a quick echo in his soul, because 
his way is settled, he has sentiments and ideas 
of his own and may hardly be influenced. 

The fact is, that at that time a tremendous over- 
flow of life is prepared and organized and per- 
turbs the being, enveloping it as in a sort of coil, 
which can—at least temporarily—drag the feeble 
to their ruin, but exalt the strong to giddy 
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heights; because at this age of complete recon- 
struction and transformation of the organism, 
the psychical centers are the most affected. This 
proves the truth of a great writer’s sentence, that 
he who never created anything in his youth, will 
never create anything later. Now, in this giddy 
movement it is natural that any most energetic, 
though formerly latent, activity, breaks its way, 
particularly when the electric shock of a special 
sensation has first thrust it, in that direction 
toward which it naturally tended. 

What happens transitorily in normal people 
would happen on a larger scale in geniuses; such 
an organic revolution is more pronounced and 
more manifest in the latter, as well as in criminals 
and the insane. The insane indeed show, above 
all in their psychopathies, a keen resemblance, 
almost an identity in the process of the formation 
of mad intellect, with that of genius ideas in 
men of genius. 

Sometimes one notices that the influence on the 
creation of genius, as well as the determination 
of folly or religious conversion, did not concur 
with the time of puberty, but happened even long 
before, as in De Quincey. Some geniuses are so 
strange*y precocious that infancy and youth are 
confused in them. Mozart was a composer at 
five; Gassendi, a preacher at four; Picodella 
Mirandola knew several languages at ten, and 
Kotzebue wrote his first comedy at three. This 
prococity is often shown by negroes and Esqui- 
maux, and is evidently a degenerative character- 
istic, as criminals present it (31-45 per cent. of 
the cases). 
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Sometimes, on the contrary, the fertilizing im- 
pressions of genius are received, apparently, much 
later than in youth. This is explained by the 
fact that circumstances prevented fertile contact 
from taking place, or such contact found a quite 
unprepared individual and was therefore unfruit- 
ful. 

In some of these instances the influence of 
puberty was a most important one, but stayed 
latent; it did not at once determine, but pre- 
pared for the bursting out of a genius’s vocation, 
which happened only later, under other circum- 
stances. 

Therefore, while society cannot be held abso- 
lutely responsible for births of genius, because 
too many independent factors are required for 
its formation, it must be held responsible in so 
far as it has a great influence in causing genius ° 
to take a direction and follow a line, because 
almost all of the deep impressions which strike 
a boy in his youth are excited by the environ- 
ment which surrounds him. That is why great 
geniuses of Italy were for a long time bound 
to classicism and painting; as in the Hebrew race 
they were bound to mathematics, philosophy, and 
political economy: in Piedmont, particularly to 
war; in Germany, to commerce and industry; and 
in America, to inventions and practical applica- 
tions. If business or military glory, or something 
else, be a constant and general tendency of a peo- 
ple’s spirit, the impression thereof which strikes 
a boy of genius, will cause him to be an Edison 
rather than a Galileo; a Ferrari or Titian rather 
than a Stanley. 





The King Alf 


By Professor 


On the 18th, 19th and 20th of September this 
year in the old, famous and beautiful city of 
Winchester there was held a solemn Commemora- 
tion of the millenary of King Alfred’s death. A 
huge bronge statue of the hero by Thornycroft 
has been set up and unveiled; there were lectures 
and addresses delivered by notabilities in Church 
and State, in learning and letters. The town 
that Alfred loved was in high festival, her hon- 
ored guests were warmly welcomed and the great 
occasion signalized by processions, illuminations 
and banquetings in which all sorts and conditions, 
from the children in the schools to the aged poor 
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red Millenary- 


F. York Powell 


from the workhouse, had their share. Nor were 
the citizens and the Guildhall allowed to bear the 
responsibility alone; the bishop of the ancient 
diocese, the dean and canons of the Cathedral 
of St. Swithin, the head master of the famous 
and ancient College of St. Mary did their part. 
Soldiers, sailors and marines were present to line 
the streets and furnish the glad music of their 
bands. The historic sites preserved in the modern 
county-town that succeeds without a break to the 
little market-fort of the Belgae were all in turn 
visited and reviewed—the remains of the abbeys, 
new and old, of the Episcopal palace of Wolve- 
sey, what is left of the castle of the King, the 
venerable West Gate of the city. The pleasant 
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and antique hospitality of St. Cross was as freely 
dispensed as ever. The playing fields of Wyke- 
ham’s College, the paradise and close of the ex- 
quisite cathedral, once dedicated to St. Peter 
and St. Paul, now to the Trinity; the beautiful 
view from the King’s House which led Charles 
II. with characteristic feeling for art to plan a 
series of gardens that should rival Versailles in 
magnificence and outstrip it in the beauty of their 
surroundings, were all duly admired. Winchester 
is determined to do her best to honor him whom 
Gibbon was not afraid to style “the greatest of 
English kings,” one, too, especially associated 
with her own history. The callous and stupid 
neglect of the past is to be amply atoned for, 
and the generation that is of all since Alfred’s 
most unlike his is prepared to do the highest 
honor to his name and fame. 

Delegates from the English, Scottish and Irish 
universities were, of course, present, and with 
them stood scholars especially sent from the sis- 
ter universities of Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land and India, as well as from the leading uni- 
versities of the United States. Many of the list 
of leading Englishmen that formed the committee 
for the celebration also took part in the proceed- 
ings. The Lord Mayor of London and the 
Mayors and Provosts of many other towns attend- 
ed in their Old World and picturesque panoply. 
The Commemoration was indeed one that appeals 
to the whole of the English-speaking world. 

Alfred’s literary work is far better known and 
appreciated now than it could be at the last 
Alfred celebration, half a century ago. The 
tongue he spoke and wrote is understood now as 
it was not then, his versions and his originals 
have been studied since to no small purpose. We 
look back fondly to the King that helped so 
greatly to make the mother tongue we speak fit 
for high and deep thought, apt to record exact 
facts, able to express all that can be expressed 
in language, to the painful student who did so 
much in his far-off day to make the rough speech 
of two or three millions of yeomen and fishermen 
the noble tongue of more than a hundred million 
of their descendants in the two most powerful 
and progressive nations of the world, and half a 
dozen rising English commonwealths, and the 
business and political tongue of some two hundred 
million more of other blood and other races. 

Again, the details and the significance of 
Alfred’s life and actions are probably better. un- 
derstood now than ever before since his own 
days and the days of his son. We can really 
estimate the importance of his work and the 
difficulties in his way, perhaps, even better than 
Gibbon himself, certainly more completely than 
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William of Malmesbury. Our very distance from 
him brings his greatness out; he towers among his 
contemporaries and we see him afar off at his 
full height, the mighty tree that tops its fellows 
in the distant forest. Of course, Alfred has never 
been forgotten, no child that reads but knows his 
name as that of a gentle King that met adversity 
bravely and gave peace and justice to his coun- 
try. Not all our long line of English rulers from 
Egbert to Victoria have left their names in the 
popular memory: local memory has preserved a 
few, the Confessor will not be forgotten at West- 
minster, nor Henry II. at Woodstock, nor Henry 
VI. at Eton, but King Canute, King John, old 
King Harry, Queen Bess, Oliver, good Queen 
Anne, Dutch William and honest George III. are 
known through the length and breadth of their 
land. In Alfred’s case fond legendary remem- 
brance of “The Truth-Teller, England's shepherd 
and Englishmen’s darling,” is amply justified by 
historic facts, clear and well attested. 

The last fifty years have given us accurate and 
scientific editions of Alfred’s own books and of 
the early books about him—Dr. Sweet’s Orosius 
and Pastoral, Dr. Sedgefields’ Boéthius, the Laws 
edited by Dr. Liebermann and Dr. Turk, the 
Dialogue by Professor Napier, Asser by Mr. W. 
H. Stevenson and the Old English chronicles by 
Dr. Earle and Mr. Plummer, as well as the many 
rich materials furnished by the editions of the 
Latin and French chronicles to be found in the 
Rolls Series, the British Museum charters and 
Mr. Keary’s catalogue of Anglo-Saxon Coins. . . 

Of Alfred’s early life a few significant facts 
are noted. He came of a fine stock on his moth- 
er’s side, for Osburh, the daughter of Oslac, the 
King’s cup-bearer, was well born and a good 
woman. He was born at the royal estate of 
Wantage, in Berkshire, 848, not many miles from 
Oxford. His childhood was remarkable. He was 
first sent at the age of five to Rome to Leo IV. 
by his father, probably with the idea that the 
special papal benediction and consecration of this, 
his favorite and most promising son, would mark 
him out by evident tokens for the eventual suc- 
cession and so secure that the brothers should 
succeed each other rather than that the realm 
should fall into the hands of a child-king. The 
boy was but seven years old when he journeyed 
home with his father, who had brought him out 
a second time in 855 to the Pope, his kindly god- 
father. 

By the time he had reached his twentieth year 
and took to himself a wife, Ealswith, daughter of 
Alderman Ethelred Mucil of the Gainas, a woman 
of Mercian royal blood on the side of her mother, 
Eadburh, he was already apt for the duties of his 
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rank as a big landowner and a gentleman of the 
blood royal. The call to the active life came very 
soon after his wedding, and from this year, 868, 
till he died, thirty-two years after, Alfred was 
ceaselessly busy. . 

In the brief leisure secured by an exact ar- 


rangement of the day’s duties, Alfred and his , 


scholars set to work to translate into English, 
for clerks and laymen alike, the books the king 
thought would be of most use—Orosius, his 
sketch of the world’s history and geography. 

In 891 the Danes met a crushing blow in their 
defeat by the Dyle, in the Low Countries, at the 
hands of the gallant Carling king Arnold. Haes- 
ten, the boldest, wildest, and most determined of 
their leaders, resolved to attempt the conquest of 
Wessex and secured the assistance of many of 
the Wickings that were drawing off from the 
Frankish domains, hopeless of further success 
there. The attack was well planned and cleverly 
and boldly carried out; full advantage was taken 
of the foolish neglect of the Kentish men, who 
had left unclosed the forts that were meant to 
guard the southeast coast; but the fate of Eng- 
land was secure as long as Alfred, or the son 
and daughter he had trained carefully in his ways 
and set to work to carry out his policy, should 
remain at the helm of England. Haesten and the 
fleet leaders made repeated raids and dangerous 
incursions, but they were defeated in detail, pur- 
sued on their marches, beset in their strongholds ; 
the whole kingdom was confident in the king; his 
aldermen, his bishops and the shire-levies stood 
by him manfully. Haesten fought well; he was 
desperate; it was his last cast for a great prize. 
The settled Danes foreswore their obligations in 
favor of their kinsfolk and gave succor and sup- 
plied soldiers to the invaders, but the inevitable 
end came, and Haesten and his followers were 
forced out of the kingdom. He went off to Ice- 
land to found a family there and make a new 
home. Other Wickings tried to settle for a time 
in Ireland or Scotland; some went back to Nor- 
way to be met by the stern rule and heavy hand 
of Fairhair and forced to live peaceably or fly 
to settle in the new-found lands of the far north- 
west. By 866 the king was free again to go on 
with the ordinary labors of his toilsome life. The 
losses of the war in money, stock and men (made 
heavier by the murrain and plague that had lately 
afflicted the land) had to be repaired. Councils 
were held, the whole business of peace was re- 
sumed. 

Four more years of toil, and then, worn out, 
as we may suppose, by his unceasing exertions 
and by the inroads of the disease that had weak- 
ened his hardly-tried frame, Alfred fell ill and 
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‘died on October 26th, 900. He had begun the 


task of reabsorbing the Danish settlements in 
South Britain into his own all-English kingdom, 
but he was not to live to see more than the be- 
ginning of thé successful progress by which his 
children and grandchildren realized his idea. 

It is not easy to overrate Alfred’s achievements 

as commander. The conditions of the Danish 
war were such as the English organization was 
ill-fitted to meet, the heathen fleets composed of 
scores of boats, manned by forty or fifty war- 
riors each, could move far faster along the coast 
with a fair wind than the English levies could 
follow. The crew of such a fleet, disciplined, 
hardy, veteran fighters, accustomed to face 
emergencies deftly and to act swiftly at word of 
command, were more than a match for the dis- 
orderly and unskilled levies of any single shire. 
These fleets could combine and separate easily, 
their captains could plan simultaneous attacks on 
various quarters at a given time. They would 
land in a. convenient estuary, run up a stockade 
to defend their ships, raid the neighborhood of 
horses and cattle, slaves and spoil, sally forth 
mounted on the stolen English horses, riding by 
night and day along their chosen roads, to fall 
upon defenseless districts and outflank the slower 
defenders. They were hard to fight with, difficult 
to keep in touch with, dangerous to attack. By 
means of two or three fortified stations on the 
coast they were able to master broad stretches 
of country, whence they could draw supplies in 
safety, while they were able at any time to sally 
forth swiftly and silently upon the lands be- 
yond. ‘ 
Of Alfred’s bodily presence and features we 
have no account, his biographer’s unfinished 
sketch of him does not help us, but of the char- 
acter and bent of his mind there is much evidence 
in his own words. He thought boldly and clearly 
on intellectual things as he did in practical mat- 
ters; he had devised for himself a “clothes” phi- 
losophy long before Carlyle; his Theory of Nobil- 
ity, namely, that the right nobility is in the mind, 
was the one which afterward found warm accept- 
ance from Sordello and from his pupil, Dante; he 
had grasped the law of causation with as great 
dialectic skill as the latter school men and divines; 
to better ethical purpose, in thoughts more ele- 
vated he reasoned high. 


Of providence, fore-knowledge, will and fate. 


He conceived as spiritually of God, as did the 
Eastern Sage of old. “He is wisdom, He is 
reason itself,” he said. 

To the statesman and warrior that saved his 
own country in her hour of need, preserved her 
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national individuality, and paved the way to her 
future unity; to the scholar and man of letters 
that first made of our English tongue an avenue 
to all the knowledge of the past, a vehicle for the 
highest expression of human thought that the 
world was then capable of; that raised his ver- 
nacular to the rank of a classic language, is due, 
at least, the gratitude of those whom he has 
benefited. Alfred’s life was not an easy one: 
“Hardship and grief not a king but would desire 
to be free of if he could, but I know that he 
cannot.” He bade a man do his duty and look to 
no reward but God, but the good report of his 
fellows was dear to him as it was to the greatest 
of his time. A Northern contemporary, one of 
his foemen, possibly, has put this strong Teutonic 
feeling in a simple and direct way: 
Cattle die, kinsfolk die, 
Land and lea are wasted. ? 


One thing that never dies I know— 
Men’s judgment’on the dead. 
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Cattle die, kinsfolk die, 
And man himself dies, 

But never dies good report 
Away from him that won it. 


And Alfred himself has recorded in well-known 
words his heart’s desire: “This I can now most 
truly say, that I have desired to live worthily 
while I lived, and after my life to leave to the 
men that should be after me a remembrance in 
good works.” 

Surely to grant this man his wish that his 
good works should be held in loving memory by 
his own people is but a-plain and grateful duty, 
and certainly his example is not one that we in 
England, or you in the United States, can at any 
time or in any way afford to neglect. And to 
bring Alfred’s good works and noble example 
clearly before the English-speaking world is, I 
take it, the real object of this Millenary Com- 
memoration. 





Radiant Energy: 


The Deepening Mystery 


of Matter and Its Newly-Discovered Properties 


Various articles recently published in Current Literature [see Vol. XXX., pp. 27, 135 ff 
and 441 ff. (Jan., Feb. and April, 1g01), and Vol. XXXL, pp. 194 f., 311 f., 338 f., 411 f. (Aug., 
Sept. and Oct., 1901) ], on the rapidly accumulating discoveries respecting Cathode, Réntgen, and 
Becquerel rays, and on the singular properties of the newly dicovered light-bearing substances 
(radium, polonium, etc.), have attracted such attention that it seems desirable to present a 
comprehensive account of the state of present knowledge on these subjects. The article by the 
eminent Cambridge physicist, Professor Thomson, gives this with respect to the emanations 
from the Crookes’ tube, while Mr. Heilig states accurately what has been learned by the French 


invéstigators regarding metallic emanations. 
The History of X-Ray Investigation..Joseph John Thomson Harper's 


When a current of electricity is sent between 
two wires fused in a glass tube from which the 
air has been exhausted until the air pressure is 
only an exceedingly small fraction, say one-ten- 
thousandth, of the atmospheric pressure, the tube 
presents a very striking and varied appearance. 
Confining our attention to the neighborhood of 
the wire by which the current leaves the tube 
(this wire is called the cathode), we find a velvety 
glow spreading over the surface of the wire; 
next to this comes a space called the dark space, 
which is almost dark, and whose boundaries run 
parallel to the surface of the wire forming the 
cathode; outside the dark space the gas is lumi- 
nous for some distance, this luminous portion 
forming what is known as the negative glow. 

So far we have been describing the appearance 
of the gas left in the tube, but the gas is not the 


only source of light, for the glass in the part of 
the tube near the cathode glows with a vivid phos- 
phorescence, the color of which depends upon 
the kind of glass of which the tube is made. If 
the glass is soda glass, the light given out is a 
bright yellowish-green, while with lead glass the 
light is blue. It is to the cause of this phos- 
phorescence that we wish to call attention in this 
article. 

The study of the cause of the phosphorescence 
on the glass was commenced by Pliicker in 1859, 
ond carried on with great vigor by Hittorf (1869) 
and Goldstein (1876) in Germany, by Crookes 
(1879) in England, and by Puluj in Austria. It 
was soon found that the phosphorescence was 
produced by something coming from the neigh- 
borhood of the cathode, for a solid placed between 
the cathode and the walls of the tube cast a 
shadow on the tube. 
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The cathode rays have many very interesting 
properties. They heat up a body on which they 
fall, and by concentrating them by using a bowl- 
shaped cathode, a piece of platinum foil may be 
raised to a white heat, glass melted, and even a 
diamond charred. Again, the rays, when they 
strike against an object, tend to push it away, 
the object behaving just as if it were struck by 
a stream of particles coming from the cathode. 
The phosphorescence of the glass of the tube is 
an example of a very general phenomenon, for 
very many substances when struck by the rays 
phosphoresce brightly, giving out a light peculiar 
to the substance: for example, the rare earth 
yttria emits, when exposed to these rays, light 
having a peculiar citron band on its spectrum, 
and it was by the characteristic light given out 
under these rays that Sir William Crookes was 
able to study and isolate some of the rarer ele- 
ments. Again, some substances, such as common 
salt, experience a peculiar change in color when 
exposed to these rays; crystals of rock-salt be- 
come a pretty violet-blue, looking almost like 
gems. An even more subtle change is produced 
by the rays in some mixtures of salts, such as a 
mixture of sulphate of calcium with a little 
sulphate of manganese. This mixture is not al- 
tered in appearance by the rays, but for some 
time after its exposure it bursts into a vivid 
greenish glow when slightly heated. A piece of 
tarnished copper is rapidly cleaned by the rays. 
They produce, too, a very remarkable change in 
the rarefied gas in the tube as they pass through 
it; for this gas, which, when the rays are not 
passing through it, is an insulator, becomes a con- 
ductor of electricity as soon as it is traversed by 
them; the path of the rays is marked by luminosity 
in the gas, and can thus be followed by the eye. 

By means of this luminosity, or by the phos- 
phorescence on the glass, it can easily be proved 
that although under ordinary circumstances the 
path of the cathode rays is a straight line, it is 
not so when the rays are exposed to the action 
of a magnet; this makes the path curved, and 
bends it up or down, to one side or the other, 
according to the direction of the magnetic force. 

The most widely known property of the cathode 
rays is that of producing Réntgen rays; the 
cathode rays are the parents of the Rontgen rays, 
for the latter are produced whenever the cathode 
rays strike against a‘solid obstacle. The cathode 
and Roéntgen rays have many points of resem- 
blance; they both affect a photographic plate, they 
both cause substances against which they strike to 
phosphoresce, and they both make gas through 
which they pass a conductor of electricity. The 
cathode rays, too, have some power of penetrat- 
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ing opaque solids, though this is small compared 
with that possessed by the Rontgen rays; the 
essential differences between the two rays are 
that the Rontgen rays are not deflected by a 
magnet, nor by’ an electric force, nor do they 
carry with them a charge of electricity. 

Physicists until three or four years ago were 
very much divided in opinion as to the nature of 
the cathode rays; the German physicists, with 
very few exceptions, held that these were some- 
thing of the nature of waves in the ether, with 
which matter had nothing to do. The English 
physicists were, I think, unanimous in regarding 
the cathode rays as due to particles of gas charged 
with negative electricity, and projected with great 
velocity from the cathode: they pointed out how 
readily this view explained the mechanical and 
thermal effects produced by the rays, and their 
deflection by a magnet. Varley in 1870 seems to 
have been the first to suggest the occurrence of 
such particles in the electric discharge, though 
it is perhaps doubtful whether he was referring 
specifically to the cathode rays. The charged 
particles were used by Crookes to explain and 
co-ordinate the very striking results obtained by 
him in his experiments on this subject. 

Interest in this controversy was much stim- 
ulated by a discovery made by Hertz in 1892. 
Hertz showed that solids were not, as had been 
supposed, absolutely impenetrable by these rays; 
for he proved that the rays could pass through 
gold-leaf and produce phosphorescence on glass 
behind it. This seemed a formidable objection 
to’ the view that the cathode rays were charged 
particles, for though examples of the penetration 
of solids by gases are not wanting—for instance, 
hydrogen can readily pass through red-hot plat- 
inum, and even a liquid like water can be forced 
by great pressure through gold—yet Hertz’s dis- 
covery was undoubtedly much more favorable to 
the ether view than to the particle one, as no 
person had suggested that these particles were 
other than the molecules or atoms of the gas in 
the tube. Hertz’s result received a very beauti- 
ful extension by Lenard, who made a tube which 
had in it a small window of very thin aluminum 
foil. Shooting the cathode rays against this 
window, he found that they penetrated it and 
got outside the tube, where they could be much 
more easily investigated. Lenard was thus the 
first physicist to cross the Rubicon between the 
inside and the outside of the tube, and for this 
reason the cathode rays outside the tube are 
generally called Lenard rays. 

From this time, however, all the evidence be- 
gan to go in favor of the particle theory. In 
1896 a young French physicist, M. Perrin, showed 
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that the cathode rays carried a charge of nega- 
tive electricity with them, and in 1897 the writer 
showed that they were deflected by an electric 
force just as if they were negatively electrified. 
After these results it could hardly be doubted 
that the cathode rays were really negatively 
electrified particles, and the difficulty in the way 
of this view, due to the penetration of solids by 
the rays, was explained by some experiments 
made by the writer in 1897, in which the masses 
of the charged particles, the charge carried by 
them, and their velocity were measured. These 
measurements showed that the particles in the 
cathode rays are not ordinary atoms or molecules 
at all, but something very much smaller, for the 
mass of each of these particles is only about 
one-thousandth part of that of the atom of hydro- 
gen, the smallest mass hitherto recognized. In- 
vestigations made by Wiechert, Kaufmann, and 
Lenard have led to the same conclusion. Nor is 
this extreme smallness the only remarkable fea- 
ture about these particles; for it was found that 
whatever might be the nature of the gas in the 
tube, or whatever metal was used for the cathode, 
the mass of the particles remained. the same. Thus 
in these particles we have something possessing 
the properties of ordinary matter, having a defi- 
nite mass, which is yet exceedingly small com- 
pared with the mass of any known element; the 
particles of this new kind of matter thus corre- 
spond to a very much finer state of subdivision 
than that of ordinary matter into its molecules. 
The speed with which these particles move is also 
a feature of great interest. These speeds have 
been measured, and are found to be so enormous 
that the velocity of the swiftest bullet is quite 
insignificant in comparison. The only velocity 
with which we can compare that of these particles 
is the velocity of light, which is about 186,000 
miles per second—and cathode particles have been 
observed in the tube having a velocity as much as 
one-third of this. Thus in the tube near the 
cathode we have bodies smaller than atoms mov- 
ing with prodigious velocities, a state of things 
which recalls Newton’s corpuscular theory of 
light, according to which light consists of very 
small particles (corpuscles) moving at the rate 
of 186,000 miles per second. Although this theory 
of light has long since been abandoned, Newton’s 
conception is realized in the cathode rays; and I 
have ventured to call the small particles which 
constitute these rays, corpuscles. 

Matter in the corpuscular state is not confined 
to the cathode rays in an exhausted tube, for 
when a metal wire is made white hot in a good 
vacuum, matter in this state is given off. It is 
also given off when the metal, instead of being 
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made red hot, is exposed to a bright light. In 
both these cases we get negative electricity in the 
gas round the wire; in fact, whenever we have 
negative electricity in a gas at a very low press- 
ure, where there is very little matter in the ordi- 
nary state for it to stick to, we find the electricity 
is carried by the corpuscles. When the pressure 
of the gas is not low, the corpuscles get entangled 
with and ultimately adhere to the molecules of the 
gas, so that if we wish to get matter in this 
corpuscular state we must remove as much of the 
gas as we can; then we find that the negative 
electricity is always carried by these corpuscles, 
which are of the same kind however the elec- 
tricity may have been produced. 

The case is very different with positive elec- 
tricity, for when the mass of the carriers of the 
positive electricity in a gas at a low pressure is 
measured, it is found to be the same as that of an 
ordinary molecule, and to depend upon the kind 
of gas in the tube; thus positive electricity is 
always found on matter in the ordinary state, 
while negative electricity is found on corpuscles. 
This difference between the two electricities is 
just that which ought to exist on the one-fluid 
theory of electricity due to Benjamin Franklin. 
According to that theory, electricity was sup- 
posed to be a fluid; when matter in the ordinary 
state contained a certain quantity of fhis fluid, 
it was said to be saturated, and not electrified; if 
some of the fluid left it so that it contained less 
than the normal quantity, it was charged with 
electricity of one sign; if some fluid came into it 
so that it contained more than the normal quan- 
tity, it was charged with electricity of the opposite 
sign. Now, if we suppose that the electric fluid 
consists of a collection of our corpuscles, the re- 
sults of our experiments would be exactly ex- 
pressed by Franklin’s one-fluid theory, and it 
would thus seem that there is some warrant for 
the somewhat discredited “electric fluid.” 

If the material of the cathode rays forms nega- 
tive electricity, it is evident that it must be very 
widely spread; we have seen that it occurs free 
near white-hot metals and metals exposed to light. 

We may suppose that it forms a part of all 
kinds of matter in the normal state, and that the 
heat and light which have to be applied to metals 
are only required to get the corpuscles out of the 
metal, and that in the metal itself, even under 
normal conditions, there are corpuscles moving 
freely about, and able to carry heat as well as 
electricity from one part of the metal to another. 
There are some substances which are perpetually 
emitting cathode rays without the need of any 
stimulus from heat or light. This, as has been 
shown by Becquerel, is the case with uranium 
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and its compounds; the property is, however, pos- 
sessed to an enormously greater extent by a new 
substance discovered by Professor and Madame 
Curie, and called by them radium,* which is ob- 
tained from the mineral pitchblende. Its prepara- 
tion is very difficult and laborious, as from several 
tons of pitchblende only a few grammes of radium 
can be obtained. This substance has been shown 
by its discoverers to emit corpuscles, and it is 
very remarkable that the velocity with which 
the corpuscles are emitted is about two-thirds 
of that of light, which is double the highest 
velocity we have hitherto been able to give (even 
with the most powerful induction coils) to the 
corpuscles in an exhausted tube. It is one of 
the romances of science that a harmless-looking 
white powder like radium should be perpetually 
bombarding its neighbors with projectiles of this 
velocity—a bombardment which is not always 
harmless, as I believe there are instances of sores 
being caused by too lavish an exposure to the 
radium attack. 

Since corpuscles are emitted by hot metals, it 
seems not improbable that that very hot body, 
the sun, may be emitting corpuscles, some of 
which would strike the earth, where, stopped by 
the earth’s atmosphere, and deflected by the 
earth’s magnetic force, they would produce 
luminosity in the upper region of the earth’s 
atmosphere, which they would make a conductor 
of electricity. The consequences of such a bom- 
bardment of the earth by corpuscles driven from 
the sun have been investigated by Paulsen, Birke- 
land, and especially by Arrhenius, who has shown 
that very many of the properties of the aurora 
borealis can be explained as the result of such a 
bombardment. 

If this view is sustained by future investiga- 
tions, we shall have to regard the corpuscles as 
playing an important part in cosmical as well as 
in terrestrial physics. The possibility of such a 
widespread scope for their action lends increased 
interest and importance to the investigation of 
their properties. 

It is a striking instance of the unity of physical 
phenomena on the smallest and largest scale that 
an occurrence apparently so exceptional as the 
glowing of the glass in a small tube should be 
closely connected with some of the most wide- 
spread phenomena in nature, and give the clue 
to their explanation. 





The Light-Generating Metals .... Sterling Heilig..... New York Press 


There are mysterious opaque metals that radiate 
light all around them, continually, indefinitely, 


*See Current Literature for October, p. 411. 
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and yet are not consumed. Some are self-lumin- 
ous in the dark. There are metals cold to the 
touch that yet send out invisible radiations that 
will burn you at a distance. There are strange 
substances that cannot be combined with any 
earthly matter, and so tenuous that the moment 
they are brought to the surface of the earth their 
flying particles dash away into space never to 
return. The science of the hour stands aghast 
at these new properties of matter. 

The discovery of these substances and their 
properties—some of which have not been known 
a month—began with Professor Henri Becquerel’s 
experiments with the metal called uranium. He 
had found that it gives out emanations which he 
first called “phosphorescent.” Thirty years ago 
M. Seguin, the founder of Cosmos, presented to 
the various learned societies of Paris a series of 
curious experiments tending to prove that all the 
metals—gold, iron, copper, nickel, silver—throw 
out in every direction from their surfaces vapors 
that are invisible, yet capable of producing chemi- 
cal effects. M. Seguin’s theory and experiments 
had been completely forgotten when the discovery 
of M. Becquerek brought them for a moment into 
prominence again. Again, of late years scientific 
men have been obliged to recognize the fact that 
a great number of different substances act mys- 
teriously on sensitive photographic plates by a 
sort of slow vaporization of the same kind. 

When Professor R6ntgen announced to an as- 
tonished world that the electric rays engendered 
in a Crookes tube (a glass tube in which as nearly 
complete a vacuum as possible had been made) 
had the quality of penetrating opaque bodies, so 
that the skeleton of a living person, for example, 
could be photographed with their aid, Professor 
Becquerel asked himself if, in spite of its apparent 
feebleness, the phosphorescent rays which he had 
found to emanate from uranium might not pos- 
sess analogous properties. 

Continuing his experiments with the uranium 
“phosphorescence” along lines of X-ray investiga- 
tions, Professor Becquerel discovered “a com- 
plete identity of effects” between them. His 
uranium radiations, as he now called them, would 
affect sensitive photographic plates; they would 
pass, like X-rays, through opaque substances. The 
rays became “Becquerel rays,” and science saw 
that it would have to deal with them. 

With the great-mindedness of a savant, Pro- 
fessor Becquerel made all his discoveries public 
property, detailing in successive communications 
to the Academy of Sciences the new facts as he 
found them. Soon the radiant energy of uranium 
was far surpassed by that of two kindred sub- 
stances, found always more or less mixed with 
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each other and uranium—polonium and radium— 
whose radiant proportions were discovered and 
investigated by that admirable and unique young 
married couple, M. and Mme. Curie. Husband 
and wife work side by side in the laboratory, the 
wife yielding not an inch in hard work and mas- 
terful reasoning. Their radium—so named be- 
cause of its immensely superior radiant energy— 
is now calculated to be ninety times as active as 
uranium. 

M. and Mme. Curie now hold a “corner” in this 
mysterious metal, radium. There is not a gramme 
—not four one-hundredths of an ounce—of pure 
radium in the world, and of this M. and Mme. 
Curie hold more than three-quarters. Certain 
French wholesale chemists have quoted it—for 
decorative purposes, evidently, to give dramatic 
interest to their catalogues—at 30,000 francs per 
kilo, but they could not fill the order. Seen, as 
the Curies keep it—in sealed glass tubes—it is a 
grayish metal, broken into pieces. This is in the 
daylight. Brought into a dark room this grayish 
opaque and cold metal glows with such intensity 
that it is quite self-luminous. The little quantity 
that they possess gives light enough to see to 
read a book by. There is not the slightest doubt 
that when a lump of radium as large, say, as an 
apple, can be brought together it will adequately 
light the table on which it stands, while a still 
larger quantity spread over a flat surface will light 
up a room. It is eternal light. The metal is 
not consumed. There is nothing like combustion. 

These bodies—uranium, radium, polonium, 
gadolinium, samarium, barium and europium— 
emit luminous radiations. They would seem to 
be emissions of corpuscles that have come to be 
free from every lien, and, flying out from the par- 
ent body in a state of tenuity, rarity and lightness 
that must be almost supernatural, they shine spon- 
taneously in the darkness. They are, then, masses 
of matter composed of an incalculable number 
of the tiniest kind of particles, united to each 
other, but yet susceptible of flying off from the 
central mass in every direction and taking on a 
brightness sufficient to be observed by the human 
eye, or chemical qualities sufficient to affect photo- 
graphic plates and other substances as soon as 
they become disengaged from similar molecules. 
In a memoir recently presented to the Acadeniy 
of Sciences of Paris Professor Becquerel cal- 
culated the loss of substance which ought to 
result to a piece of radium shining thus in the 
darkness. In calculating the loss of weight which 
a flat surface of this metal one centimeter square 
(one centimeter equals four-tenths of an inch) 
and shining continuously with an appreciable 
glow ought to undergo in a given time he came 
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to the sensational conclusion that such a piece 
of radium would suffer the loss of less than a 
milligramme (one-seventieth of a grain) in 
1,000,000,000 years. 

When Professor Becquerel announced “a com- 
plete identity of effects” between the X-rays and 
his uranium radiations he did not dream how far 
this identity of effects might go. He began by 
enveloping a piece of the metal in paper and then 
shutting it up in a drawer in front of a photo- 
graphic plate. The sensitive plate darkened. But 
the X-rays have the property of acting on the 
human skin. They cause disorders like burns 
when concentrated during a certain time on any 
point of the body. Indeed, there have been cases 
in both France and the United States in which 
physicians have been condemned or acquitted of 
the charge of having abused the influence of 
X-rays on patients, sinning, of course, rather 
through ignorance than carelessness. Again it 
is known that the rays of the sun in high, snowy 
altitudes disorganize the skin. Alpine climbers 
return from their ascensions with their faces 
burned, often cruelly. That these are not ordi- 
nary sunburns, the effect of heat, is shown by the 
medical use of certain chemical rays of sunlight, 
notably in the new cure of lupus. Now, the 
radium of M. and Mme. Curie—although a cold 
metal—sends out skin-burning rays of this same 
X-rays and chemical sun-rays action. 

Two other experimenters, MM. Walkoff and 
Giesel, are said to have been the first to recog- 
nige this bizarre action of a metal which, itself 
cold, sends off burning radiations. M. Giesel 
wrapped a composition of radium and baryum in 
a sheet of celluloid and laid it on his arm for two 
hours. The radiations acted through the celluloid 
and made a slight red burn on his skin. Two or 
three weeks later this red burn became much more 
inflamed, and the skin fell. M. Curie recom- 
menced the experience only a few weeks ago. He 
began by wrapping up in gutta percha a small 
quantity of chloride of baryum. This he allowed 
to rest on his arm during ten hours. The skin 
grew red over a surface of six centimeters square, 
the appearance being that of a burn; and at the 
end of twenty days scabs began forming, then a 
running sore that had to be treated medically. 

Professor Becquerel was the next to try these 
burnings on himself. Putting in one of the pock- 
ets of his vest a little glass tube containing a few 
decigrammes of chloride of baryum, he carried 
the dangerous metal thus during ten hours. Most 
of the time the little glass tube was contained 
in a cardboard box made to fit it; but it never 
left the vest pocket in which he had first placed it. 
Nevertheless the radiations passed through tube 
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and cardboard box, woolen vest, linen shirt and 
silk undershirt, and produced on the professor’s 
skin a red mark of oval form. Twenty days after 
the skin fell and the sore had to be treated with 
oleocalcareous liniment. The mortified tissues 
were eliminated and the sore closed only forty- 
nine days aiter the action of the radiations had 
begun. 

Besides these rapid and more powerful actions 
there have been found to be secondary actions. 
It is sufficient to hold in one’s hand a tube con- 
taining radium, or even one of the less radio- 
active substances, to have the extremities of the 
fingers become hard and painful. 

The strange properties of these substances are 
becoming known little by little. Just as the X-rays 
were found to divide themselves up into more 
particular rays of very different character, so 
these radiations are complex and multiple. Thus 
europium, the newest of these sister substances 
discovered only within the last month, sends out 
strong violet and ultra-violet rays. M. and Mme. 
Curie have demonstrated that the radiations of 
radium itself are identical with the cathode rays: 
they charge negatively the bodies which they 
strike, while radium in the same time charges it- 
self with positive electricity. Professor Becquerel 
had shown that the radiations of radium pro- 
pagate themselves—like the cathode rays—with a 
speed equal to half the speed of light. 

The radiations emitted by radium and polonium 
are quite distinct from each other. Those eman- 
ating from radium may be deviated under mag- 
netic influence, while those emanating from 
polonium go straight on without deviating. The 
radiations of radium are of two entirely different 
species also, according to M. Curie, who—unlike 
Professor Becquerel—has discovered an undeviat- 
ing variety. The radiations of polonium M. Curie 
admits to be homogeneous, never deviating. 

Stranger than all, however, is the new property 
—so new, that they are in the midst of their 
investigat*ons of it at the present moment—called 
the secondary radio-activity of these substances. 
Allowing the emanations of radium to fall 
obliquely on a photographic plate, it was observed 
that even the portion of the plate lying directly 
beneath the metal blade was impressioned. The 
secondary radiations, therefore, had to traverse 
the thick blade of metal to excite its opposite 
face. At the same time M. and Mme. Curie were 
able to collect, over a good-sized piece of radium, 
a gas that blackencd mercury and possessed in- 
tense secondary radio-activity. It is true that this 
gas lost its radiant power at the end of a short 
time. Then came the strangest discovery of all. 
A quantity of radium sealed up in a glass tube 
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was placed in a glass vessel full of water. At the 
end of a few hours the water took on intense 
radio-activity, even greater than the original 
radio-activity of the radium itself. How and why 
this happens and what it may lead to no one 
in the world knows. It is the last word of exact 
science with respect to these mysterious sub- 
stances for the moment. 

What are these substances, and why do they so 
differ from all other matter, as we know it? 
While possessed of numerous names and qual- 
ities, they seem to be all kindred substances. They 
are always found more or less together, in certain 
rare earths found in Saxony, Norway and North 
America (Colorado), rare earths like those from 
which the mantels of incandescent gas burners 
are made. The rock called pitchblende often con- 
tains radium and others of these substances. 
These substances unite with each other, with 
family accord, but refuse with strange stubborn- 
ness to unite with most other matter. The 
mysterious gas called helium, found so regularly 
with them, absolutely refuses to combine with any 
other earthly substance. One of these investiga- 
tors with whom I have talked recently has a 
theory that the rarity of these substances is due 
to the fact that they have been sending off their 
emanations uninterruptedly during the millions of 
years that the earth has cooled. 

This mysterious gas has been brought into 
prominence of late because of its supposed affinity 
for radium. Heretofore it had been celebrated 
for its unique refusal to unite with any other 
substance. 

This gas, helium, exists in the atmospheric air 
in the proportion of one two-millionth. Mr. John- 
stone Stoney, who has given a great deal of 
study to it, says that the air’s supply of helium is 
kept up by more and more helium being always 
brought up to the earth’s surface in the water of 
hot springs, like those of Ramsay, Bouchard, etc. 
These springs contain helium in six thousand 
times the proportion of its existence in the at- 
mosphere. Therefore helium comes from the 
depths of the earth. It comes to the surface and 
flies into the atmosphere. From the atmosphere 
it flies away into space, never to return. 

The stranger, the outsider on our earth that 
had been so long imprisoned in its depths—no 
one knows how—when once isolated, utterly re- 
fuses to unite with any earthly substance, and 
flees the earth the moment it is liberated. The 
other strange substances, with which it is so 
often found and with which alone it may be found 
willing to unite—radium, polonium, etc.—send off 
radiations that travel with half the velocity of 
light. 
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The Larger Politics: fairs of the Nations 


The Czar has made his visit 
to France, and the occasion, 
altogether happy in its incidents, has given the 
French people great satisfaction. The visit, says 
the New York Sun, 


signifies the continuance of the Russo-French 
alliance, in the face of the decadence of the Russo- 
Austrian alliance and the Triple alliance of Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy. Before Russia and 
France began in 1891 to enter into close relations 


France and Russia 


France was isolated and had comparatively little 


influence in European politics. She was in a posi- 
tion to be subdued or bullied by any first-class 
power. The alliance with Russia increased the 
Frenchman’s sense of security and importance in 
international affairs. This is perhaps about all that 
France has got out of the alliance, but it is a good 
deal. Russia has profited much more by it, get- 
ting French codperation in China and large loans. 
With gold borrowed at Paris, Russia has: been 
enabled to refund various old loans at lower rates 
of interest, thus saving large amounts yearly and 
getting huge sums to spend on railways and other 
industrial and _ strategic enterprises. | While 
France’s gratifications have been largely senti- 
mental, Russia has profited greatly in cold cash. 
The present visit of the Czar, with the patriotic 
enthusiasm it generates, is to be utilized, it is 
stated, for a new Russian loan of $200,000,000. Ger- 
mans may take a portion of it, but French en- 
thusiasm is expected to float the rest. In spite of 
the compliments of the Czar and President Lou- 
bet, there are croakers who say the dual alliance 
will be short-lived. It’s one-sided character and 
the restiveness of the French Socialists and Na- 
tionalists are cited as reasons for doubting its con- 
tinuance. But the vast majority of the French peo- 
ple wish the alliance to be maintained, and their 
wish is authoritative. On the other side, so long 
as Russia gets nothing but benefit from it and no 
burdens, the Czar may be expected to be faithful 
to his ally. 

The same journal has an account cabled from 
St. Petersburg of what are described as most 
gloomy conditions in Russia’s internal affairs. 
The report is the more significant as its author 
is a Frenchman. He speaks of “a Nation dis- 
contented in every rank of society, an Adminis- 
tration more than ever given over to routine and 
corruption, a most gravely embarrassed financial 
Situation, a Government at bay, that feels on 
every side the ground giving way beneath its 
feet.” , 


The quotation which follows is from an edi- 
torial review of the correspondent’s article: 


In the outbreaks that used to occur in St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow the working people sided with 
the police and military and sometimes maltreated 
the students. To-day landed proprietors, trades- 
men, workingmen, and peasants have grievances 
against the government, “and it is hard to say 
whose complaints are the loudest.” In the uni- 
versity disturbances at Moscow last spring the 
students had the support of the factory operatives, 
and the mobs were dispersed only after the troops 
had charged into them many times. In St. Peters- 
burg a month later the workingmen tried to force 
the barriers of the capital. Literary and scientific 
men were engaged in this movement, and M. Paul 
Milinkoff, the historian, and Balmont, the poet, 
were arrested. The workingmen were severely 
dealt with. Hundreds of them were turned away 
from factories, work shops and mines through 
government influence. The result was that they 
swelled the ranks of vagabonds, incendiaries and 
rioters. 

The intolerance of the government in religious 
matters is one of the causes of discontent. The 
Jews have always been persecuted, but their suffer- 
ings excited but scant sympathy until the Protest- 
ants and the Catholics of the Latin communion 
felt the oppressive hand of the law. 

Travelers, without regard to rank, are harassed 
by regulations, of which the inland passport sys- 
tem is the most vexatious. 

The economic situation could not very well be 
worse. Factories and blast furnaces are shut down 
on every hand. Many industrial companies have 
failed and Russian state loans are quoted at from 
five to seven points less than on the Paris Bourse. 
Money is very scarce—the Russian subscription at 
St. Petersburg to the last loan amounted only to 
half a million francs. Incendiarism is common— 
houses, factories and forests are set on fire so often 
that the saying is “‘le coq rouge’ has been let loose.” 
Recent harvests have been bad, and famine threat- 
ens. Of the Czar the French correspondent says: 
“His very isolation has something tragic in it. 
Czar Nicholas II. lives mostly at the very modest 
chateau of Alexandria, quite near Peterhof, which 
is so small that even the servants cannot find room 
there. And doubtless dark fears haunt him, since 
by his command the steamboats from St. Peters- 
burg to Peterhof, along the shore on which the 
chateau of Alexandria is ‘built, have had to cease 
running. On the 4th (17th) of March last, the day 
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of the affray in the Place de Kazan, at St. Peters- 
burg, the Czar wished to come and speak to the 
students in person and ask them about their griev- 
ances, and when he was prevented from doing so 
the Czar broke down in tears. It is said that he 
has given himself a year’s respite, but that at the 
end of that year he will choose between the only 
two lines of policy possible henceforth—to yield, 
or, as M. Sipiaghin has it, ‘to terrorize Russia.’ ” 


An article by Mr. Havelock Ellis in the Con- 
temporary Review doubts the danger of Russia’s 
predominance in European politics, but summons 
many considerations drawn from the Russian 


character to prophesy the Czar’s complete ascend-: 


Mr. Ellis says: 


The Russians possess, more distinctly than any 
other people, a special mission of civilization. In 
Europe, it is true, they have no mission; in Poland 
and in Finland they have not been more success- 
ful than England in somewhat similar attempts to 
rule peoples of alien civilization. But for her pe- 
culiar task of dominating those barbaric eastern 
peoples which are not already in the hands of Eu- 
ropean powers, and have not already shown some 
power of civilizing themselves, Russia is eminently 
fitted. She has herself, it is true, not yet perfectly 
attained either. the civilization of the East or of the 
West; she has never reached the level either of 
China or of France. But even the elements of 
barbarism in her own life and ways, as well as the 
powerful Asiatic strain in her blood, mark her out 
for the task which naturally falls to her and enable 
her to blend harmoniously with subjugated peoples, 
from whom British conquerors, for instance, would 
have been held permanently aloof by lofty dis- 
dain. But there is more than that. Beyond any 
other European people the Russians possess a de- 
gree of receptivity, a radical humanity of feeling, 
a fund of high idealism, and a sense of the relation- 
ships of ideals to practical life, which cannot fail 
to carry them very far. These things, far more 
than either an outrageous militarism or the capac- 
ity for frantic industrial production, in the end 
make up civilization. 


ancy in the East. 


The Saturday Review (London) comments on 
the one cloud that hung over the Czar’s visit: 

If we take these interchanges of courtesies be- 
tween the representatives of great nations simply 
as events, they have abundant points of interest, 
quite apart from the speculations which they 
arouse. There is the one fact as to the meeting 
of the Czar and the French President, which strikes 
every observer as the most characteristic of this 
event. The shadow of anarchism lies over the 
whole of the State ceremonial. The one personage 
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whom every loyal and patriotic Frenchman and 
Frenchwoman ardently desires to honor and ac- 
claim cannot be approached, except by an entour- 
age of officials who are preoccupied with the fear 
lest a calamity such as has happened in America 
should befall their guest on French soil. At one 
time it might have been said that these precautions 
were necessary because nihilism or anarchism 
aimed only at the Czar as the representative of a 
particular form of government. But Carnot fell, 
and McKinley has fallen, and Czar and President 
were exposed to the same peril. In the absence of 
this specter from the feast French satisfaction and 
joy over the meeting would have been manifested 
with all the abandon of the French nature. 


The South American trou- 
bles smoulder. Battles are 
occasionally fought, but do not issue in definite 
war. Both Colombia and Venezuela are in dire 
financial straits. The most interesting phase of 
the complication is the effect it may have upon 
the future relation of the Washington Govern- 
ment with the South and Central American 
States. The Débats asserts that the end of South 
American independence is near at hand. In this 
opinion most of the European journals concur. 
The Economist (London) gives a eae 
clear account of the situation: 

Amidst the never-ending confusion which char- 
acterizes South American politics a question ap- 
pears to be emerging which may prove of great 
importance. It looks as if the government of the 
United States would be at last compelled to define 
that protectorate of the Spanish-American States 
which it covers up by calling it “the Monroe doc- 
trine.” Those States, as our readers are aware, 
are always, with the exception of Mexico, on the 
verge either of war or revolution. Few of them 
are even contented with their boundaries, and all, 
like Spain, and for nearly the same reasons, are 
restless under their constitutions. Just at present 
the turmoil is unsually brisk. ‘ Venezuela and Co- 
lombia are actually at war, the latter State also 
endeavoring to drag Ecuador into the quarrel. 
Chile, strongly organized, but pent up between her 
mountains and the sea, desires to expand, and 
threatens by turns Peru, which she crushed in the 
last war, Bolivia, and the Argentine Republic. Bra- 
zil, with its huge bulk, desires no aggrandizement, 
but fears the attack which is invited by her wealth 
and her weakness, and either is or affects to be 
alarmed or irritated by every movement on ‘the 
continent. The Argentine Republic seriously 
dreads Chile, and, under her military President, 
makes wise but burdensome preparations for de- 
On the northeast, the three Guianas, Brit- 
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ish, French, and Dutch, still remain without front- 
iers scientifically delimited, and are liable—as we 
saw in the Venezuela affair—to the dangerous and 
sudden quarrels incidental to that condition; while, 
behind them all, distant yet never absent, towers 
the gigantic figure of the American Union with its 
vague claim to protect them all against the out- 
side world, and, therefore, in the last resort, to 
control them all. 

As a rule, and in ordinary times, the South Amer- 
ican States are allowed to revolt, to crush revolt, 
or to go to war with each other at their own dis- 
cretion without interference, or, indeed, notice 
from the greater powers. The great revolution in 
Brazil, which finally expelled independent mon- 
archy from the American continent, excited in Eu- 
rope only an intense curiosity; not ten men in ten 
thousand in the great capitals watched the war 
between Peru and Chile, the revolution which over- 
threw the Chilean tyrant Balmaceda made but a 
faint reverberation in Europe, while the disputes 
between that republic and Argentina, which are 
very serious indeed, and are at this moment weigh- 
ing down both budgets, are regarded here as quar- 
rels of the frogs and the mice. Recently, however, 
a new element has entered into the question. The 
route of the projected Panama canal lies in the 
petty State of Panama; the State of Panama is a 
federal fraction of Colombia, and if Colombia is 
defeated the control of the route may pass into new 
hands. That concerns France directly, French- 
men owning the concession, and all Europe indi- 
rectly, as much of her trade with the Far East may 
one day pass that way, while to the mighty Union 
of the North it appears as a question of life and 
death. The United States must, if not for the sake 
of her trade with Asia, at least for the sake of her 
communication by sea with her own Pacific States, 
cut a canal either through Nicaragua or Panama. 
Hitherto she has been supposed to have decided 
on the former route, but there is reason to believe 
that her ruling men hesitate, probably in conse- 
quence of careful surveys, and are growing in- 
clined to believe that the French engineers were 
right, and that the true way to connect the oceans 
is by a canal through the Isthmus of Panama. At 
all events, the Washington government will not 
suffer Panama to pass even temporarily into any 
new hands, and, as there is growing trouble there, 
has despatched warships to “protect American in- 
terests” in the Isthmus. They have, moreover, 
given it to be understood that, in the event of war 
among the South American States proving dan- 
gerous to those interests, they claim the right to 
prohibit war. They do not as yet threaten to oc- 
cupy Panama, and are careful to deny any ulterior 
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designs on the canal route; but, as that route is 
the most urgent and genuine of all their “inter- 
ests,” it is vain to rely upon their moderation. The 
Americans are not an unjust people, but they know 
precisely what they want, and usually obtain it, 
and the recent votes of their Senate show that 
they earnestly desire the canal and unfettered sov- 
ereignty over it. They would occupy the Isthmus 
instantly if it were threatened by any European 
power, and we feel by no means certain that they 
would not consider its transfer to any power not 
as weak as the Panama State a direct menace to the 
future of their country. 

It is quite useless in the present position of the 
question to discuss the attitude which Europe 
would assume if the new circumstances arose, but 
we may say a word upon the attitude of the South 
American States. They are considered in Europe 
a negligible quantity, but Europe knows little 
about them, and it is not quite certain that this is 
the correct view. Though they always, when in dif- 
ficulty, fall back on American protection, they, be- 
ing Spanish and Catholics, have little liking for the 
Teutonic and Protestant power; they are exceed- 
ingly restive under its pretensions; and they might, 
if seriously alarmed for their independence in for- 
eign affairs, unite for external defense in a league, 
which has often been proposed. Such a league 
would, with many weaknesses, have certain advan- 
tages. It would be comparatively powerless at sea, 
especially now when the Spanish fleet has been 
destroyed, but if the people could bear a suspen- 
sion of trade for six months their defeat would be 
very difficult. They are governed by a very proud 
and brave, though politically incompetent, caste, 
who could rely more or less on the subordinate 
population, which includes some fighting tribes; 
they would control an enormous extent of fertile 
territory, and they would think that they were 
fighting for their entire future. They might make 
very large offers to Continental powers, which re- 
gard the great American republic with hardly dis- 
guised suspicion, and if those offers were accepted 
the task before the Aniricans, with the enormous 
expenditure they always incur in their wars, would 
be a very serious one. They will probably avoid 
it, but as they are very conscious of their own gi- 
gantic strength, and are absolutely determined to 
be predominant on the Isthmus, their policy in the 
next few months will require somewhat careful 
steering. The danger may die away in an hour, as 
South American dangers have a habit of doing, 
but the causes of danger must always remain in 
the two great facts that America requires dominion 
over a canal which, wherever it is cut, will be vital 
to her prosperity, but which will not be cut through 
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her own territory; and that her people insist on 
protecting a large group of States whose popula- 
tion, nevertheless, hold that they have a right to 
entire independence. Those are two unalterable 
facts which make of any revolution or war that 
affects Nicaragua or Panama matter of serious mo- 
ment to the great Republic. 


The Siam of to-day presents 
a striking contrast to the 
Siam of fifty years ago. Every year shows steady 
progress, according to the London Times. Year 
by year the revenue of the country is increasing. 
This year it is believed there will be a small 
surplus of receipts over expenditures. This satis- 
factory condition of the finances has been brought 
about by improvements effected in the Ministry 
of Finance which have resulted in better methods 
of administration and collection of money. The 
increasing prosperity and security of the people, 
enabling them to spend more for luxuries, have 
been instrumental in swelling the revenues. The 
abolition by England of the schedules attached to 
its treaty of 1856, which fixed for the whole coun- 
try the method of assessing the land revenue, 
will enable Siam to reorganize upon a modern 
basis her whole system of taxation. 
Of the railroads in Siam the Times says: 


The first State railway projected in Siam, the 
line from Bangkok to Korat, was opened to traffic 
a couple of months ago. It has been a costly af- 
fair in human life, in money, in time, and in litiga- 
tion. This Korat line is only 260 kilometres in 
length, but it took well over eight years to con- 
struct. Some thirty-two Europeans and over 7,000 
coolies died in the progress of the work. The con- 
struction of the line cost £1,055,100, being at the 
rate of £3,981 12s. per kilometre. Siam has pur- 
sued its railway policy without faltering, and at the 
end of September last had expended a sum of £1,- 
200,000 on railway construction out of current reve- 
nue. At the end of the current year it will have 
reached £1,620,000. The first half of the Korat 
line, opened nearly four years ago, will form the 
first section of the main trunk line to the North, 
and the second section, running as far north as 
Lopburi, has just been opened to traffic. A new 
survey is being made for the rest of the route to 
Chiengmai, but meantime the energies of the con- 
struction staff are being concentrated on the new 
Southern line, which is to be completed first. This 
line runs westward from Bangkok to Ratburi, and 
then southward to Petchaburi in the Peninsula; 
and it will tap a very fertile region. 

Siam, very naturally, has been passing through 
an anti-foreign period. Recently the King has 
appointed a foreigner as the head of the Siamese 
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navy in place of his own brother, an act of re- 
markable clear-sightedness, as discipline in the 
navy had been seriously relaxed. 

Continuing, the Times outlines the work of the 
Interior and Education departments. 

The department in Siam with the greatest power 
in its hands is the Ministry of the Interior, and its 
most candid friends admit that it has done amaz- 
ingly good work for the country. The past year 
has seen the inception of quite a host of measures 
of the highest importance for the interior, several 
of them going a long way toward changing the 
status of the people and giving them a real inde- 
pendence; while by the annual conference the Min- 
istry holds of the High Commissioners of the 
various circles into which the country is divided, 
Siam is obtaining a constitution by a steady pro- 
cess of national development. In addition, the pay 
of the officials has been greatly increased in many 
instances; new gaols, courthouses, and other offi- 
cial buildings are being erected all over the coun- 
try; and the system of provincial gendarmerie is 
being extended. 

Probably the most hopeless and inefficient de- 
partment is the Education Department. In the 
current year the amount spent on it is nearly 
trebled; an English inspector of schools has been 
lent as adviser for some time, and the result is no 
improvement. As for the adviser, who has drawn 
a salary of about £1,200 a year, it is not alleged 
that he has ever blundered, and he is shortly to re- 
turn to the place from which he came. The mass 
of the people have always received the elements of 
education from the Buddhist priests in the temple 
schools; and for a number of years there have been 
several English schools in which it is possibte for 
Siamese to obtain both an elementary and a sec- 
ondary education. They are presumably very good 
so far as they go, but the provision of a thoroughly 
good education for all who care to avail them- 
selves of it is an essential condition of permanent 
progress, and at present there is no encourage- 
ment for those who are willing to take just a little 
trouble to improve their education. The whole 
department very badly wants overhauling. 


The disgraceful treaty made 
by General Bates, on behalf 
of the Government, with the Sultan of Sulu, ac- 
cording to which slavery, polygamy, titles of 
nobility and hereditary despotism are guaranteéd 
perpetuation under our flag, is beginning to reveal 
itself as an impracticable arrangement, as well 
as the immoral one it has all along been known 
to be. The Military Governor of the Archipelago, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sweet, writes to the Inde- 
pendent: 


Slavery in the Sulus 
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Since February of 1900 the political situation 
has remained practically unchanged. Everything is 
smooth and complaisant on the surface, but there 
is no desire or intention on the part of the authori- 
ties to work in harmony with the United States in 
improving the condition of the people, or to stop 
robberies and piracies, unless there is some pe- 
cuniary benefit to be derived. The more I see the 


workings of the agreement made by General Bates 


with the Sultan, the more I am convinced of the 
impossibility of any improvement in our relations 
with the Moros, or of a change in their condition, 
for the agreement simply prepetuates conditions 
as we found them. 

The Sultan has just made a trip to Singapore. 
While in Singapore he married, and purchased a 
house for $27,000. This gives him four wives and 
twenty concubines at least. It looks as if he was 
investing his money in Singapore in case of future 
troubles, as he took all his money with him, as 
well as raised all he could by arbitrary and whole- 
sale fines just before he left. The country was on 
the verge of civil war when he left, Moro people 
saying his departure was due to his fears of the 
result. He is not bright, but very avaricious, and 
will do anything for money. He has no children, 
and is exceedingly unpopular on account of his 
unjust and arbitrary fines. 

On his return here he said he had kept his eyes 
open and had learned much. He saw that his isl- 
ands were the richest on earth, and his people the 
poorest and most uncivilized. He was full of re- 
forms, but so far the only evidence is in his trying 
to get his people to brand their cattle and horses, 
so they can be traced. He said he was going to 
stop fining his people money, but to impose a fine 
in arms instead. This would gradually dis- 
arm them. I have encouraged him in this in 
every way, but nothing has come of it so far; the 
money fines go on as before. The trouble is that 
the Sultan has not the ability, strength, or desire 
to carry out any reform. The island is divided up 
into practically independent states under different 
chiefs, who go to war with one another and force 
their followers to do the same; they obey the Sul- 
tan only in so far as-it suits them. 

Complaints are being received from Moros as 
to unjust treatment from the Sultan, Dattos and 
others in authority, and when they complain to the 
Sultan they are fined or can get no redress. I 
have investigated some of these complaints tor 
my own information and find that justice as we 
understand it is unknown. The desire to get 
money overrides all other considerations. As an 
example of justice, a Moro lost a carabao by theft; 
he located the thief and complained to the Sultan, 
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who fined the thief $105.00 and confiscated the 
carabao. 

At the present instant the lower classes have 
more confidence in us, but the Sultan and chiefs 
are obstructive factors in all our efforts for the 
betterment of the condition of the Moro people. 
They have no honest desire for American methods 
of honest administration, when the whole people 
will be benefited. 


One paragraph of Colonel Sweet’s report de- 
serves close reading and ought to be the occasion 
of serious reflection: 

No trouble has arisen on account of slavery, but 
is liable to occur if there is any unauthorized med- 
dling. Slavery is recognized by the Koran, so the 
worst people to deal with it would be the religious 
sects. Properly dealt with, I don’t think it will be 
hard to stop slavery, as the owners get very little 
pecuniary benefit from it. Compensated emanci- 
pation would eventually end it. It is more a ques- 
tion of the dignity and prestige it gives to own 
some one over whom they haev absolute control 
even of life and death. The death penalty is sel- 
dom exercised; it would be like throwing money 
away, as the slaves can always be sold for some- 
thing. Before any move toward freeing slaves is 
made, the right of enslaving people, which is 
claimed by the Sultan and others in power, should 
be curtailed. They claim and exercise the right of 
selling free Mohammedan subjects as slaves if they 
cannot pay their fines or debts, and, as they can al- 
ways be fined, slavery is unlimited. 

Ex-Assistant-Secretary Meiklejohn, not long 
after the signature of the treaty, declared that it 
was preposterous to imagine that slavery was 
tolerated under the American flag. Others 
affirmed that while in the exigency slavery might 
be temporarily left unmolested, it would speedily 
be abolished. The Governor of Sulu now de- 
clares not only that it still exists but that the 
enslavement of free men still goes on. “They 
(the Sultan and others in power) claim and exer- 
cise the right of selling free Mohammedan sub- 
jects as slaves.” President Schtirman described 
the Sulu slavery as a benevolent, a patriarchal 
institution; he called it “a mild type of feudal 
homage.” Now Colonel Sweet naively remarks: 
“The death penalty is seldom exercised; it would 
be like throwing money away, as the slaves can 
always be sold for something.” The truth of 
course is, as declared by John Forman, Cles 
Ericsson, Featherman and other travelers, that 
the institution we are perpetuating in the Sulu 
islands in defiance of the Constitution and in de- 
rision of the blood shed in the Civil War, is the 
blackest type of human slavery. 
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Our Commercial Spuremacy: The 


Alarm over American Invasion of Foreign Markets - 


Great interest has recently centered in what 
has been quite generally termed the “invasion” 
of Europe by the United States. It is a peaceful 
invasion withal, and a natural outgrowth of our 
growing commerce. This invasion consists al- 
most wholly in the recent appearance among the 
nations of Europe of the products of American 
manufacture, for which there is a growing appre- 
ciation. The situation has been graphically por- 
trayed by a number of foreign writers. The most 
distinguished of these, Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, edi- 
tor of the Economiste Frangais and professor of 
political economy at the Collége de France, con- 
tributed to the Independent an article upon this 
subject, in which he outlines the situation thus: 


There was a time when America sent raw ma- 
terials, particularly, to Europe: cotton, wood, 
leather, copper, petroleum, etc., and the European 
population experienced only benefit from these im- 
portations, and felt no alarm. 

Then America began to send various food prod- 
ucts, wheat, corn, meats of all kinds, or living ani- 
mals. This second class of commodities was 
received withless unanimous approval than the pre- 
ceding. In fact, there resulted from it a reduction 
in the price of all these articles in Europe, and if 
the mass of the people found it profitable, Euro- 
pean agriculturalists were deeply stirred. 

Land rents fell perceptibly in all countries of 
Europe, and if the American importations were 
not the only cause of this decline they had a good 
deal to do with it, and they were at least the most 
apparent cause. England, by her traditions and 
the interests of the great mass of her population, 
absorbed in manufacturing, could still adhere to 
free trade, but all the continental countries, under 
pressure from the landed proprietors, powerful in 
these countries, and from the rural classes, which 
there predominated, believed refuge should be 
taken in a very vigorous protection. 

Now, however, a third period is opening in the 
relations between the two continents—that of the 
invasion, or, rather, for the word is too strong for 
actual facts, of the threatened invasion of Europe 
by articles manufactured in the United States; a 
threat which brings forward serious problems on 
both sides of the Atlantic ocean. 

Let us examine, first, the actual or recent facts. 
According to American statistics, the commerce 
of the United States has developed enormously 
during the past few years and exportation in par- 
ticular has prodigiously increased. In 1900 it was 
$1, 478,000,000, against $1,275,000,000 in 1899; that is 
an increase in a single year of about $203,000,000. 
We do not think any nation of the world ever made 
such an advance in one year. 

The imports of the United States ought to show 
a similar improvement. They were $799,000,000 in 


round numbers in 1899; they rose to $829,000,000 
in 1900, only a very moderate increase of $30,000,- 
ooo—less than 4 per cent. 

The imports and exports of metals are not in- 
cluded in the preceding figures; it appears from 
American statistics that, both in 1899 and _ 1goo, 
there was, in the fluctuations of imports and ex- 
ports of gold, an excess of imports amount- 
ing to $6,000,000 in 1899 and $12,500,000 in 1900; on 
the contrary, the exports of silver surpassed the 
imports by $22,500,000 in 1899, and by $26,500,000 in 
1900. 

To sum up this commercial situation, the United 
States in 1900 exported merchandise worth $649,- 
000,000 more than it imported; it kept at home its 
whole output of gold and even increased it further 
by $12,500,000 from foreign countries. It must 
have further profited enough by the enormous ex- 
cess of its exportations of merchandise over its im- 
ports to redeem a portion of the bonds of the 
American debt, or American railroads, or other 
American enterprises which were in the hands of 
Europeans. Finally, we must not forget the recent 
open appearance of American banking houses in 
the emission of public. loans, modest, it is true, 
but both English and German. 


General Uneasiness Abroad 


The foregoing general outline of conditions 
which have been observed may be further illus- 
trated in the quotations which follow. The first 
of these is from an article by Geo. B. Waldron, 
which appeared in the Chautauquan. After de- 
tailing the enormous growth of our export trade 
already referred to in M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s arti- 
cle, the author calls attention to the fact that 
while England has for years been mistress of 
the sea and has governed the trade of the world. 
she met a formidable competitor first in Germany 
and now in the United States. 


From her mills England’s manufactured goods 
went to all parts of the world, while her artisans 
prospered and her mill owners grew rich. Then 
of a sudden there came a rude awakening. Side 
by side with her goods were displayed others of a 
different, make. They began to press her in the 
world markets; they even appeared in the home 
shops. Everywhere she read the legend: “Made 
in Germany.” The slow, plodding Teuton in his 
quiet, determined, methodical way had set out to 
achieve a world conquest by trade. He established 
technical schools, his agents all over the world 
studied the methods of success and the oppor- 
tunities of commerce, his mills turned out the 
goods. The German won his place beside the 
Briton in the world’s markets. This was the first 
blow to England’s prestige. 

Now comes the new menace from America. If 
it threatens England, it is equally dangerous to the 
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recently victorious Teuton. In five years our ex- 
ports to England have increased from $506,000,000 
to $631,000,000, or over fiity per cent., while Ger- 
many takes about twice as much as then, expand- 
ing from $98,000,000 to $191,000,000 in the five 
years. Ten years ago Germany was sending us 
more than she received; to-day the balance of 
trade is $90,000,000 in our favor. Since 1898 she 
has taken more from us tha nfrom any other 
nation. 

It is perhaps needless to dwell upon the 
changed aspect which commerce abroad is show- 
ing to the American traveler, yet it is nothing 
short of a revolution. Quoting again from scat- 
tered paragraphs in Mr. Waldron’s article: 


We have invaded Birmingham with our pig iron, 
we are sending our cutlery to Sheffield, and as 
almost the last straw, “Welsh” tin is being made 
in Wales from American sheets. Our tools, such 
as hatchets, axes, files, and saws, stand without a 
peer in the world. Our sewing machines, bicycles, 
and agricultural implements are everywhere in de- 
mand, and in these goods we are driving England 
and Germany from the field. We, can 
deliver our iron and steel in European markets for 
less than German or English furnacemen charge at 
their very doors. Our factories can turn out fin- 
ished goods ofironand steel so cheap that the world 
is calling for them in preference to any other. 
Sheffield, the home of the steel industry, is being 
dethroned by Pittsburg. Dress goods of 
American manufacture are also invading Europe. 
Superior in originality of design and combinations 
of colors in certain grades, they command higher 
prices than the local goods. We are consuming 
more silk than France, and are sending our silk 
goods to her market. American furniture has in- 
vaded England and the Continent. A London pa- 
per thinks the Briton had better give up the fight. 
Even the office of the up-to-date -Englishman is 
filled with the American product: “One sits on a 
Nebraska swivel chair, writing one’s letters on a 
Syracuse typewriter, signing them with a New 
York fountain pen, and drying them with a blot- 
ting sheet from New England. The letter copies 
are put away in files manufactured in Grand 
Rapids.” 


A writer in the London Daily Mail carrying 
this idea to extravagance remarks that the Eng- 
lishman to-day 


rises in the mcrning from his New England fold- 
ing-bed, shaves with American soap and a Yankee 
safety razor, pulls on his Boston boots over his 
socks from North Carolina, fastens his Connecti- 
cut braces, slips his Waltham or Waterbury watch 
in his pocket, and sits down to breakfast. There 
he congratulates his wife on the way her Illinois 
straight-front-corset sets off her Massachusetts 
blouse, and he tackles his breakfast. where he eats 
bread made from prairie flour, tinned oysters from 
the Pacific Coast and a slice of Kansas City bacon, 
while his wife plays with a slice of Chicago ox- 
tongue. 

While this caricatures matters, there is more 
than a grain of truth to be found in such squibs, 
and instead of proving to be matters for jest, for- 
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eign economists are looking upon this tidal wave 
of American-made products with some alarm, 
particularly as our exports continue to exceed 
our total imports by many millions of dollars; 
and the adjustment of trade is causing no little 
concern to the governments of more than one 
of the countries to which we export liberally. 
Frederic Harrison pays this tribute to American 
leadership, in the Ninetetnth Century: 


No competent observer can doubt that in wealth, 
manufactures, material progress of all kinds, the 
United States, in a very few years, must hold the 
first place in the world without dispute. Its popu- 
lation will soon double that of any nation of 
western Europe. That population will have an educa- 
tion second only to that of Germany and Switzer- 
land, and superior to that of any other European 
nation. The natural resources of their country 
exceed those of all Europe put together. Their 
energy exceeds that of the British; their intelli- 
gence is hardly second to that of Germany and 
France. And their social and political system is 
more favorable to material development than any 
other society ever devised by man. This extraord- 
inary combination of national and social qualities, 
with vast numbers and unbounded physical re- 
sources, cannot fail to give America the undis- 
puted lead in all material things. 


It is hardly necessary to quote further to show 
that in commercial matters American competi- 
tion is already a recognized factor in Europe. 
Just why this is true it would take a volume of 
statistics and another of economical theory to 
tell. 

The Effect on International Finance 


Incidentally the discussions have called out 
numerous views of the consequences which will 
follow American progress and have ventilated 
some interesting questions of international finance. 
As to the consequences to follow the American 
“invasion,” M. Leroy-Beaulieu, in the article 
before quoted, holds that: 


If the United States persists in particular in a 
policy which consists in developing to the utmost 
its own exports to Europe and reducing as much 
as possible the imports from there, vigorous oppo- 
sition on the Continent, and even perhavs in Eng- 
land, will certainly result. 

In 1899 the United States exports to Europe 
were valued at $936,6c0,000 and the imports from 
there were worth only $353,884,000; in 1900 the 
amount was $1,040,000,000, against $440,500,000. So 
the United States exported to Europe two and a 
half, sometimes even nearly three times, as much 
as it imported. 

This situation cannot be considered normal, per- 
manent or decisive. Commerce means exchange, 
and exchange means an approximate equality of 
values between merchandise bought and sold. 

If the United States wishes to assure the unin- 
terrupted development of its European export 
trade it must buy more and more from Europe. 
Otherwise the situation will become impossible. 
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free trade, but all the continental countries, under 
pressure from the landed proprietors, powerful in 
these countries, and from the rural classes, which 
there predominated, believed refuge should be 
taken in a very vigorous protection. 

Now, however, a third period is opening in the 
relations between the two continents—that of the 
invasion, or, rather, for the word is too strong for 
actual facts, of the threatened invasion of Europe 
by articles manufactured in the United States; a 
threat which brings forward serious problems on 
both sides of the Atlantic ocean. 

Let us examine, first, the actual or recent facts. 
According to American statistics, the commerce 
of the United States has developed enormously 
during the past few years and exportation in par- 
ticular has prodigiously increased. In 1900 it was 
$1,478 000,000, against $1,275,000,000 in 1899; that is 
an increase in a single year of about $203,000,000. 
We do not think any nation of the world ever made 
such an advance in one year. 

The imports of the United States ought to show 
a similar improvement. They were $799,000,000 in 


round numbers in 1899; they rose to $829,000,000 
in 1900, only a very moderate increase of $30,000,~ 
ooo—less than 4 per cent. 

The imports and exports of metals are not in- 
cluded in the preceding figures; it appears from 
American statistics that, both in 1899 and 1g00, 
there was, in the fluctuations of imports and ex- 
ports of gold, an excess of imports amount- 
ing to $6,000,000 in 1899 and $12,500,000 in 1900; on 
the contrary, the exports of silver surpassed the 
imports by $22,500,000 in 1899, and by $26,500,000 in 
1900, 

To sum up this commercial situation, the United 
States in 1900 exported merchandise worth $649,- 
000,000 more than it imported; it kept at home its 
whole output of gold and even increased it further 
by $12,500,000 from foreign countries. It must 
have further profited enough by the enormous ex- 
cess of its exportations of merchandise over its im- 
ports to redeem a portion of the bonds of the 
American debt, or American railroads, or other 
American enterprises which were in the hands of 
Europeans. Finally, we must not forget the recent 
open appearance of American banking houses in 
the emission of public. loans, modest, it is true, 
but both English and German. 


General Uneasiness Abroad 


The foregoing general outline of conditions 
which have been observed may be further illus- 
trated in the quotations which follow. The first 
of these is from an article by Geo. B. Waldron, 
which appeared in the Chautauquan. After de- 
tailing the enormous growth of our export trade 
already referred to in M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s arti- 
cle, the author calls attention to the fact that 
while England has for years been mistress of 
the sea and has governed the trade of the world. 
she met a formidable competitor first in Germany 
and now in the United States. 


From her mills England’s manufactured goods 
went to all parts of the world, while her artisans 
prospered and her mill owners grew rich. Then 
of a sudden there came a rude awakening. Side 
by side with her goods were displayed others of a 
different, make. They began to press her in the 
world markets; they even appeared in the home 
shops. Everywhere she read the legend: “Made 
in Germany.” The slow, plodding Teuton in his 
quiet, determined, methodical way had set out to 
achieve a world conquest by trade. He established 
technical schools, his agents all over the world 
studied the methods of success and the oppor- 
tunities of commerce, his mills turned out the 
goods. The German won his place beside the 
Briton in the world’s markets. This was the first 
blow to England’s prestige. 

Now comes the new menace from America. If 
it threatens England, it is equally dangerous to the 
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recently victorious Teuton. In five years our ex- 
ports to England have increased from $506,000,c00 
to $631,000,000, or over fifty per cent., while Ger- 
many takes about twice as much as then, expand- 
ing from $98,000,000 to $191,000,000 in the five 
years. Ten years ago Germany was sending us 
more than she received; to-day the balance of 
trade is $90,000,000 in our favor. Since 1898 she 
has taken more from us tha nfrom any other 
nation. 

It is perhaps needless to dwell upon the 
changed aspect which commerce abroad is show- 
ing to the American traveler, yet it is nothing 
short of a revolution. Quoting again from scat- 
tered paragraphs in Mr. Waldron’s article: 


We have invaded Birmingham with our pig iron, 
we are sending our cutlery to Sheffield, and as 
almost the last straw, “Welsh” tin is being made 
in Wales from American sheets. Our tools, such 
as hatchets, axes, files, and saws, stand without a 
peer in the world. Our sewing machines, bicycles, 
and agricultural implements are everywhere in de- 
mand. and in these goods we are driving England 
and Germany from the field. . . . We. can 
deliver our iron and steel in European markets for 
less than German or English furnacemen charge at 
their very doors. Our factories can turn out fin- 
ished goods ofironand steel so cheap that the world 
is calling for them in preference to any other. 
Sheffield, the home of the steel industry, is being 
dethroned by Pittsburg. Dress goods of 
American manufacture are also invading Europe. 
Superior in originality of design and combinations 
of colors in certain grades, they command higher 
prices than the local goods. We are consuming 
more silk than France, and are sending our silk 
goods to her market. American furniture has in- 
vaded England and the Continent. A London pa- 
per thinks the Briton had better give up the fight. 
Even the office of the up-to-date -Englishman is 
filled with the American product: “One sits on a 
Nebraska swivel chair, writing one’s letters on a 
Syracuse typewriter, signing them with a New 
York fountain pen, and drying them with a blot- 
ting sheet from New England. The letter copies 
are put away in files manufactured in Grand 
Rapids.” 


A writer in the London Daily Mail carrying 
this idea to extravagance remarks that the Eng- 
lishman to-day 


rises in the morning from his New England fold- 
ing-bed, shaves with American soap and a Yankee 
safety razor, pulls on his Boston boots over his 
socks from North Carolina, fastens his Connecti- 
cut braces, slips his Waltham or Waterbury watch 
in his pocket, and sits down to breakfast. There 
he congratulates his wife on the way her Illinois 
straight-front-corset sets off her Massachusetts 
blouse, and he tackles his breakfast, where he eats 
bread made from prairie flour, tinned oysters from 
the Pacific Coast and a slice of Kansas City bacon, 
while his wife plays with a slice of Chicago ox- 
tongue. 


While this caricatures matters, there is more 
than a grain of truth to be found in such squibs, 
and instead of proving to be matters for jest, for- 


eign economists are looking upon this tidal wave 
of American-made products with some alarm, 
particularly as our exports continue to exceed 
our total imports by many millions of dollars; 
and the adjustment of trade is causing no little 
concern to the governments of more than one 
of the countries to which we export liberally. 
Frederic Harrison pays this tribute to American 
leadership, in the Ninete@nth Century: 


No competent observer can doubt that in wealth, 
manufactures, material progress of all kinds, the 
United States, in a very few years, must hold the 
first place in the world without dispute. Its popu- 
lation will soon double that of any nation of 
western Europe. That population will have an educa- 
tion second only to that of Germany and Switzer- 
land, and superior to that of any other European 
nation. The natural resources of their country 
exceed those of all Europe put together. Their 
energy exceeds that of the British; their intelli- 
gence is hardly second to that of Germany and 
France. And their social and political system is 
more favorable to material development than any 
other society ever devised by man. This extraord- 
inary combination of national and social qualities, 
with vast numbers and unbounded physical re- 
sources, cannot fail to give America the undis- 
puted lead in all material things. 


It is hardly necessary to quote further to show 
that in commercial matters American competi- 
tion is already a recognized factor in Europe. 
Just why this is true it would take a volume of 
statistics and another of economical theory to 
tell. 


The Effect on International Finance 


Incidentally the discussions have called out 
numerous views of the consequences which will 
follow American progress and have ventilated 
some interesting questions of international finance. 
As to the consequences to follow the American 
“invasion,” M. Leroy-Beaulieu, in the article 
before quoted, holds that: 


If the United States persists in particular in a 
policy which consists in developing to the utmost 
its own exports to Europe and reducing as much 
as possible the imports from there, vigorous oppo- 
sition on the Continent, and even perhans in Eng- 
land, will certainly result. 

In 1899 the United States exports to Europe 
were valued at $936,6c0,000 and the imports from 
there were worth only $353,884,000; in 1900 the 
amount was $1,040,000,000, against $440,500,000. So 
the United States exported to Europe two and a 
half, sometimes even nearly three times, as much 
as it imported. 

This situation cannot be considered normal, per- 
manent or decisive. Commerce means exchange, 
and exchange means an approximate equality of 
values between merchandise bought and sold. 

If the United States wishes to assure the unin- 
terrupted development of its European export 
trade it must buy more and more from Europe. 
Otherwise the situation will become impossible. 
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Europe cannot be reduced to a subordinate posi- 
tion, a vassalage, to the United States. 

To what besides will such a situation lead, eco- 
nomically? The United States having, in what 
concerns Europe, an enormous and constantly in- 
creasing excess of export trade, consequently be- 
coming more and more the creditor of Europe, 
the result will be that more and more gold will be 
drawn to it to pay the difference between the ex- 
*ports and imports. What good will it do the 
United States to encumber itself with gold more 
than sufficient for its needs? 

To be sure, it may be said that the difference 

between the exports and imports of the United 
States is made up, in part, through the travels and 
expenditures of rich Americans on the western 
shores of the Atlantic. But large as these sums 
may be what these wealthy Americans spend in 
Europe cannot approach the $583,000,000 or $600,- 
000,000, the difference in 1899 and 1900 between the 
exports to and from Europe by the United States. 
We do not overlook the fact that there are other 
elements which lessen this difference a little; never- 
theless the amount is too large to remain at its 
presént status without producing a disturbance in 
economic relations and perhaps international poli- 
tics. 
The United States must buy more from Europe; 
it must lower its duties upon European merchan- 
dise: Europe does not lack useful and desirable 
articles to supply to Americans; the United States 
should give them a warm welcome. 

Unless commerce between the United States and 
Europe can proceed in a regular course, in con- 
tinued development, public opinion in Europe will 
demand and impose new protective duties upon 
_American merchandise. That would be a great 
detriment to civilization. 

On the other hand, from a political point of view, 
if the United States persists in selling to Europe 
without buying from it proportionately. certain 
projécts, like that of a united European custom 
house, or at least a union of continental European 
custom houses, would be more and more favor- 
ablv considered, and end by becoming a reality. 

No well-founded commerce can exist unless it is 
based upon equivalent exchanges. 


Will Commercial Rivalry Lead to War ? 

Another writer, Mr. Brooks Adams, author of 
that remarkable study in finance, The Law of 
Civilization and Decay, writing in the Atlantic 
upon Reciprocity or The Alternative, finds that 
the pursuit, on the part of the United States, of 
an unyielding policy of commercial aggression, 
would force Europe into an attitude of actual 
hostility and that a coalition might easily be 
formed to attack the United States. Mr. Adams 
fears not merely commercial reprisal but actual 
war: 


America has an army of less than 100,000 men, 
with a short supply of officers. and no reserves 
either of soldiers or of material. At the mere 
rumor of war 100,000 men would have to leave the 
countrv to garrison Cuba. Porto Rico, the canal, 
the Philippines, and Hawaii. More ought to go, 
if more could be obtained. But to send 100,000 
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men abroad would strip the Union bare. Even the 
ports would be defended by militia, and no rein- 
forcements would be at hand to supply the waste 
in the tropics. Such garrisons could hardly stand 
against the overwhelming mass of troops which 
could be concentrated against them. 

The navy is even feebler in proportion to the 
task which would be required of it. The United 
States has 520,000 tons of warships built or build- 
ing. France and Germany have 1,162,000, and 
France, Germany, and Russia have 1,731,000. 

Americans are furthermore disposed to assume 
that no coalition could ever be formed against 
them. Judging by the past, nothing can be more 
certain than that coalitions both can and will be 
formed against them, if they so behave as to make 
such coalitions worth the cost and risk. Coalitions 
always have been made, under such conditions, and 
probably always will continue to be made. To be 
opulent, unarmed, and aggressive is to put a 
premium upon them. A coalition of this character 
was, in fact, contemplated in 1898, and is generally 
believed to have been abandoned only through un- 
certainty as to the neutrality of England. Sup- 
posing a coalition of two or more powers, of which 
France were to be one: they would possess an ad- 
mirable base in the West Indies, in Martinique or 
Guadaloupe, and also convenient bases in Asia. 
No station on the whole Asiatic coast is more 
commanding than Port Arthur, held by Russia. 
Fleets, therefore, of any size could be concen- 
trated and supplied close to the seat of war, and 
Europeans compute that they could be cone:n- 
trated against us at the least in the ratio of two 
to one. Our rivals believe that a couple uf defeats 
by overwhelming numbers would settle the war: 
for fleets cannot be built in less than two or three 
years, and they calculate that two or three years 
of isolation, resulting from the loss of control of 
the sea, would produce enough domestic unrest to 
enforce acceptance of their terms. Those terms, 
they assume, would suffice to insure their future 
safety. Such possibilities have not yet been ma- 
turely considered in the United States, because 
the change in the position occupied by the country 
is recent. Men do not immediately divest them- 
selves of their old prejudices. Nevertheless, 
Americans are inclined to believe, and with rea- 
son, that their country is becoming the modern 
seat of empire. If this be so, they must accept the 
dangers and the cost of greatness with its disad- 
vantages. All situations have their drawbacks. 


The “ Balance of Trade"’ Fallacy 


Mr. Carnegie, in his recent widely-quoted arti- 
cle in the Nineteenth Century on English pessim- 
ism, draws a woeful picture of England’s rapidly 
diminishing prestige. He shows that the com- 
merce is dwindling, that she is losing her grasp 
of the sea and her power on land, and having 
proved the matter by statistics turns about and 
shows with even more force and equally good 
figures that England was never stronger or bet- 
ter or richer than she is to-day. So while writers 
are inclined toward a pessimistic view of the 
future it may be that they are borrowing need- 
less trouble. If the trade balance is very heavily 
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in our favor it will doubtless find its proper level 
without resort to armed devastation or of re- 
course to political intrigue. The advantage which 
it is supposed that America will possess comes 
through her foreign trade, the growing magnitude 
of her exports and the failure of imports to keep 
pace with them. In considering this it is well not 
to lose sight of the fact that the apparent “balance 
of trade” in our favor does not necessarily repre- 
sent the profits of thé national ledger. It was 
maintained by Mr. Chas. R. Flint, in an enthusias- 
tic article in the North American Review, that 
because there was a growing balance in our favor 
amounting to some fifty-four millions a month, 
we were “laying by” a profit of that much to our 
credit on the books of the world. He compared 
the United States to a business house that paid all 
its running expenses, had a balance in the bank 
of six hundred millions, while other houses, like 
England, France and Germany were writing up at 
the end of each year losses amounting to a thous- 
and millions. Among those who have replied to 
Mr. Flint’s article is Professor Joseph French 
Johnson, of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
maintains that our wealth by no means hinges 
on the turn which our foreign trade may take. 
On the contrary, he says: 

England deserves congratulations because of her 
so-called “unfavorable balance.” So does France; 
so does Germany. The people of these countries, in 
past generations, hayelaid aside surplus pennies and 
centimes and pfennigs, the unconsumed profits of 
their factories, their agriculture, their ocean-carry- 
ing trade, and have lent their accumulated sav- 
ings to less-favored peoples in North and South 
America, in India, and in the Orient. While mak- 
ing these foreign investments, and before a large 
returning tide of dividends and interest set in, the 
exports of these countries were larger than their 
imports. Now the world is paying them tribute. 
From all quarters of the globe, ships laden with 
luxuries and necessaries are steering toward Eng- 
lish, French, and German ports; and sometimes 
their return voyage is with empty holds, because 
there is no balance to be settled. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a country on the face of the earth 
whose people are not toiling, as it were gratui- 
tously, for the benefit of those Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, and Germans whom Mr. Flint would 
have us pity. The disparity between England’s 
imports and exports furnishes no clue to her pros- 
perity. Knowing England’s investments in vari- 
ous parts of the world, we can safely predict that, 
for many years to come, her imports will exceed 
her exports, no matter how much the latter may 
increase. 

The United States cannot forever go on export- 
ing more than it imports. Indeed, the tide must 
turn within not many years. Americans want pay- 
ment for their products, and that payment must 
come in gold or goods, or remain a debt due us 
from foreigners. Very little of that debt can be 
paid in gold. The United States needs no more 
gold than it produces. It produces a surplus of 
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gold, as it produces a surplus of wheat. It is nat- 
urally a gold-exporting nation. So the payment 
must be made in goods, or in investments. If in 
investments, the time cannot be far off when divi- 
dends and interest on those investments in foreign 
countries will flow in toward the United States, 
just as now dividends and interest payments are 
moving toward France, Germany, and England. 
It is absurd to suppose that any country can al- 
ways be investing and never demand returns on its 
loaned capital. 

The United States, according to Mr. Flint, has 
become a creditor nation because of its favorable 
balance of trade. Here he gets the cart before the 
horse. A creditor nation is one which lends to its 
neighbors. No nation will lend to foreigners if it 
can get a better rate of interest at home. The 
United States is lending money to Europe, be- 
cause European borrowers are now paying a high- 
er rate of interest than American borrowers. There 
could be no other reason why the banks of New 
York should leave balances in Europe. What has 
given rise to the disparity between interest rates 
in the United States and Europe? The accumula- 
tion’ of capital in the United States, and the ab- 
sorption of European capital during recent years 
in wars and in various industrial enterprises, of 
which the Siberian railway is the most notable. 
The United States has become a creditor nation 
because capital is relatively more abundant in the 
United States than in Europe, and not because it 
has managed to sell more to Europe than it has 
bought. 

As a matter of fact, our favorable balance of 
trade, in relation to our position as a creditor 
nation, is a result and not a cause. The disparity 
between our exports and imports has been grow- 
ing in recent years, because of the fact that we 
were willing to lend capital to Europe. our in- 
vestors and bankers realizing there four and five 
per cent. at times when three per cent. could barely 
be got at home. 

American business men must not place too much 
confidence in Mr. Flint’s assertion that “our pros- 
perity is built on lines that place us beyond the 
competition of the world.” In his opinion, we have 
Europe practically at our mercy, for she depends 
upon us for the necessaries of life. whereas we buy 
from Europeans, in the main, only luxuries. ‘We 
send them,” he says, “one hundred pounds of pro- 
duce, and they give us in return a few ounces of 
fizz and feathers. This gives us control of the 
situation.” It is but a short step from this epi- 
gram to the conclusion that the United States is 
under no obligation to Europe for the prosperity 
which it enjoys. Even if Europe, says Mr. Flint, 
should organize an “economical alliance” for the 
purpose of shutting out American goods, Europe 
alone would suffer; if we lost our foreign markets 
our mills and factories “would still be kept busy 
supplying the needs of our own people.” Mr. 
Flint here reaches a conclusion diametrically op- 
posed to the one which constitutes the main thesis 
of his article. In the first place, he finds Uncle 
Sam’s profits to be measured by the excess of 
exports over imports; in the end, he concludes 
that the old gentleman’s business would not suffer 
if he exported no goods at all. Mr. Flint cannot 
be right in both of these positions. As a matter 
of fact, both of them are erroneous. 
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The Martyred Presidents: Jn Memoriam 


LINCOLN—1865. 


O Captain! my Captain! Our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weather’d every rock, the prize we 
sought is won; 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all 
exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim 
and daring; 
But, O heart! heart! heart! 
Oh, the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck, my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain! Rise up and hear the 
bells, 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the 
bugle trills; 
For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths—for you 
the shores a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager 
faces turning: 
Here, Captain! Dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck 
You've fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer. his lips are pale and 
still: 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse 
nor will; 
The shin is anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage 
closed and done; 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes with ob- 
iect won; 
Exrlt. O shores; and ring, O bells! 
Rut I.. with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 


Fallen cold and dead. 
—-Walt Whitman. 


(This is the remarkable poem in which, on May 
6, 1865. London Punch confessed its error, after 
having for four years lampooned Lincoln with pen- 
cil and with pen:) 

You lay a wreath on murdered Lincoln’s bier, 

You. who with mocking pencil wont to trace, 
Broad for the self-complacent British sneer, 

His length of shambling limb, his furrowed face, 


His gaunt, gnarled hands, his unkempt, bristling 
hair, 
His garb uncouth. his bearing ill at ease, 
His lack of all we prize as debonair, 
Of power or will to shine, of art to please. 


You, whose smart pen backed up the pencil’s 
laugh, : 
Judging each step, as though the wav were plain; 
Reckless. so it could point a paragraph, 

Of Chief’s perplexity, or people’s pain. 


PRecide this cornse. that bears for winding sheet 
The Stars and Strines he lived to rear anew, 

Between the mourners at his head and feet. 
Say. scurril-jester, is there room for you? 


Yes, he had lived to shame me from my sneer, 
To lame my pencil, and confute my pen— 

To make me own this hind of princes peer, 
This rail-splitter a true born king of men. 


My shallow judgment I had learnt to rue, 
Notine how to occasion’s height he rose, 
How his quaint wit made home-truth seem more 
true, 
How, iron-like, his temper grew by blows. 


How humble yet how hopeful he could be; 
How in good fortune and in ill the same; 

Nor bitter in success, nor boastful he, 
Thirstv for gold, nor feverish for fame. 


He went about his work—such work as few 
Ever had laid on head and heart and hand— 
As one who knows, where there’s a task to do, 
Man’s honest will must Heaven’s good grace 
command; 


Who trusts the strength will with the burden grow, 
That God makes instruments to work His will, 
If but that will we can arrive to know, 
Nor tamper with the weights of good and ill. 


So he went forth to battle, on the side 
That he felt clear was Liberty’s and Right’s, 
As in his peasant boyhood he had plied 
His warfare with rude nature’s thwarting 
mights— 


The uncleared forest, the unbroken soil, 

The iron-hark, that turns the laborer’s axe, 
The ranid that o’erbears the boatman’s toil, 

The prairie, hiding the mazed wanderer’s tracks. 


The ambushed Indian, and the prowling bear— 
Such were the needs that helped his youth to 
train; 
Rough culture—but such trees large fruit may 


bear, 
If but their stocks be of right girth and grain. 


So he grew up, a destined work to do, 

And lived to do it: four long-suffering years’ 
Ill-fate, ill-fortune, ill-report, lived through, 

And then he heard the hisses change to cheers, 


The taunts to tribute, the abuse to praise, 
And took both with the same unwavering mood; 
Till. as he came on light, from darkling days, 
And seemed to touch the goal from where he 
stood 


A felon hand, between the goal and him, 
Reached from behind his back, a trigger prest— 
And those perplexed and-patient eyes were dim, 
Those gaunt, long-laboring limbs were laid to 
rest! 


The words of mercy were unon his lips, 
Forgiveness in his heart and on his ven, 

When this vile murderer brought swift eclipse 
To thoughts of peace on earth, good-will to men. 
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The Old World and the New, from sea to sea, 
Utter one voice of sympathy and shame! 

Sore heart, so stopped when it at last beat high, 
Sad life, cut short just as its triumph came. 





GARFIELD—1881. 


O God, the people come to thee 

With sinking heart, yet upward eye; 
Draw thou, O God, thy children nigh, 
And hear while still they bend the knee! 


He whom thou lovedst, Lord, is dead; 
Our brother, whom thou mad’st so fair, 
Hath left this heavy-burthened air, 
And to some sweeter clime is fled. 


Heal thou, O God, the bitter grief, 
Assuage, we pray, the lasting smart 
That tortures now the nation’s heart; 
Oh, send thy suffering ones relief! 


Help us to pray as prayed thy Son; 

Help us to trust a Father’s care; 

And since thou couldst not grant our prayer, 
Help us to say, Thy will be done! 


When wrath doth maim or malice kill 
Our rulers, chosen in thy sight, 
Keep thou, O Lord,-our ancient Right, 
And be to us a Ruler still. 
—J. Brainerd Thrall, Christian Union. 





X McKINLEY—1901. 


O, Liberty! Enthroned in human right, 
What outrages are wrought in thy fair name; 
When keen-eyed fury breaks in secret might 
Through gulf of yawning chaos into flame. 
When harbingers of death—like Phrygia’s flood 
Upon the shore where Niobe was changed— 
Beat on the rocks where thou hast oft withstood 
The sable-mantled ghouls against these ranged. 


When anarchy’s malign and poisoned sting, 
Like Erynnis’ destructive venom spread, 
More feared .icn war or pestilence, will ring 
A nation’s .entation for its dead. 
Then wasted fi “€de .curdles in thy veins, 
Through da‘card  troke of one who claimed thy 
pale, 
And all thy fruit of time in galling chains 
To mark severe the humbler human scale. 
—John J. O’Connell, New Orleans Picayune. 





Great hearted ruler of a mighty State, 
Clothed in the awful dignity of death, 
The passing outward of thy mortal breath, 
Hath left us desolate and yet elate. 


Peace, peace, for thee is no disquietude; 

And we will not bewail in wild affright, 

Like helpless children crying in the night. 
Though stricken sore, we knew that God is good. 


Wisdom and truth were on thy gracious lips; 
Thy high born soul in honor did abide; 
Thy noble life by virtue sanctified, 

Flames with a splendor death cannot eclipse. 
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We weave our cypress with immortal bays; 
For, thou art victor in the awful strife; 
And in the thought of thy abounding life, 
We break our requiems with notes of praise. 


Thy life hath not gone out—it goeth on. 
All that thou wast, all that thou art, is ours. 
Thy God hath called to higher use thy powers. 
“Good-by. It is God’s will. His will be done.” 
—Frank Theodore Pomeroy, Boston Journal. 





And while the people pressed to meet their chief, 
And he was greeting them with smiling face, 
And the glad moments were submerging grief 
In pride of him, the country, and the race, 
There, where Columbia’s greatness was displayed’ 
In products wonderful of shop and soil, 
With latest triumphs of high art arrayed— 
Sublime epitome of thought and toil— 
In the rich fulness of that happy tide, 
Aglow with memories of the nation’s fame, 
As if all human sweetness to deride, 
A form surcharged with evil venom came 
Just when hearts felt surest all were well, 
(Alas, the future is forever dark!) 
Its finger bent, and the great ruler fell. 
O fatal touch! O fallen shining mark! 
At once the swelling waves of joy rolled back, 
And waves of sorrow angrily rushed in, 
Earth’s mightiest nation draped itself in black, 
And all the nations shuddered at the sin. 
—Geo. C. Bragdon, Boston Post. 





’Tis not the President alone 
Who, stricken by that bullet, fell, 
The assassin’s shot that laid him prone 
Pierced a great nation’s heart as well; 
And when the baleful tidings sped 
From lip to lip throughout the crowd, 
Then, as they deemed their ruler dead 
’Twas Liberty that cried aloud. 


Ay, Liberty! for where the foam 
Of oceans twain marks out the coast 
’Tis there, in Freedom’s very home, 
That anarchy has maimed its host; 
There ’tis that it has turned to bite 
The hand that fed it; there repaid 
A country’s welcome with black spite; 
There, Judas-like, that land betrayed. 


For ’tis no despot that’s laid low, 
But a free nation’s chosen chief; 
A free man, stricken by a blow 
Base, dastardly, past all belief. 
And Tyranny exulting hears 
The tidings flashed across the sea: 
While stern Repression hugs her fears, 
And mouths them in a harsh degree. 


Meanwhile the cloud, though black as death, 
Is lined with hopes, hopes light as life, 
And Liberty that, scant of breath, 
Had watched the issue of the strife, 
Fills the glad air with grateful cries 
To find the sun no more obscured, 
And with new yearnings in her eyes 
Climbs to her watch tower—reassured. 
—Truth, London. 
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Moory Carving. .....ccccecccccccccccccce secccccvccececes necwed Home 

The one great distinction between stone and 
ivory carving is that while the stone artist dele- 
gates the “roughing” process to others, only doing 
the finishing himself, an ivory carving is never 
touched by alien hands from the moment the 
raw material is cut from the tusk to its com- 
pletion. The first step is the choice of ivory, 
which exists in two varieties, hard with firm, 
tense fiber from the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
soft and open fiber from India. 

The test is to cut the extreme tip from a tusk 
to judge if it be sound or “sick” from the appear- 
ance of the nerve, which, thin as a thread at that 
point, enlarges as it runs along the mighty tooth. 
A piece is then cut off, and slightly roughed to 
allow a rude sketch of what is intended to be 
carved, and then with a “web-saw” is cut away 
the superfluous material, leaving a wide margin 
for finishing and rounding. The next process is 
that of filing, but with a file the teeth of which 
constitute a saw rather than a file proper, this 
being especially designed to enable the artist to 
remove twice the material with the single ex- 
penditure of power required to produce the effect 
with other tools, 

Cut away to this extent, good ivory shows a 
rich, mellow, yellow tint, which, slowly becoming 
whiter under the sculptor’s handling, gives the 
statuette the appearance of “growing” beneath 
the hand; a deceptive feature to which much of 
the curious popularity of this work with true 
artists is believed to have been due. The file 
leaves the figure with a definite rude outline, like 
a clay model, but with fio features to the head, 
nothihg but the line of the pose. Then is used 
the graver, a chisel made in a variety of shapes, 
curved, straight, of such exquisitely tempered 
steel that for years all of them were made in 
England, the small number, practically speaking, 
in use probably having something to do with this 
fact. 

The left hand of the artist holds the ivory 
while the graver, levered by the two forefingers, 
penetrates where the file could not, forming cavi- 
ties for the eyes, leaving standing the ears, nose, 
the contour of the neck and face and the folds 
of the drapery, and the tool is worked only by the 
strength of the fingers and wrist. 

The statuette has at last assumed human form; 
from now it grows, lives, all but breathes, be- 
neath the magic touch of its creator. It-is as a 
child, and the dawn and growth of expression, 
ever increasing, ever perfecting, leads the artist 
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to love his work to an extent apparently impossi- 
ble in any other branch of art. Take the figure, 
perfect in outline, but without expression; the 
face, perfect in feature, but also lacking ex- 
pression; a white ghost of a figure, a figure only; 
it can be mistaken for nothing else. 

Then comes in the highest art of the worker. 
With his “scraper,” a many-sized tool like a set 
of dental instruments, a series of sharp cuts made 
with a perfect knowledge of anatomy, and a 
modern miracle is worked. It is as when a sleep- 
ing child smiles. The lines around the mouth, 
nose and eyes appear, the ear is turned to catch 
a sound, the pupils of the eyes dilate, and every 
line glows with life, but the end is not yet. Over 
and over again the artist guides the scraper with 
unerring care. The thirty-second part of a line 
too deep or too long may turn a young face into 
an old one, may give to the pensive pose a vivid 
suggestion of unwelcome diablerie, and at last, so 
far as the carving goes, the statuette is finished. 

Now comes the polishing, a mystic change 
which turns the semi-rough surface to the downy 
texture of human skin to an extent that marble, 
cold marble, can never hope to approach. Here 
is shown the exquisite skill in choosing the piece 
for working. If a woman, the naked flesh will 
appear most natural, the creamy, yellow hue of 
the ivory giving a subcutaneous effect, a glossy, 
satiny suggestion which is beyond description, 
but which grows as if by magic beneath the fin- 
gers of the producer. No tools are used here. 

Grades of pumice stone, starting with that 
coarse as sand to that impalpable as powder, are 
applied with a curious circulatory motion which 
warms the surface and never permits it to cool; 
and after repeated and patient applications on 
felt and leather pads there is produced a polish 
which few substances attain. If the subject be 
of human form the veins are cunningly simulated 
on the skin, so that they appear to be under it; 
the delicate run of the ivory grain in its ever 
varying light and shade seems to follow the 
gland system of the human skin, and from the 
day the statuette leaves the worker’s hands there 
commences an everlasting and unceasing subtle 
change, a mellowing of that which no words can 
aptly describe, and, so far, no art imitate. Age 
alone places its sign manual on the product of the 
ivory craft. 





Parisian Models,......... Paulucei di Calboli.........La Revue (Paris) 


It was during the reign of Louis XIV., when 
the prize of Rome was inaugurated, that the 
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Italian models began to visit Paris. Until the 
middle of the nineteenth century they all came 
from the Latium and brought their families with 
them. Toward 1850, the Padroni organized a 
regular recruiting of models in the Campania and 
the Basilicate. They were in the habit of sending 
to the French capital many children, some of 
whom starved to death, until a law passed in 1873 
prevented the padrons from practising their in- 
dustry. 

To-day, however, the French model, who did 
not exist in former times, is at a premium in the 
studios of modern artists, who prefer the delicate 
and pale Parisian woman to the heavy Italian. 
This is not a well-paid profession. With the ex- 
ception of a few celebrities paid a fabulous price, 
a woman seldom receives more than five francs 
for four hours’ work. The men are paid four 
francs. The dull season is quite long also, and 
the models are compelled to have another trade. 
They sing in the street or play the violin or the 
hand organ. Some of them are bootblacks. The 
Italian models live very poorly. Macaroni, 
onions, green peppers, garlic and raw tomatoes 
constitute their bill of fare. They inhabit the 
tenements in the poorest part of Paris, at Mont- 
parnasse, La Villette and in the rue Mouffetard— 
where they have been located since the reign of 
Louis XIV. 





Science in Arabian Pottery........sseee8- Bulletin Egyptien (Cairo) 

If we examine the coarse pottery used in 
Egypt we find that the artisan follows the old 
tradition. The slime of the Nile and its water 
as substratum; the hand; the lathe, the spatula 
and fire as tools; the shape according to the fancy 
of the worker, be it a water pitcher or a fancy 
article. 

But if this article is intended for a purpose, 
science intervenes and the artisan unwittingly 
follows tradition. He would not succeed, doing 
otherwise. 

We take as an example the “Zir,” the great 
jar of porous clay used to filter water. This pot- 
tery is of ancient origin. It is ovoid in shape 
and thus offers the greatest capacity under the 
smallest volume. One may say that this shape 
was formerly selected on account of its facility 
of execution on the lathe. However, we always 
find the same outlines; we see that the edge is 
thin and increases in thickness from top to bot- 
tom, the greatest thickness at the point, in the 
most slanting part. There is undoubtedly a sci- 
entific cause for this. 

When the apparatus is filled with impure water, 
the liquid is only subjected to the force of gravity, 
as we know according to the principles of hydro- 
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statics that the pressure of a volume of water on 
the inner walls of a vase exercises itself in all 
directions. In this case, the pressure of water on 
the inner parts of the vase encounters a resist- 
ance which decreases from top to bottom, but 
we have seen that these lateral walls are less 
thick than the ovoidal extremity; therefore they 
will filter more rapidly than the point which re- 
mains inactive. The amount of filtered water 
consequently will travel outside of the jar to form . 
a continuous drop at the point. 

The organic matter held in suspension meets 
the internal walls of the jar, encountering an 
inclined plane, which leads them toward the point 
where they accumulate and cannot soil the super- 
ior stratum. This is not all. If we study this 
jar at the point of view of the capillary phe- 
nomena so well described by Lippmann, we see 
that it fills all the desiderata of modern science. 
According to a law of physics on capillarity, we 
admit that a liquid body passing through a porous 
wall or a film travels the faster as it nears the 
less dense medium. 

In the “Zir” we notice that the belly, which 
offers the greatest surface to the air, constitutes 
precisely the less dense medium. 

On this account, the more the liquid travels 
toward the point, the more the surface dimin- 
ishes; the more the thickness increases, the more 
dense is the sheet of filtered water, and the less 
it is in contact with the air. For these reasons 
the upper parts of the apparatus do the filtering 
(exactly what we want), because we know the 
inferior zone is soiled with organic matter. 

From this it will be readily understood that the 
“Zir” is a scientific apparatus well constructed. 
The “Zir” stands alone in its class as a scientific 
filter. - 


Th Making of Stained Ghae, « o:00600000000060000000000008000- Sunday 


There is no mystery about the process of mak- 
ing a stained-glass window, unless there be any- 
thing occult in years of study and perseverance. 

First a small colored design is prepared by 
the draughtsman, usually to a scale of one inch 
to the foot, which, after being altered according 
to suggestions made, is hung upon the wall, and 
from it a cartoon or full-size drawing made for 
the actual window. This is executed either in 
charcoal or sepia, on paper made expressly for 
such drawings, but the cartoon is never, or very 
rarely colored. 

The cartoon being pronounced satisfactory, is 
laid face upward on a board, and covered with a 
length of transparent glazing cloth, upon which 
are marked all the lead lines which will appear 
in the window, so that an outline is furnished for 
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the glazier to cut every individual piece of glass 
to. This “cutline,” as the glazier’s working draw- 
ing is called, is “colored,” not by pigments of 
various tints, but by the name or number of a 
color marked in the center of each section of 
glass. The “cutline” is now handed to the glazier 
with the small colored design, which he hangs 
over his work-board, and by its aid he matches, 
piece by piece, the whole window, and cuts the 
hundreds of fragments of which a window is com- 
posed. 

The work so far completed, the painter per- 
forms his part by laying each section of glass in 
its correct position on the cartoon, and outlining 
it with a brown color, using gum arabic as a 
medium. After outlining carefully, the glass is 
handed to the kilnman for firing or “burning in.” 
When cool, the glass is again returned to the 
painter, who, laying a large sheet of stout ordi- 
nary window glass flat over the cutline, proceeds 
to lay upon it all the small pieces of the window, 
which go to make up the subject or figure in hand. 
These pieces he deftly fastens down by dropping 
a mixture of hot wax and resin around the edge 
of each, in isolated drops sufficiently close to hold 
it in place. 

Now he raises the easel .glass with the subject 
upon it, and places it upon his easel, where, after 
coating it over with a “matt” or “stipple” film, 
he proceeds to paint the glass by stippling or 
washing in the shadows and folds of the draperies, 
etc., and taking out the “high lights” by means of 
sticks, quills and short-haired brushes, of various 
sizes, called “scrubs.” The painting being fin- 
ished, the easel glass is again laid flat, and the 
various pieces detached by a sharp tap of the 
handle of a palette- -knife. 

The glass is then fired again, and the “flesh, r 
as heads, hands, feet, etc., are technically termed, 
is painted and fired a third time, as it is more 
carefully treated in painting to obtain the exact 
tone, depth and expression. 

Everything being perfect, the glass is again re- 
turned to the glazier, who proceeds to “lead” the 
window, building piece to piece with narrow 
“calmes” of lead having a groove on each side, 
until the whole is carefully fitted together, when 
every joint of the leading is soldered and the 
panels are raised for inspection. Should any 
alterations be desired, the offending pieces of 
glass are removed, and fresh pieces are now cut, 
painted and inserted. 

The final work is to cement the “lights,” as the 
panels are now called; this is done by smearing 


the entire surface over with an amalgamation of 
litharge, oil and whiting, and so thrusting the 
compound between the lead and glass by means of 
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a stiff brush as to render the work water-tight, 
wind-tight and stiff. It is then ready for fixing in 
the church. 

In painting a window many things have to 
be considered. Is the light at the back of the 
window good? If so, fairly deep painting may 
be adopted, and the coloring may be rich: but if 
the light be obstructed by trees or outer build- 
ings, more white glass must be employed, and the 
positive colors, or “pot metals” used (as self- 
colored glass is technically called), must be pale 
and bright or the result will be a deplorable 
“muddy” production, the whole effect being that 
of a painting on parchment rather than a painting 
on a beautiful translucent medium. 

The height of a window from the ground makes 
a great difference in the drawing, for if the win- 
dows are for the clerestory of a church, the fig- 
ures must be drawn much taller and slimmer 
than if the window were destined for the level 
of the eye of the spectator, otherwise they will 
look dumpy and fat. For the south aspect, a win- 
dow should be painted much darker than for one 
intended for a steady north light, upon which the 
sun never shines. 

It may be permissible to criticise one or two 
items in modern glass painting without disparage- 
ment to any individual. There is a tendency 
shown to overload the glass with paint, and so 
strive to obtain with surface color what should 
be shown in the glass itself—viz., richness and 
depth without obscurity and denseness. 

Another point is a tendency to cut up fine large 
windows into a number of little subject panels, 
each subject being laboriously worked upon, and 
finished very elaborately. Such a window is beau- 
tiful to look upon, when one is close to it, but 
what is its effect when seen from a short dis- 
tance? It is no longer a beautiful stained glass 
window, but a kaleidoscope, a collection of post- 
age stamps, a mere jumble of color: the effect 
the artist has striven to attain is lost, from want 
of breadth and boldness of treatment. This, alas, 
is the fate of many beautifully drawn and painted 
windows; they are pictures for close observation, 
not windows to decorate and complement the 
“tout ensemble” of the interior of a church. 

If we look at a good example of fifteenth- 
century work we shall find that four-fifths of the 
glass used is white, one-fifth only being colored 
glass, but so judiciously used that at a glance one 
would be apt to suppose half the glass was “col- 
or”; but take the window to pieces and place 
white and color in separate places, then on meas- 
uring the proportions it will be found that 
“white” is quadruple the area of “color.” Do 
not some of the modern painters err in this mat- 
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ter, and, striving for richness of effect, fall into 
the error of over-coloring? They would probably 
admit it. 

It may interest readers to learn that no per- 
fectly white glass is ever used to make a modern 
stained glass window. Yet such is the case; but 
what is called “white” is of a deep straw or green 
tone, which tone is rendered pale by the rays of 
light passing through, and so making the toned 
glass appear white. Some artists use “white” so 
deep in tone that a person unaccustomed to the 
art would pronounce the glass a positive green. 





The Abnakee Village Rug.....Katherine E. Miller,,,, House Beautiful 


Recent development of a home industry has 
brought the Abnakee rug to view: Its habitat 
is Pequaket, New Hampshire, and the conjunc- 
tion of Indian terms in name and locality is in 
thorough harmony with the use of North Ameri- 
can Indian designs as the basis of its ornament. 

The Abnakee rug is a modern and practical 
adaptation of the old-fashioned rag carpet, famil- 
iar product of housewives and daughters in 
New England farm homes. Yet, one who recalls 
the drawn or hooked rag mats of his grandmoth- 
er’s parlor, with their crude color combinations, 
and no attainment of beauty, will scarcely recog- 
nize the process as the same that produces the 
Abnakee rug with its simple, direct ornament, 
and beautiful soft tones. In its finished state the 
Abnakee rug is an ornamental carpet of neutral 
color, varying in size and pattern. The ground 
is usually a solid tone with a contrasting orna- 
ment laid in the center, or as a border, embody- 
ing an Indian totem or savage design. 

In all its processes it is the work of village 
women and girls, guided by Mrs. Helen R. Albee, 
who is both designer and director, as well as 
originator of the industry. As a home industry 
it engages the efforts of the untrained and un- 
skilled, who in return for their iabor derive just 
compensation and a growing sense of beauty in 
form and color. Through the various processes 
they acquire knowledge and become trained work- 
ers. They gain employment for their leisure 
hours, and earn remuneration for conscientious 
labor. 

No additional beauty had come to the drawn 
rug, as the years of hooking rags passed in the 
farm homes, until it occurred to an artistic mind 
to apply a knowledge of design, a feeling for 
color, and a sense of form. Native thrift and 
economy had directed the efforts of the rag car- 
pet-makers, by which they found profitable use 
for odds and ends in the rag-bag. Artistic per- 
ception became the dominant influence in the 
modern rug. The evolution of the Abnakee rug, 
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with its warm tints of red, green, blue and dull 
yellow, from the rag mat of a former generation 
was induced by condition and circumstance. It 
applies old principles to new uses. 

Fresh from a period of practical study in New 
York, Mrs. Albee conceived the plan of adopting 
a solid color for the groundwork and of applying 
artistic ornament. She found, by experiment with 
chemicals and dyes, that flannel strips took colors 
evenly and a better rug was possible. She car- 
ried her suggestion and advice to the village 
women to secure their co-operation. They met 
her willingly, but in absolute ignorance. 

At first, utilizing art forms for the central orna- 
ment, she afterward saw greater consistency in 
the use of savage ornament, and she began to em- 
ploy North American designs almost exclusively. 
Abnakee is a modified form of the general name 
for the Indian tribes of Maine and of New Hamp- 
shire, including the Pequaket Indians, and the 
cipher woven on the label of the Abnakee rugs 
is an Indian totem which appears on a treaty 
between the Abnakees and the English. 

Once a demand for the product was established, 
the village workers awakened to genuine inter- 
est. Mrs. Albee began to see greater possibil- 
ities for the industry. She met with hearty en- 
couragement among the professional designers, 
who had at first looked askance at the project, 
and questioned the marketable quality of a 
hooked rag rug. She was surrounded by a mere 
handful of workers, but they had attained origin- 
ality and artistic beauty in their product, and she 
began to hear words of praise where formerly 
there had been silent questioning. Individuality 
was stamped in both pattern and coloring, and an 
humble occupation was accepted as an honorable 
industry. 

The variety that appears in the Abnakee rug 
is the result of individual choice, for each rug 
meets especial requirements, and the “made-to- 
order” feature gives a character to the industry 
that even the village people appreciate. At first 
the industry was conducted in so quiet a way as 
to attract little notice outside the immediate cir- 
cle of workers. An order received, the work was 
immediately given out in the village, and the labor 
progressed until the task was done. 

Perhaps not more than twenty individual work- 
ers have been employed in the last four years, 
but each in turn has felt the influence of beauty, 
and acquired proficiency in construction. It has 
been a slow process, for as yet no trained guid- 
ance has been substituted for Mrs. Albee’s, and 
during her occasional absence from Pequaket, no 
progress is made. Special orders require in- 
telligent supervision, an exact knowledge of color, 
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in order to match samples, also an artistic feeling 
for color to successfully combine other colors and 
secure harmony. 

That these qualities are not common is obvious, 
for among all the workers no one has appeared 
who possessed either qualifications to a percepti- 
ble degree. Though the industry is simple in its 
processes, it presupposes knowledge and efficiency 
in the director. This point of view is most dis- 
couraging to the original promoter, but it em- 
phasizes the need of trained perception and sug- 
gests a new field of endeavor for self-supporting 
women. 

Enterprises similar to the Abnakee rug indus- 
try could be inaugurated in a dozen communities, 
but at the head of each must be a trained artist 
with knowledge of design, executive ability, and 
originality. With such directors there would be 
no limit to the scope of the work, for each would 
exercise her own individuality and the product 
would bear the imprint of her taste and judg- 
ment. 


A striking feature of the Abnakee rug as a 
hand product is the comparative rapidity of its 
execution which enables it to be sold for a rea- 
sonable price. A clever worker can in seven or 
eight hours do from three or four square feet. 
Great rapidity accomplishes one square foot in 
an hour or little ‘over. A skilled worker could 
make in one day a rug three by five feet, valued 
at fifteen dollars and a half. Another size, three 
by six feet, commands twenty-one dollars. A 
simpler pattern, three by five feet, is marked thir- 
teen dollars. Size and figures are quoted to give 
a definite idea of the value of the industry. 

The method of hooking through a web founda- 
tion strips of cloth or flannel which are dipped in 
dyes to secure the desired color, is practically the 
same as that employed by the native workers. 
An effect of Oriental softness is attained by clip- 
ping the loops on the right side, leaving the raw 
ends to produce the pile finish. The decoration 
is applied directly from a study of savage orna- 
ment, 
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BE CAN GIDE coins cccccctccsiccvesieesess cons Magazine of Art 

Fitzgeorge avenue is an architectural experi- 
ment on so large a scale, and contains so many 
new elements of interest, that some record of it 
is called for. 

The avenue is nearly a quarter of a mile long, 
and runs from a point in Auriol Road, West 
Kensington, close to St. Paul’s Schools, to a point 
in North End Road, nearly opposite the house of 
the late Sir E. Burne-Jones. The road is fifty 
feet wide from fence to fence, but in some parts 
the buildings are 150 feet apart, as where court- 
yard faces courtyard. The road is, on plan, in 
the form of an extended S, and the double curve 
gives it a peculiar interest, and greatly assists 
the grouping of the buildings. The whole street, 
from end to end, on both sides, is devoted to 
“residential flats,” and that fact alone makes the 
enterprise unique; but each block of flats, al- 
though having a harmonious relation to its neigh- 
bor, is distinct in design. Thus, while the whole 


range of buildings gives the impression of having: 


been produced by one designer, each group of 
buildings has an interest of its own. Beyond the 
pleasing irregularity established by the form of 
the road itself, most of the blocks are arranged 
round large open courtyards next to the street, 
so that there is no formal line of frontage such 
as one associates with most streets, but a very 
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interesting series of broken lines. In the same 
way, the sky-line has been the subject of care, 
and, partly by varying the heights of the different 
blocks, and partly by the introduction of gables 
and tower, a striking effect has been produced. 

The architect, Mr. Delissa Joseph, F.R.I.B.A., 
has thus evidently sought to obtain his effects 
by the grouping of masses, the breaking of the 
sky-line, and the general modeling of the work, 
rather than by elaboration of detail, although 
some thoughtful detail has been introduced into 
the working out of the designs. The courtyards, 
which are laid out as gardens, are quite new fea- 
tures of interest in a London street. Necessarily 
a great many of the old trees had to be removed, 
but as many as possible have been left in posi- 
tion; and they have been supplemented by the 
planting of the whole avenue, on both sides, with 
new trees. The blocks have been built by Mr. 
Henry Lovatt. 

At the inaugural ceremony Mr. Delissa Joseph 
pointed out that, as far as he knew, there were 
only two precedents for a whole street having 
been designed by one architect—the one being 
Regent street, designed by Nash, and the other 
the Adelphi, designed by the Brothers Adam. 
He alluded to the recognition that had been 
offered to British architecture by the great public 
ceremony undertaken by the Lord Mayor in open- 
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ing this street in full state, pointing out how 
inadequate was the public recognition of architec- 
ture in England as a general rule, and how differ- 
ent was the reception accorded it in foreign lands. 
The adoption of a suggestion made by Mr. S. J. 
Solomon, A.R.A., that a permanent Committee 
of Taste should be formed to control the design 
of street building in London, is‘as unlikely as it is 
desirable. 


es ivindncnbs centsncsuccdbesbuwseccieetesaboed Scribner's 


It is much to be wished that some such benefi- 
cent societies as those which occupy themselves 
with the planting and preservation of trees and 
the improvement of villages, would take up seri- 
ously the subject of fountains in our cities. It 
seems a propaganda especially adapted to fem- 
inine activities. So much enthusiasm is expend- 
ed by women, here and there, on civic matters; 
why not some of it on this vital question of 
beautifying the town? 

Probably the new type of commercial city has 
lost in nothing so much, to the sight and the 
imagination, as in the suppression of those multi- 
tudinous water-jets, falling into shallow basins, 
which were common in the towns of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Fountains 
against palace walls, in the center of market- 
places, in the courtyards of houses of the more 
important sort, had, to be sure, a long period of 
direct utility, and were not provided solely for 
embellishment. When every housewife could 
turn on a faucet in her own domain a source of 
inexhaustible civic picturesqueness was, by the 
same token, turned off. But fountains were not 
among the most salient and significant posses- 
sions of the town of the Middle Age and later, 
for nothing but the daily procession of women 
carrying water-jugs to their sparkling rivers. The 
jugs filled, there was a loitering; groups of idlers 
and gossips formed naturally at that spot; it was 
a place for usefulness, but it was also a place for 
sorcery. For there is strange hypnotizing power 
in the sight of water purling up and out amidst 
paving-stones and masonry. Whether it pours 
forth in an iridescent shower from the monu- 
mental fountains of Paris and Rome, and dimples 
in the great basins of Versailles and Caserta, or 
drops noiselessly into a cracked marble receptacle 
at the street corner of an old, obscure, little pro- 
vincial town, it catches the eye, and arrests and 
prolongs the attention in a measure equaled by 
no other feature in the outward physiognomy of 
a place. Of the thousands who in the course of 
a day pass the base of a statue, perhaps less than 
a hundred glance above the level of their heads 
and receive an impression of beauty from the 
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marble. They are the fraction who are prepared 
for such impressions, and are looking for ‘them. 
All the rest barely know that the statue is there. 
But a fountain is not thus passed by. Not every 
one is conscious that fountains can stir and stim- 
ulate him; but to watch a circle of heavy-visaged 
park-loungers staring absurdly into one by the 
hour is to gain a strong idea of the way in which 
they may unconsciously affect the most dormant, 
or the most embryonic, beauty-sense. Fountains 
are, altogether, to the public life of cities, what 
the open hearth is to the private life of homes. 
An open fire draws the gaze continually, brings all 
the room about it as if it were a magnet; and this 
not half so much because of the physical reason 
of the warmth it gives as because of the escape 
that it provides for the imagination. To pause 
and watch the silver spray a moment is to feel 
the lure of watching it indefinitely. The play of 
the changeful water speaks of spontaneity, of spir- 
itual freedom; it is ecstatic; it is neither to hold 
nor to bind; it is pure, soaring inspiration. It 
it everything, precisely, that the life of the busy 
man or the plodder of either sex is not and can’t 
be. 

Just because of this is it so greatly a matter of 
regret that fountains enter so little nowadays into 
our plans of municipal improvement. Their prac- 
tical utility may be at an end, but their esthetic 
influence should not on that account be foregone. 
It is strangely short-sighted to ignore that influ- 
ence. The modern feeling with regard to the im- 
portance given to fountains at the close of the 
seventeenth century in France, for instance, is 
rather, that it was founded on a puerile fancy. 
Yet Le Notre was a genius in his kind, and what 
he did with the parks of Louis XIV., and with 
the water brought into them, would satisfy the 
taste and feeling of the most brilliant minds that 
France ever had. The liking for the spectacular 
use of water, such use of it as was exemplified in 
the “grandes eaux” of Versailles and St. Cloud, 
has been lost by modern society. One might say 
that its substitute in our times was the popular 
liking for pyrotechnics. As food for the lover of 
suggestive beauty and of romantic effects, it may 
safely be asserted that the “grandes eaux” were 
far better than fireworks. 

But fountains need not be spectacular. They 
can be touching and interesting when they are 
quite humble. They can also be—such is their 
unique prerogative—full of inspiration and de- 
light when they are quite baroque and ugly. Then 
why go on building miles of stony thoroughfares 
in our great towns without so much as a spray 
of water in any part of them to make rainbows 
in the sun, and to cause our spirits to take wings 
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a little at the sight? We build under conditions 
which shut out inexorably the pleasantness of 
gardens and other verdure; and we lament the 
fact; but fountains demand so little space that 
we could have them where traffic most presses. 
Our forefathers placed them as often as possible 
down in the street itself. 





Architecture and Civic Duty..... A. D. F Hamlin....Harper's Weekly 


Long after the practical convenience of a build- 
ing has been outgrown on account of changing 
conditions, its beauty will remain to delight, or its 
ugliness to affront, the gaze of every passer-by. 
Its convenience concerns the few who use it; its 
artistic qualities the many who look upon it—the 
whole community. Like old wine, a beautiful 
building grows more precious with the years, for 
time deals tenderly and lovingly with its lines 
and colors. Our national Capitol and White 
House, Independence Hall and Christ Church in 
Philadelphia, the State House and King’s Chapel 
in Boston, the City Hall and St. Paul’s and Old 
Trinity in New York, have to-day a rarer charm 
than when they first stood forth in the freshness 
of new masonry and sharp profiles. When a city 
or state erects a beautiful structure, it returns to 
the tax-payers a large interest upon their invest- 
ment, in which the humblest citizen can share 
without cutting coupons in a bank vault to claim 
it withal. Beautiful architecture is the one form 
of art which reaches and appeals to all sorts and 
conditions of men. It cannot be shut up in a 
house or gallery like a picture, nor does it de- 
pend, like a work of sculpture, on a personality 
or episode for its interest, and it is not an art 
of momentary and occasional exercise like music. 
Architecture is the one universal art, speaking 
through the eyes to the emotions of the child 
and the adult, of the wise and the foolish. Its 
works stand through the centuries, diffusing con- 
tinuously whatever is in them of beauty or in- 
spiration; their delightsomeness no one can seize 
for himself alone. This is one of the high pre- 
rogatives of architecture, to be like the “quality 
of mercy,” twice blessed; “for it blesseth him who 
gives and him who takes,” and compels even the 
selfish and vain-glorious man to enrich the com- 
monwealth, and increase the sum of the public 
enjoyment by the very splendor and richness of 
what he provides for his own _ gratification. 
Viewed from the standpoint of the public good, 
the duty of the city or state and of its citizens 
alike is to give to the commonwealth the best 
within their power whenever they build; indeed, 
neither has a right knowingly to inflict upon any 
neighborhood the incurable injury of an ugly 
building. As the late Dean Abbott of the Uni- 
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versity Law School was wont to teach his pupils, 
“the public has a right to its easement in mate- 
rial beauty,” in buildings as well as in natural 
scenery, or the artificial charms of landscape 
gardening. 

We may go further. We may learn in time 

at a city cannot afford ugly architecture any 
more than it can afford unsanitary conditions or 
inadequate transit facilities. It is not wise to 
underestimate the influence of material surround- 
ings on our lives. Who has not felt the depress- 
ing effect of a mean and sordid environment, or 
the thrill of delight experienced on entering a 
noble building or standing amid the artistic splen- 
dors of a scene like that of the “White City” at 
Chicago in 1893? Architectural beauty is one of 
the chief sources of the popularity and prosperity 
of such cities as Paris, Berlin, Venice and 
Vienna; it is worth millions to them, as their 
citizens and rulers are well aware. Monuments 
and fountains, esplanades and embankments and 
arcades are there looked upon as a sound invest- 
ment of the public funds. The experience of the 
Chicago and Omaha Expositions proves that the 
same thing is true in this country. It is safe to 
say that nine-tenths of their visitors found their 
keenest pleasure and most vivid impressions to 
have come from the contemplation of the mag- 
nificent architecture of their fairs: it was this 
which drew and fascinated the crowds, far more 
than what was to be seen within the buildings. 

What would Paris be if reduced to the esthetic 
level of the average large American city? Try to 
picture the change—you who know her beauty 
and stateliness. Sweep away Notre Dame and 
the Louvre, the Place de la Concorde, and the 
Arc de Triomphe de l’Etoile ; tear down the Made- 
leine and the Pantheon; substitute ugly trusses 
of wood and iron for the magnificent stone arches 
with which she has spanned the turbid Seine, 
and line her lordly quays with rotting wharves 
and ramshackle sheds—you would not yet have 
finished the task. It would still remain to blow 
up the columns of July and of the-Place Ven- 
dome; to abolish the gardens of the Tuileries and 
Luxembourg, and destroy the fine old “hotels” 
of Sully and Carnavelet; to remove the lovely 
fountains that adorn her streets and squares, 
throw half her statues into the Seine, and put 
shops under the Opera House. We should have 
to pull up the bronze lamp-posts, because they are 
so extravagantly beautiful, and replace them with 
half their number of cheap American cast-iron 
lamp-posts painted green. What would then be 
left of the beautiful French capital? Yet, thus 
stripped and looted, humiliated and abused, Paris 
would, I am sure, speedily rise from her low 
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estate and begin the re-creation of her lost love- 
liness, leaving New York and Chicago, St. Louis 
and San Francisco, again far in her wake; for, to 
the French, beauty is an absolutely essential ele- 
ment of civic life and prosperity. 

Were we awake to the lessons those old-time 
cities can teach us, the face of our great cities 
would soon be changed. The design of all public 
buildings would be entrusted, as a grave responsi- 
bility, to the most gifted and capable architects 
to be found. The co-operation of the art societies 
would be invoked at every opportunity. The pos- 
session or control of all harbor fronts and river 
fronts would be acquired by the authorities, and 
the slovenly sheds and wharves and buildings 
which disfigure this frontage in so many of our 
cities would be replaced by docks and warehouses 
worthy of the wealth and enlightenment of the 
Western world. Statues and monuments would 
be multiplied, new avenues cut through crowded 
quarters, and new vistas opened. Every new 
bridge and viaduct would be made an object of 
beauty as well as of use. Good citizens would 
co-operate loyally in the beautifying of the city, 
and even the rear elevations of city houses re- 
ceive artistic treatment, Every abutter upon the 
public thoroughfare would seek to make to the 
public some return for his untaxed and unbought 
enjoyment of the public light and air by giving 
to every passer-by the largest possible share of 
enjoyment of his “easement in material beauty.” 

In some of these lines our Amefican cities have 
made great progress in the last twenty years. 
Washington has had the advantage of being 
planned on mouumental lines from the outset, and 
among recent works her Congressional Library is 
a conspicuously successful example of official 
architecture. In spite of ragged and unkempt 
spots, Washington has something of the “grand 
air,” and will some day be truly magnificent. The 
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public libraries of Boston, Milwaukee, and several 
other cities and towns, the splendid library and 
approach to Columbia University, the group of 
stately buildings rising, or already completed, on 
the Morningside Heights, and the palatial public 
library about to be built, in New York; Boston’s 
system of parks; the stately county buildings in 
Pittsburg; recent court-houses in Baltimore and 
New York, and on a smaller scale Richardson’s 
picturesque town buildings in North Easton, 
Massachusetts, are a few among many indications 
of an improving taste and a growing public ap- 
preciation of the true ministry of art. These are 
good beginnings, but beginnings are hopeful only 
as they give promise of being followed out to 
their logical conclusion. The people are not desti- 
tute of the sentiment of art, but they have yet to 
learn their own rights and interest in municipal 
embellishment, in which nearly all our cities, even 
of the first rank, lag behind those of the second 
and third rank in Europe. Every agency, every 
movement, every enterprise, is to be welcomed 
and sustained which tends to increase the sum of 
beauty in our streets and squares. True citizen- 
ship, true civic pride demands that we sink all 
jealousies and personal predilections when an 
artistic interest is at stake. The enemies of 
progress are only too glad to welcome the dis- 
sensions as to details which sometimes arise 
among the friends of art, as arguments against the 
fundamentals of progress. But I believe the spirit 
of progress is growing, and will win in the end, 
and that the day will come when the United 
States will count within her borders some of the 
fairest cities in the world. For these the Creator 
has prepared sites of surpassing attractiveness; 
it only remains for their citizens to rise to their 
privilege and duty, and to provide for them robes 
of architectural beauty befitting their wealth and 
the loveliness of their situations. 





Victorian Voices 


of Doubt and Trust” 


By Arthur Waugh 


The Victorian era was broken up into nu- 
merous and conflicting movements, and at first 
sight the interests and expectations which they 
arouse seem scarcely reconcilable. But, upon 
closer examination, it will be found that all 
these diverse enthusiasms are related, and very 
closely related, to two main distinguishing char- 
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acteristics of the epoch, two waves that steadily 
advance until they fill and flood, as it were, all 
the creeks and inlets of contemporary thought. 
The advance of science and the advance of the 
democratic spirit—the one widening the intellec- 
tual horizon and illuminating every sort of hidden 
corner of tradition and authority, the other 
breathing energy and ambition into the dry bones 
of an inert and decadent section of society— 
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these two great movements of emancipation either 
absorb or direct all the other interests of the 
period. The spirits which are frankly revolu- 
tionary, openly in antagonism with tradition and 
authority, they absorb; those which are jealous of 
old forms and loyalties they cannot indeed absorb, 
but they still direct them, turning the course 
of their thought, and forcing them at least to 
weigh, and in their degree to recognize, claims 
which had never before entered into the serious 
consideration of literature and life. 

And of all scientific systems the one most 
characteristic of the period is, of course, that of 
Evolution. The Victorian era was indeed well 
advanced before Charles Darwin set forth in The 
Origin of Species what may be called the first 
modern evangel of Evolution, but the ideas which 
he there crystallized had long been in the air, 
and their gradual growth may be traced in the 
spiritual, no less than in the scientific, literature 
of the time. And side by side with this theory 
of physical derivation and interrelation, this doc- 
trine (one might almost call it) of universal 
brotherhood, there was steadily growing a new 
principle of individual emancipation and liberty, 
fostered in literature by the careless, happy optim- 
ism of Macaulay on the one side, and on the other 
by John Stuart Mill’s emphatic, earnest doctrine 
of utilitarianism. The Reform Bill of 1832 prom- 
ised an enlargement of interests that seemed to 
lead into an indefinite millenium, the people was 
at last to get its own, thought was free, and the 
old order overwhelmed. Under two such tower- 
ing waves it was natural that much of the old 
faith and aspiration should go down; natural, too, 
that some resistance should be made, and some 
attempt to reconcile the prevailing theory with 
the earlier and still, happily, current belief. The 
natural attitude of man is not so much one of 
revolt as of compromise; and the characteristic 
attitude toward innovation is one of temperate 
reconciliation. And so it is not surprising to 
find that the most prominent and distinctive 
poetry of the epoch is that in which the theory 
of evolution is implicit, in which some of its 
corollaries are deliberately accepted, but which 
at the same time accepts them almost uncon- 
sciously, and directs its whole endeavor to the 
raising of man’s ideals above the material sphere 
of inferest, permeating the material world with 
spiritual significance. This is what we call the 
poetry of Faith and Aspiration, and we find it, 
sustained by the fortunate longevity of its lead- 
ers, the most continuous and characteristic move- 
ment of the age. 

But here at the outset we must discriminate, for 
this representative phase of poetry is not to be 
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confused with purely religious or devotional 
poetry, strong and fruitful as that “tree of life” 
has proved during the period under discussion. 
Keble’s sensitive and often exquisite reflection 
and Christina Rossetti’s almost liturgical fervor 
are too unquestioning in their spiritual devotion, 
too direct in their confident appeal, to be affected 
by current thought in the way in which truly 
representative poetry is affected. These are, on 
the contrary, examples ,of that divine and placid 
insensibility to outside interests which dignifies 
the monk in his cell or the priest before the altar ; 
they are altogether part of the worship of God, 
unstained by the touch of man. But the poetry 
which comes from spiritual anxiety, conceived in 
the very intensity of contemporary interest, is 
another thing entirely; and of this the period 
affords us three eminent examples, singularly 
different both in scope and method, so different, 
indeed, as to seem at first sight completely diverse, 
and yet all closely united in faith in the progress 
of man and in that continuity of spiritual energy 
which postulates the immortality of the soul. 

Tennyson, Browning, and Coventry Patmore— 
it would be difficult to choose three contemporary 
names suggesting more various and divergent 
trains of thought. In method they are alto- 
gether dissimilar. Tennyson’s exquisite lyricism 
is as unlike Browning’s rugged but penetfating 
bursts of music as both are to the elaborately 
constructed, cumulative harmonies of Patmore’s 
full-toned odes. 

Nor do they differ less in personality. Tenny- 
son is eminently social, almost universal in sym- 
pathy; the progress and life of the people is his 
perpetual theme; even his most intimate poems 
end upon an impersonal note. Browning, on 
the other hand, is’ concerned exclusively with 
the individual soul as the microcosm, dissecting 
and analyzing the motive, probing the person- 
ality, and arguing from the single example to 
the generalization. Finally, Patmore is self- 
centered, introspective; by far the most self- 
conscious of the three, and by far the narrowest 
in interest; and yet rising on the wings of 
self-realization to heights of spiritual ecstasy 
sublimely unclouded by controversy. These are 
widely different natures indeed; and yet they are 
closely related in a brotherhood of purpose. And 
first, let us consider them with relation to the 
dominant theory of evolution. 

For evolution, as a scientific theory, Tennyson 
entertained apprehensions, not for its own sake, 
but for the difficulties which accompany it in 
the common mind. The thoughtless man would 
make it a stumbling block, while to the intelligent 
it should be a “sounding watchword.” 
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Evolution ever climbing after some ideal good, 
And Reversion ever dragging Evolution in the mud 


Many an Zon molded earth before her highest, 
man, was born. 

Many an A®on too may pass when earth is manless 
and forlorn, 

Only that which made us meant us to be mightier 


by and by, 
Set the sphere of all the boundless Heavens within 


the human eye, 


Sent the shadow of Himself, the boundless, thro’ 
the human soul, 

Boundless inward, in the atom, boundless outward, 
in the whole. 

The theory, he saw, was capable ot infinite spir- 

itual expansion; its danger was that, confined to 

the material sphere, it might lose all spiritual 

significance and stifle human ambition. So, with 

a really wonderful adroitness, he fitted it into 

his scheme till it became its inseparable part and 

parcel. To Tennyson the secret of the world 

was the law of order, the gradual progress by 

steps of slow improvement; and into this theory 

the doctrine of evolution very naturally fitted. 

“T believe in progress,” he said once, “but a prog- 

ress conserving the hopes of man”; and, as Pro- 

fessor Dowden has very pertinently pointed out, 

the whole fabric of his philosophy is symbolized 

in the decoration of Merlin’s Hall in The Holy 

Grail. For 

Four great zones of sculpture, set betwixt 

With many a mystic symbol, gird the hall: 

And in the lowest beasts are slaying men, 

And in the second men are slaying beasts, 

And on the third are warriors, perfect men, 

And on the fourth are men with growing wings, 

And over all one statue in the mold 

Of Arthur, made by Merlin, with a crown, 

And peak’d wings pointed to the Northern Star. 

Here, in a picture, is the whole theory of evolu- 

tion, beginning in the material world, rising to 

the spiritual, and sublimated by a suggestion of 

divine perfectibility. The race is gradually to 

grow in grace, rising on stepping stones of its 

dead self to higher things. 

Browning’s interest, on the other hand, is not 
so much with the race as with the individual, nor 
so much with order as with self-realization. It 
is a natural sequel of Tennyson’s sense of orderly 
progress that the individual must be subjected 
to the interests of the race, his passions and en- 
thusiasms merged into the general pean of hope 
and aspiration. But Browning’s claim is for the 
individual altogether. He must realize himself, 
growing into shape like clay upon the potter’s 
wheel. 


Ay, note that Potter’s wheel, 

That metaphor! and feel 

Why Time spins fast, why passive lies our 
clay— 
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Thou, to whom fools propound, 
When the wine makes its round, 
“Since life fleets, all its change; the Past 
gone, seize to-day!” 
Fool! all that is, at all, 
Lasts ever, past recall; 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand 
sure; 
What entered into thee, 
That was, is, and shall be: 
Time’s wheel runs back or stops: 
and clay endure. 
Here again is, implicitly, the evolutionary doc- 
trine, but applied now directly to the individual. 
Even more directly we find it in Evelyn Hope: 
No, indeed! for God above 
Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 
And creates the love to reward the love; 
I claim you still, for my own love’s sake: 
Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 
Through worlds I shall traverse, not a few: 
Much is to learn, much to forget 
Ere the time be come for taking you. 
Had we space, instances’ might, of course, be 
multiplied indefinitely, but- we have already 
enough to indicate the main tendency, and its 
distinguishing difference. The human soul, using 
its life here as a “palestra” or exercising ground 
of the faculties and emotions, is hereafter to grow 
and flower till it comes to the measure of the 
perfect man. And to this end no faculty must 
be neglected, no healthful emotion unexercised; 
the perfection of nature will be the harmony of 
all. 

In Patmore we find a rather different interpreta- 
tion. He is, as we have said, by far the most self- 
conscious of our three poets, and his natural 
tendency to introspection was fostered by his 
adoption of that form of the Christian religion 
which most encourages self-analysis and self- 
judgment. From that religion, too, he gathered 
its most beautiful and inspiring motive—the sense 
of the universality of the divine Love, which he 
developed into a sort of pantheism of the affec- 
tions, seeing Love everywhere in God, and God 
everywhere in Love. With him the human pas- 
sions have full sway, as being manifestations of 
the divine order; and it is in moments irradiated 
by the ecstasy of love that the poet feels himself 
closest to the God whose very name is Love 
itself. Here, too, though scientific theories are as 
far as possible from the poet’s interest, the sense 
of evolutionary development is faintly perceived 
and recognized, as indeed it has always been 
recognized, in the Christian religion properly un- 
derstood. 


Potter 


I, trusting that the truly sweet 

Would still be sweetly found the true, 
Sang, darkling, taught by heavenly heat, 
Songs which were wiser than I knew. 











To the unintelligible dream 

That melted like a gliding star, 

I said “We part to meet, fair gleam! 
You are eternal, for you are.” 


And then as regards the great democratic 
movement, the advance of the influence of the 
mob—here, too, we find the three poets in diverse 
agreement. We will take Patmore first, as being 
naturally most estranged by it. 


Lo, weary of the greatness of her ways, 

There lies my Land, with hasty pulse and hard, 

Her ancient beauty marr’d, 

And, in her cold and aimless roving sight, 

Horror of light; 

Sole vigor left in her last lethargy, 

Save when, at bidding of some dreadful breath, 

The rising death 

Rolls up with force; 

And then the furiously gibbering corse 

Shakes, panglessly convuls’d, and _ sightless 
stares, 

Whilst one Physician pours in rousing wines, 

One anodynes, 

And one declares 

That nothing ails it but the pains of growth. 

My last look loth 

Is taken; and I turn with the relief 

Of knowing that my life-long hope and grief 

Are surely vain, 

To that unshapen time to come, when She 

A dim heroic Nation long since dead, 

The foulness of her agony forgot, 

Shall all benignly shed 

Through ages vast 

The ghostly grace of her transfigured past 

Over the present, harass’d and forlorn, 

Of nations yet unborn. 


This is apparent pessimism; but at the close the 
depression is relieved by hope, by the sense of 
the evolution of national history, and of the per- 
manent influence of English character and ideal. 
Tennyson, too, felt the dangers of democracy, 
and was often gravely depressed by it, but he, 
too, and much more emphatically than Patmore, 
ended in confidence of the progress of the human 
race. 


Light the fading gleam of Even? light the glimmer 
of the dawn? 

Aged eyes may take the glowing pom for the 
gleam withdrawn. 

Follow Light and do the Right for man can half 
control his doom— 

Till you find the deathless Angel seated in the 
vacant tomb. 


And Browning, indomitable optimist, was still 
more confident. For this is his picture of him- 
self. 


One who never turned his back, but marched breast 
forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 
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And if in these three voices Browning’s seems 
the only one unquestioningly confident, it is well 
to remember that the period through which these 
three poets moved into honored age was one of 
more than ordinary expectation and disappoint- 
ment. The popular ideals of the forties and the 
fifties are already withered and laid aside; and 
these men, who saw the era set out with such 
high hopes, may well have been given pause by 
its failure to realize their promises. And there 
were moments when they all—yes, even Browning 
—were depressed by the course of events, and 
uncertain whether the spiritual future of the na- 
tion was not to drift upon the rocks. Neverthe- 
less, they emerged in confidence. They were con- 
fident in the permanence of those ideals which 
had been proved in the past, confident, too, of 
the survival of spiritual energy, and of the im- 
mortality of the soul. In this, of course, they 
were by no means alone; the poetry of their time 
was rich in high aspiration and in fidelity to old 
ideals; it is rich in the same qualities to-day. But 
these three, in very different ways, are repre- 
sentatives of three great classes of the enthusias- 
tic; of those who believe primarily in order and 
restraint, of those who rely rather upon energy 
and individuality, and of those who merge all ac- 
tion in fidelity to a formal but humanizing faith. 





Movements, whether political or literary, are 
as a rule, it seems almost unnecessary to say, in-~ 
spired by some common enthusiasm either con- 
structive or destructive, and are directed toward 
the achievement of some positive aim, or the sup- 
port of some definite and stimulating ideal. And 
this is true not only of movements of advance, 
but also of movements of retreat; reaction itself 
is addressed to the amelioration of some fixed 
and appreciated wrong, and it is as easy to trace 
the point upon which the retreat is based as that 
to which the preceding advance was directed. 
But the intellectual and poetic movement which 
now comes under our consideration is one neither 
of action nor of reaction; its attitude is essentially 
hesitating and undefined. It stands midway be- 
tween spiritual confidence, on the one hand, and 
skepticism or resignation, on the other; it re- 
signs much, without resigning all, and it is left 
halting between two opinions, reflective, doubtful. 

And its interest and importance are very much 
increased by the fact that, while it is representa- 
tive of a contemporary tendency very widespread 
and penetrating, the expression of that tendency 
is confined, and inevitably confined, to a very 
narrow area indeed. The tendency, we say, is 
widespread because the natural attitude of the 
reflective man toward current enthusiasms is 
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one of hesitancy and dissection; and yet, on the 
other hand, the expression of such hesitancy in 
literature, or at any rate in poetry, is rare; since 
the art of literary expression invites enthusiasms, 
and prospers under their influence, while it with- 
ers and desiccates under-the spirit of indecision. 
In the present movement, which we. call the 
Poetry of Reflection and Doubt, two names only 
stand out conspicuously, representing two at- 
titudes, divergent but allied, toward the spiritual 
aspirations of their day; and in the poetry of 
Matthew Arnold and Arthur Hugh Clough we 
may trace the quintessence of an intellectual 
movement which is actually spreading at the pres- 
ent time far more widely than it spread in their 
own, and which is continually re-echoed, without 
much helpful addition, in the “minor” verse of the 
younger generation. This movement has, there- 
fore, an unusual interest for the student of ten- 
dencies, since it is inextricably bound up with the 
advance of culture during the last fifty years, and 
with the influence of that reverend University, 
whose sound continues to go out into all lands, 
as her sons increase in number and achievement. 
This is, indeed, the Oxford movement in poetry; 
and it follows, no less certainly than it reacts 
from, that other great Oxford movement, whose 
beautiful and increasing influence to-day testifies 
to the integrity and strength upon which it was 
founded. 

“There were voices in the air when I was at 
Oxford,” said Arnold, and they were voices of 
great persuasiveness and charm. It is only when 
we consider the apathy into which the services 
of the Church had fallen toward the close of the 
eighteenth century, when we recall the divorce 
from beauty which had extended itself throughout 
the forms of public worship, that we can form 
any idea of the sudden access of warmth and 
energy which that movement instilled into the re- 
ligion of the country. Nor was the revival one of 
form alone, or even of form in the first place. 
The outward symbols of beauty, restored from 
the unbroken tradition of the past, were designed, 
of course, to direct the mind toward the eternal 
ideas they represented ; the spirit was one of unity, 
cohesion, and authority. Above all things it was 
a spirit of authority. The dominant position of 
the Church as mistress of her own was to be re- 
asserted with every emphasis; her power of self- 
government in the spiritual sphere was to be 
vindicated at any cost. Yes, “there were voices 
in the air at Oxford,” voices of beauty and win- 
ning grace like those of Newman and Pusey, 
voices of decision and energy like those of Hur- 
rell Froude and W. G. Ward, and it is not sur- 
prising that they carried men along with them. 
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Still, even from such beneficent and spiritual in- 
fluences there could not but be reaction; and 
when it followed that opposition and dissension 
split the ranks and separated the brotherhood, it 
was inevitable that questionings and hesitancies 
should arise. Newman was lost to the Anglican 
fraternity, and with his secession the whole 
movement was exposed to misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation. Storms began to beat against 
the citadel, and in the minds of the reflective the 
natural question formed itself, unanswered—at 
least to their satisfaction—“You talk to us Of au- 
thority, but where is your authority grounded? 
Even yourselves, it seems, are divided upon its 
claims. Is there, after all, any authority that is 
impregnable ?” 

Then again, and with a different import, there 
were voices in the air at Oxford, voices of “men 
contention-tost.” Arthur Hugh Clough, who had 
at first followed the Tractarians, “like a straw,” 
as he himself said, drawn by the wind, was among 
the first to break with their influence. But their 
parting was a parting of friends. There is noth- 
ing of revolt or of violent separation in that 
breaking up of association which inspired the 
Oxford poetic movement; and, in bidding farewell 
to his friend Ward, Clough did so with a breadth 
of outlook full of hope in the future. 


But O blithe breeze; and O great seas. 
Though ne’er, that earliest parting past, 

On your wide plain they join again, 
Together lead them home at last. 


One port, me thought, alike they sought, 
One purpose hold, where’er they fare,— 
O bounding breeze, O rushing seas! ° 
At last, at last unite them there! 


This is certainly not the poetry of skepticism, and 
Clough’s position with regard to the central 
movement of spiritual ideas has been often mis- 
judged by the thoughtless. His nature was, in 
fact, one of singular candor, “of Homeric sim- 
plicity,” as Arnold described it, and he could 
tolerate in himself no compromise with insin- 
cerity. No “light half-believer of a casual creed,’ 
he was unable to reconcile himself to the author- 
ity of religion, but it was no part of his intention 
to wage war on that account against those who 
could. His whole attitude to life was warm and 
genial. He loved the open air and the healthy 
life ; he was rich in enthusiasm for the aspirations 
of his fellowmen, and if he chose to be a law to 
himself, he was at any rate content to keep that 
law in strenuous and virile obedience. 


Come back again, my olden heart 
I said, Behold, I perish quite, 
Unless to give me strength to start, 
I make myself my rule of night: 





oe 


Sore ymca 


—— ——————— 
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It must be, if I act at all, 

To save my shame I have at call 
The plea of all men understood— 
Because I willed it, it is good. 


Come back again, old heart! Ah me! 
Methinks in those thy coward fears 

There might, perchance, a courage be, 

That fails in these the manlier years; 

Courage to let the courage sink, 

Itself a coward base to think, 

Rather than not for heavenly light, 

Wait on to show the truly right. 
Clough’s was a downright emphatic nature—typi- 
cal of many natures that Oxford sends out to do 
her good work outside her walls—and he ex- 
pressed himself in downright, emphatic fashion. 
Technically he is as far as possible from the 
academic ideal, either in matter or in manner. In 
style, indeed, he is retrograde; and even the 
breezy, bounding hexameters which his friend 
Arnold so cordially admired are rather turbulent 
and compelling than musically persuasive. But 
there is something particularly winning, friendly, 
and companionable in Clough’s sincere and manly 
isolation from that current spiritual movement 
which, could he have gone with it, he would have 
himself so helpfully adorned. His abnegation of 
it is remote from all pose or trick of singularity ; 
it is centered in a spirit that is at one with itself 
and open to the world, lending a fresh and em- 
phatic meaning to Tennyson’s familiar and often 
perverted sentiment: , 

There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


When we turn to Arnold we find ourselves face 
to face with a very different temperament and a 
different art. In poetic technique Arnold pos- 
sessed almost all the qualities which Clough 
lacked, and his workmanship—deliberate and ex- 
quisite—is of the highest order of literary finish. 
His detractors, in saying their worst, could only 
say that he is an academic poet “in excelsis”; 
his admirers, a body which probably now includes 
all who are qualified to judge of poetic excellence 
at all, would justly maintain that the classic 
spirit which Oxford lives to keep alight has here 
taken to itself fresh fuel, and combined classicism 
with modernity “on one far height in one far 
shining fire.” 

The little that can be said against Arnold’s 
method may be said in very few words. It is 
perhaps arguable that the classic convention 
led him on occasion into over-elaborate assump- 
tion of the poetic attitude. Some of the similes 
in his longer poems are beaten out beyond the 
limits of similitude, and present the appearance 
rather of excrescences than of illustrations. There 
was, further, a slight tendency to overwork the 


dignity of classic allusion; and, as in that fine 
picture of the Sicilian shepherds in Thyrsis, to 
heap suggestion upon suggestion until the poem 
was only with difficulty drawn back to its English 
atmosphere, and the very return to the main 
theme was affected with a sense of violent transi- 
tion. These trifling foibles gave his work an 
occasional air of mannerism, to which some 
critics, unacquainted, perhaps, with the source 
of the illustrations and the traditions which they 
sought to maintain, have not been slow to take 
exception. 

But this said, and said with all due reserve, 
there remains nothing but admiration for Ar- 
nold’s exquisite manner, and for the delicate 
felicity with which he elaborates and contrasts 
effects, whether pictorial or emotional, in lan- 
guage which seems almost infallibly at his com- 
mand. He sustains the highest traditions of 
reflective and analytic poetry, and adds to the 
tradition just enough of modern use and 
spirit to make his medium recognizable as his 
own. 

In all this he is entirely different from Clough, 
and he differs from him just as radically in tem- 
perament. ‘The cheery vigor, the modulated 
optimism, springing like a fountain in Clough 
against the intervention of depression, \these have 
no part in Arnold’s composition. 


Say not the struggle naught availeth, 


cries the one; but to the other the struggle, man- 
fully and determinedly as it is undertaken, seems 
always to be leading into failure and oblivion. 
“Thou waitest,” he says to his scholar-gipsy, 


Thou waitest for the spark from heaven! and we, 
Light half-believers of our casual creeds, 

Who never deeply felt, or clearly willed, 

Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds. 
Whose vague resolves never have been fulfilled: 
For whom each year we see 

Breeds new beginnings, disappointments new; 
Who hesitate and falter life away, 

And lose to-morrow the ground won to-day— 
Ah! do not we, wanderer! await it too? 

Yes we await it!—but it still delays, 

And then we suffer. 


This sense of unsatisfied expectation is of the 
essence of his poetry. 

Arnold’s life was, perhaps, disposed to this 
sort of melancholy, for he was thrown much 
among the less-educated and less-aspiring classes 
of the community; and in them, not unnaturally, 
he seemed to see the failure of the high ideals 
which were agitating the great centers of culture. 
“We drive,” he might say, “we aspire. These 
new and exquisite loyalties seem so inspiriting 
and effectual to ourselves, but look at the major- 
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ity of our fellow-creatures. What does all our 
intellectual effort do for them?” 
What is the course of the life 
Of mortal men on the earth? 
Most men eddy about 
Here and there—eat and drink. 
Chatter and love and hate, 
Gather and squander, are raised 
Aloft, are hurl’d in the dust, 
Striving blindly, achieving 
Nothing. 

And then, to console themselves for a purpose- 
less and effortless existence here, they promise 
themselves every form of material and spiritual 
satisfaction “hereafter in a better world than 
this.” This was the self-satisfied, smug doctrine 
of compensation which Arnold could not away 
with. 

Foil’d by our fellowmen, depressed, outworn, 
We leave the brutal world to take its way, 


And, Patience! in another life, we say, 
The world shall be thrust down, and we up-borne. 


And will not, then, the immortal armies scorn 
The world’s poor, routed leavings? or will they, 
Who failed under the heat of this life’s day, 
Support the fervours of the heavenly morn? 


No, no! The energy of life may be 

Kept on after the grave, but not begun; 
And he who flagg’d not in the earthly strife, 
From strength to strength advancing—only he, 
His soul well knit, and all his battles won, 
Mounts, and that hardly, to eternal life. 

The mere recital of that noble sonnet would 
serve to remind us, if indeed we needed such re- 
minder, that Arnold’s dissatisfaction with exist- 
ing conditions of life and faith would by no means 
lose the name of action. His melancholy, of 
which perhaps criticism has always made enough 
and to spare, was no anemic plaint of a spoilt 
child of fortune; and in purpose, if not in expres- 
sion of purpose, he and Clough were close-knit 
brothers. The difference was that each saw, as it 
were, one aspect of the disease of life, and each 
prescribed one remedy. To Clough the com- 
pensating joy lay in the life of humanity; to 
Arnold the anodyne was the life of ideas. 

Sit, if ye will, sit down upon the ground, 


says Clough, 

Yet not to weep and wail, but calmly look around 
Whate’er befell, 
Earth is not hell; ‘ 

Now. too, as when it first began, 

Life is yet life, and man is man. y 

For all that breathe beneath the Heaven’s high 

cope, 

Joy with grief mixes, with despondence hope. 

Hope conquers cowardice, joy grief: 

Or at least faith unbelief. 

Though dead, not dead, 

Not gone, though fled; 

Not lost, though vanished. 
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In the great gospel and true creed, 

He is yet risen indeed; 

Christ is yet risen. 

He sees the consolation of life in the common 
emotions of mankind, while Arnold avoids them, 
to live for cultivation of the beneficent idea alone. 
A fugitive and gracious light he seeks, 

Shy to illumine; and I seek it too. 

This does not come with houses or with gold. 
With place, with honor, and a flattering crew; 
’Tis not in the world’s market bought and sold— 
But the smooth-slipping weeks 

Drop by, and leave its seeker still untired; 

Out of the heed of mortals he is gone, 

He wends unfollow’d, he must house alone; 

Yet on he fares, by his own heart inspired. 

So do these twin-brethren of the Oxford spirit 
support and supplement one another, until in 
combination they present the perfect stature of 
the Gentle Mother’s strenuous and cultured son. 
The ideals for which they stood, and the poetry 
in which they would have steeped life, did not 
immediately meet with acquiescence. Clough’s 
reputation was chiefly posthumous, and for years 
Arnold’s favorite depreciation of himself as an 
“unpopular author” had more than a rhetorical 
significance. But in the ideals which they estab- 
lished we seem to see the germ of that spirit 
which Oxford is diffusing more widely every day; 
and if it is to the spirit of Clough that we owe 
more of the University activity against the mis- 
eries of the poor, it is Arnold’s example that in- 
forms the thought of Oxford at home and abroad 
with a certain reserve toward unproven and 
ecstatic enthusiasms, but also with a perpetual 
and growing faith in the permanence of the idea, 
and in the abiding beauty of the life that sets 
itself some high ideal, and strives toward it with- 
out remission— 

Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade. 


And this movement, which was at first a reaction 
from the ecclesiastical movement which preceded 
it at Oxford, has actually come, with the process 
of time, to work in close union with its old dis- 
sentient; so that even those who miss in Clough 
and Arnold just that stimulus of spiritual aspira- 
tion which they find in Tennyson and Browning 
find in them still its inevitable counterpart in that 
intellectual aspiration from which true religion 
can never be divorced. In Arnold’s own words, 
“we are all seekers still,” and the surest consola- 
tions of our search are found in those few and 
dauntless spirits, who, amid “the strong infection 
of our mental strife,” “keep ever calling us nearer 
to the true goal of all of us, to the ideal, to per- 
fection, to beauty, in a word, which is only Truth 
—seen from another side.” 
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Newspaper Verse: Selections Grave and Gay | 


The Hunter From the City......ccccccccecccccceeceees 


Sete eee ee eteeeeeeeseeereneees 





Chicago Record-Herald 


Now the hunter from the city takes his gun and hies away, 

With a wild determination in his heart to maim and slay; 

He stumbles through the pastures and he scrambles over logs, 

And he dodges through the briars and goes sloshing through the bogs, 


And here and there he sees 
Warning signs upon the trees, 


And now and then he hustles to outrun the farmer’s dogs. 


Oh, the hunter from the city, starting out with hope so high, 
Couldn’t hit a flock of haystacks if they passed him on the fly, 
But his sporting blood is tingling, and his breast is all aflame, 
As he halts and blindly blazes at the startled, fleeing game, 


And the words he has to say, 


As the white smoke drifts away, 


Are intended to show clearly that his weapon was to blame. 


Oh, the hunter from the city goes out boldly hunting now, 

And he fires at the chipmunk and brings down the farmer’s cow; 
And at night with aching shoulders, he slinks homeward with his gun 
And a deeply set conviction that it weighs at least a ton— 


There's a farmer with a bill 
For a cow that’s cold and still, 


But no matter, for the hunter from the city calls it fun. 


POEs nce's  cndtdndins scccouescssenesnnboesan Portland Oregonian 


Firin’? Yes. Though my hair is white, 
For my eyesight’s good and clear; 

I can see ahead on the track at night 
As far as an engineer. 


I was young as you when I got my run, 
An’ as full of snap an’ go, 

An’ I felt that life was well begun 
When I’d see the fire glow. 


An’ think she was makin’ steam fur me, 
That had wiped an’ had rustled coal, 
That I wasn’t the servant of 73, 
But her life an’ her brains an’ soul. 


What was wrong with the kid before that trip 
I never made out just right, 

He was awful pale, an’ he dropped his lip 
When I kissed him an’ says “Good night.” 


An’ in front of the gauge, an’ before the glass, 
Across in the fireman’s place, 

In the flarin’ lights of the trains we’d pass 
I could see that little face. 


An’ when the orders was brought ahead, 
His face was before me still, 

I never took in what the “con” had said, 
But just says, “All right, Bill!” 


The fireman says, “We're a-gittin’ there, 
You’re my kind of an engineer, ? 
Burt Tom, just wouldn’t it raise your hair 

If we’d meet number 9 right here?” 


He’d just said the words when we turned a curve, 
An’ I grabbed the lever an’ air, 

For a-shinin’ out with never a swerve 
Was a headlight, there! right there! 


I stayed in the cab an’ felt it all, 
The crash an’ the sickening grind, 
I heard the butchered cattle call, 
As they died in the cars behind. 


I saw—but no, 1 can’t tell it yet, 
It was twenty years ago, 

But in twenty more I could not forget 
That sight ahead, I know. 


For number 9 was a passenger train, 
With a crowd from a holiday, 

Comin’ up with orders straight an’ plain, 
“You have got clear right o’ way.” 


Discharged? Well, what could the company do, 
Of course I -xpected that, 

They were more than good, between me an’ you, 
In their dealin’ with old Tom Pratt. 


It was all the orders I didn’t hear, ; 
An’ didn’t make out just right, 

It was all the fault of a blindin’ tear 
Fur a boy that died that night. 


They gave me a job in a year or two, 
As a fireman in the yard; 

There was nothin’ else for a man to do, 
Though the drop an’ the work was hard. 


An’ little boys that was kids knee high 
When they gave me the 73, 

Works up to their runs like you, while I 
Am a doin’ what you see. 


Injustice? Not much; it was only right, 
For a man whose brain ain’t clear, 

Or with dyin’ babies, like mine that night, 
Ain’t fit fur an engineer. 




















NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 


A Household Heroine........sseseeees Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph 


The woman behind the preserving pot 
Is certainly deserving of fame; 
She’s not like the man behind the gun, 
But she’ s getting there just the same. 
The hero is trying to maim or kill, 
And great is his showing of nerve; 
But praise also goes to the woman who 
Is using her skill to preserve. 


No time she is wasting in drill or march 
Which fit the brave soldier for strife; 

Or she gathers round her what she’ll attack, 
And then gets to work with her knife. 

She pares and she cores and she cuts with care 
Till fingers and muscles are sore; 

Then hither and thither in other tasks 
She’s hurrying over the floor. 


She gallantly stands at the firing line, 
Unmindful of heat and of toil; 

All flushed is her face and her eyes are strained 
By watching the things that there boil. 

She snices and sweetens and stirs and skims, 
Till weary in arms, back and feet; 

But bravely she stands till her work is done, 
With never a thought of retreat. 


She carefully gathers the stores of sweets 
That she has so patiently made, 

And soon the good things for the winter feasts 
In jars, cans and crocks are arrayed. 

She thinks not of plaudits for triumph won, 
Yet, while she no laurels will claim, 

The woman behind the preserving pot 
Is certainly worthy of fame. 


The Boy Who Turned Out Bad .....ccseecsseseveveces Indianapolis Sun 
The boy who turned out bad was raised by parents 
good and true; 


They pondered what was best for him and what 
they ought to do, 

And they at last decided they would keep him home 
at nights 

So that he could not take his part in other boys’ 
delights. 

They never let him play with boys who went 
in their bare feet; 


Broken China. ....cccccccccccceccccsccccccsocccscccece 


The R n and the C 


They wept like anything to see such quantities of land. 


“Tf this were only mine,” the 
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They kept him from the swimming hole and kept 
him off the street, 

He never had a single fight, and on All Hal- 
lowe’en 

He with the other little boys was never, never seen. 

He never stole an apple from a neighbor’s apple 
tree 

Because his mother’s eagle eye was on him con- 
stantly. 

He — saw a “show,” because his parents always 
sai 

ia < didn’t want extravagance in Tommy to be 
red, 

But + he grew up into years he sighed one day, 

see 
The Ry. sweetest joys in life have been denied 
me,’ 

po al the pent up spirit of the fellow broke and 
ran, 

Antl what is mischief in a boy is criminal in man. 


White Fingers....Eugene M. Rhodes... 


Her fingers stray along the frets, 
Her fingers wander o’er the strings; 
A little while my heart forgets 
Its griefs and cares and petty stings. 
The air is filled with rustling wings, 
Forgot are folly, wrong, and sin, 
And earth seems made for happier things— 
She plays upon her mandolin! 


.New Orleans Times-Democrat 


Her fingers fly along the frets, 

Her fingers dance along the strings.... 
Courage, my soul; Though strife besets, 
Stand firm, whatever fortune brings, 

Heir to the ages, peer of kings! 
High over turmoil, dust, and din, 

The clarion call of Honor rings— 
She plays upon her mandolin! 


Her fingers dream along the frets, 

They linger lightly o’er the strings: 
What spell is woven in the nets 

Of meshed melody she flings? 
A burning tear unbidden springs; 

Old hopes,, loves, dreams—all dwell within 
That dying music’s whisperings— 

She plays upon her mandolin! 


PITTITITITITTTTT TTT TTT Tree Collier's Weekly* 


n were walking hand in hand; 


n thought, “it would be grand.” 


“Tf seven fleets of seven ships should come this way next year, 


Do vou suppose.” the R 
“T doubt it,” said the C 


“The time has come,” the R 


n said, 
n, and gave a cunning leer. 


“they'd find the coast so clear?” 


n said, “to talk of many things— 


Of loans and spheres of influence, Siberian lines and Finns, 
And whether Europe’s fighting cocks will tamely clip their wings. 


“Although I know that enterprise is no: your greatest vice, 
I’d like to ask (in confidence) old broken china’s price?” 


The C 


“I grieve for you,” the R 


n said nothing but. 


“Please take another slice.” 
n said, “I deeply sympathize,” 


(And held a new peace conference before his scheming eyes), 
“But why-aye-why did you believe the other Johnny’s lies? 


“And now I’d like to drink your health, before my visit’s done, 


In any other port-you’ve got 


”: but answer came there none. 


And this was scarcely odd, because he’d leased them every one! 
*Said to have been written by a high official of Japan. 
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In the World of Religious Thought 


A Jesuit Plea for Jesuits...... John Gerard, S. J...... Monthly Review 


It will hardly be questioned that a recent writer 
spoke not without warrant when he averred that 
by a multitude of excellent people Jesuits are 
regarded “with a mingled feeling of fear and 
loathing.” They are almost universally assumed 
by our countrymen to be, of their very essence, 
underhand, treacherous, and unscrupulous, to 
hate enlightenment, liberty, and all. good things, 
and to spend their lives contriving tortuous plots 
and schemes for the keeping of mankind in 
slavery, whether intellectual or political. In par- 
ticular, is it not written again and again by our 
own correspondents in great capitals how Jesuits 
are pulling the strings of public affairs, making 
some statesmen dance to their reactionary tunes, 
and thwarting the wise policy of others, till these 
are compelled in self-defense to forget Liberal 
principles, and invoke arbitrary force as the only 
bulwark of freedom against adversaries so in- 
sidious and implacable? 

Such is the notion formed of us Jesuits by a 
large number, not to say a large majority, of our 
fellow-countrymen. As may well be imagined, 
it is far from agreeable to know and feel that it 
is so; but another thing would be immensely worse 
—to be conscious that in the smallest degree we 
resembled the descriptions we read of ourselves. 
As it is, any sentiment of annoyance is swallowed 
up in wonder that persons of intelligence, who 
for the most part would not knowingly malign 
anybody, should believe, generation after genera- 
tion, what to ourselves appears so preposterous. 

I myself have been a Jesuit for forty-five years; 
for a quarter of a'century I have been admitted 
among the “Professed” who form the very core 
of the Society; I have been placed in an office 
in which any secrets of policy must necessarily 
be known to me; I have been in constant and 
confidential communication, both written and 
verbal, with the General of the Order himself, and 
can say with confidence that I fully know his 
mind on all points. As the result of my experi- 
ence, I know that were we to do any of the things 
alleged against us, we should flagrantly disobey 
both the rules which we have pledged ourselves 
to observe, and the peremptory commands of the 
superiors whom we have vowed to obey. I know 
that neither.-I myself, nor any Jesuit I ever knew, 
would continue in the Order for half an hour 
did we find it to be in any respect what it is 
represented as being; and I am quite sure that 
all would be utterly at a loss to comprehend how 
men could be induced to renounce all that is 


most attractive upon earth by the prospect of 
thereby becoming children of perdition tenfold 
beyond the rest of men. 

Another count in the indictment we have heard 
is that Jesuits hate and shun the light, that they 
do not care to let the world know by what ob- 
ligations they bind themselves, and that they 
are thus self-convicted of dark and discreditable 
practises. It is not very easy to understand what 
this means. It is perfectly true that the whole 
world is not invited to listen to all the rules and 
regulations of the Society, which its members 
hold to be of no practical concern, and extremely 
little interest, for any but themselves. But there 
is nothing they would shrink from having “read 
at the cross,” and published to all mankind. There 
is nothing, in fact, which has not been perfectly 
well known to all that chose to use the means 
of knowing, since the very earliest period. As to 
the vows, for example, which, as we have been 
told, Jesuits dare not divulge, here is the formula 
of the most solemn and comprehensive of them 
all, those taken by the Professed, of whom I 
have already spoken. The original is in Latin, but 
the version here presented will probably be con- 
sidered beyond suspicion, being that published by 
an associate of Titus Oates during the frenzy of 
the Popish Plot. The translation, though' some- 
what stiff and awkward and not quite gram- 
matical, is perfectly fair, but I must leave the 
reader to determine the justice of the description 
attached to the document by the scribe who pub- 
lishes it, “that primitive foundation of villainy.” 


I., N., make my profession, and promise to the 
Omnipotent God, before His Virgin Mother and 
all the whole Court of Heaven, and all that here 
stand by, and to you our reverend Father-General 
of the Society of Jesus, God’s lieutenant, and to 
your successors (or, to you Rev. Fr. . in 
place of the General of the Society, God’s lieuten- 
ant, and to his successors), perpetual poverty. 
chastity, and obedience, and accordingly, peculiar 
care in the erudition of youth, consentaneous to 
the form of living contained in the Apostolic letters 
of the Society of Jesus and in the Constitutions 
thereof. Moreover. I promise special obedience 
to the Pope concerning missions, as contained in 
the same Apostolic letters and Constitutions. 





Here we have the awful secret in its naked 
simplicity. These are the most solemn and special 
engagements which any Jesuit takes. Whether 
those will be satisfied who have expressed so 
great a longing to see a copy of them is another 
matter. 

One thing appears to be certain: as things have 
been from the beginning, so will they continue 
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to the end, and “the wily Jesuit” will remain 
as good a stock epithet as “the swift-footed 
Achilles” or “the pious Aineas.” How small are 
the chances of any evidence affecting the popular 
creed on the subject is well illustrated by a story 
told me by a very near relative almost fifty years 
ago. She had met at dinner a gentleman who was 
full of a most extraordinary and interesting book 
which he had been reading, “The Constitutions of 
Ignatius Loyola.” “And, do you know?” he con- 
tinued, “to read those Constitutions, you would 
think that he had no other object but the honor 
and service of God. I give you my word, you 
really would.” “Well, perhaps,” she suggested, 
“he had no other object.” “Ah, well,” he replied, 
“of course, you know, I can’t quite believe that.” 





The Voluntary Church....... Pres. Chas. W. Eliot........ Independent 


We democrats in mental habit cannot easily 
realize what an immense change has taken place 
throughout the civilized world in regard to both 
the theoretical and the practical relation of the 
Church to the State. The claim of the Christian 
Church, Catholic and Protestant alike, was that 
governments received their principal sanction 
from the Church, and that dynasties or persons 
ruled by the grace of God conveyed through the 
Church as an indispensable medium. The progress 
of democracy has already eaten out the core of 
this doctrine. An official phrase used by the Em- 
peror Napoleon III. on innumerable papers and 
decrees during his reign declared that he was 
Emperor of the French “by the grace of God 
and the national will.’ Nothing could better il- 
lustrate the decay of the “grace of God” doctrine 
than this attempt of the pseudo-Emperor to rein- 
force it with the more modern doctrine. The 
most recent declarations of the Church of Rome 
concerning the conveyance of divine authority to 
human governments strikingly illustrate the com- 
pleted destruction by democracy of the doctrine 
that all human authority is derived from God 
through the Church. The Roman Church declares 
that rulers govern by the will of the people, and 
that the choice of the governed determines the 
direction of the divine sanction. Thus Leo XIII. 
says: 

“There is no prohibition to nations, the rules of 
justice being otherwise observed, to choose for 
themselves that sort of government which befits 


their temper or accords with the traditions or the 
customs of their race.” 


The practise of cutting off all churches from 
support by or through the State is American in 
crigin, and has been wrought out in greatest per- 
fection in the United States, ‘for the most part 
within a hundred years. To detach religious in- 
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stitutions from all reliance on public taxation was 
certainly a formidable experiment. It has been 
in progress long enough in this country to pro- 
vide the world with a demonstration of success in 
certain particulars. A hundred years ago one 
might reasonably have feared that churches in 
sufficient number would not be provided by volun- 
tary contributions. The experience of the United 
States has allayed that apprehension. 

A profound modification which the voluntary 
church in a democracy has brought about in the 
religious conditions of our time is that in the 
status of the priest or minister, and in his mental 
habits. When the priest or minister knows that 
his entire support and the support of the order, 
organization or religious institution to which he 
belongs is derived from the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the people to whom he ministers, his 
whole attitude toward that people is changed. 
Here, as everywhere in this world, the controller 
of the purse-strings must be reckoned with re- 
spectfully. One might imagine that the Catholic 
priest, who still is held to derive his commission 
from a divinely instituted church, highly organ- 
ized in an effective hierarchy, still nominally 
equipped with this world gates and privileged 
inclosures and with authorized exits to a better 
world, and still professedly conferring on the 
faithful valuable exclusive privileges in both 
worlds, might conceivably retain a position of 
beneficent authority over his divinely selected 
flock; but in spite of this reasonable presupposi- 
tion there is no more striking phenomenon in 
American social life than the modification which 
the American democracy has brought about in the 
quality, function and manners of the Catholic 
prelate and the Catholic priest. 

The general expectation that a minister will 
take part in the discussion of social and industrial 
as well as of theological questions is one of the 
signs of the influence of the laity on the profes- 
sion of divinity; and this expectation affects not 
only the course of life of the minister at work, 
but his education. The voluntary church in a, 
democracy has made it desirable to broaden the 
education of the minister, and to substitute in 
good measure for the study of historical records 
and ancient languages that of philosophical sys- 
tems, comparative religion, social problems, 
economics and public hygiene. 

Finally, let me briefly indicate three evils which 
have resulted from the voluntary method in a 
democracy. One evil attending the voluntary sys- 
tem is the very uneven distribution of opportuni- 
ties for religious culture. In a single village there 
may be half a dozen ill-supported churches, be- 
longing to as many denominations; but in a whole 
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township of fifty square miles the great majority 
of the population may have no convenient access 
to any church. 

Secondly, the voluntary method leaves millions 
of persons wholly outside the Christian Church; 
whereas compulsory legislation can force the 
entire population into nominal connection with 
an established church, or with one of two or 
three established churches. It may be obtained to 
perfection under an autocratic government; and 
yet, membership in the established church, or in 
one of the established churches, may be only a 
matter of hereditary classification. It no more 
makes a population religious than compulsory 
chapel makes students religious. 

Thirdly, there is much wastefulness of expendi- 
ture both for construction and for maintenance 
under the voluntary system, because no ex- 
perienced and permanent bodies of men direct or 
supervise the expenditures. This evil affects the 
Protestant denominations much more deeply than 
the Catholic; because in the Catholic Church an 
experienced hierarchy exercises some control 
over church expenditures and investments. This 
evil is, however, characteristic of democracy in 
general. Expenditure in every department of our 
democratic government is wasteful, owing to the 
frequency with which officials are changed, to the 
inexperience of legislatures, and to the impatience 
or misdirected desires of the body of the people. 
But in the Church, just as in the State, the im- 
mense benefits of freedom of association and per- 
sonal initiative and of the individual growth 
which results from these free conditions alto- 
gether outweigh the incidental disadvantages 
which freedom brings. 





The Social Spirit of Christianity............es000 Spectator (London) 

The object with which Jacob Behmen wrote 
his meditations was to prove the reality of the 
“supersensual life’—of that life which is inde- 
pendent of the body, and will continue to exist 
after its decay. The cultivation of this life of 
the soul became his one preoccupation, and he 
believed that it could only be profitably pursued 
by complete withdrawal from the life of the 
world. The method of this withdrawal is the 
subject of his dialogues. Unlike his spiritual 
brethren in the Catholic Church, Jacob Behmen 
sought no help from outward circumstances in 
preparing his inner solitude. He retired into no 
cloister but that of his own heart. He sought to 
attain “the true quiet of the soul wherein no 
creature can molest thee, nor even so much as 
touch thee,” all the while continuing “in the hon- 
est practise of his craft and attentive to his 
domestic affairs.” He believed that only in com- 
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plete loneliness of spirit, in moments of com- 
plete passivity both of the intellect and the will 
could be heard the divine voice which teaches 
spiritual things. Those who would seek the higher 
life must resign “their wills up to Him and suffer 
Him to play upon them what music He will.” 
They must strive to bring the soul into a region 
“where nothing cleaves to it,’ for “it is nothing 
but our own willing hearing and seeing which 
hinder us from coming to the supersensual life.” 
“Wholly destroy,” he teaches, “that which thou 
callest thine, as when thou sayest I or myself do 
this or that.” God he describes as the Universal 
All, Nature as the Universal Want. That man, 
he tells us, “who hath entered with his will into 
Nothing hath found All Things.” In the matter 
of dogma, Jacob Behmen’s position is a very 
modern one. He looked behind the formularies 
of the Churches to those truths which they em- 
body and preserve; consequently he refused all 
polemical discussions, declaring that “he who is 
born anew‘of the Spirit of Christ is in the sim- 
plicity of Christ, and hath no strife or contention 
with any man about religion,” for “the Kingdom 
of God consisteth not in knowing and supposing 
but in Power,” not in intellectual acquiescence 
but in the new birth, to which we must come by 
“the melting down of the will.” Heaven and hell, 
he says, are not places, but states. “Whither goeth 
the soul when the body dieth?” asks the scholar 
of Theophorus, his master, at the beginning of 
the Third Dialogue. “There is no necessity for 
it to go any whither,” is the reply. There is no 
entering into Heaven or hell “as a man en- 
tereth into a house, or as one goeth through a 
hole or casement into an unknown place.” Heaven 
is to be found “without traveling one foot for it 
wheresoever thou findest God manifesting Him- 
self in love,” while hell is “the eternal forgetting 
of all good.” All places are alike to the soul; 
“for what place can bound a thought?” 

The sedative charm of this book is difficult to 
describe, or even in short quotations to illustrate. 
The reader as he goes from chapter to chapter 
seems to be breathing a perfumed atmosphere 
alive with harmonious sounds, such as seemed 
occasionally to enwrap the mystic after long 
reverie. But as the spell, which Behmen un- 
doubtedly knows how to cast, begins to wear 
off, he cannot fail to ask himself whether this 
state of complete detachment, this readiness to 
“leave all things that love and entertain us,” this 
endeavor “to throw ourselves by faith beyond all 
creatures above, and beyond all sensual percep- 
tion and apprehension above discourse and rea- 
soning into the mercy of God and into the suffer- 
ings of our Lord,” is an essential part of the 
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Christian life. For our part, we do not believe 
that it is. A preoccupied existence, dead to every 
feeling but that of religious emotion, cannot surely 
be the “more abundant life” which Christ came 
to bring to us. A capacity for religious ecstasy 
may be the end and aim of Buddhism, but it is 
not the end and aim of Christianity. The knowl- 
edge of God is the common object of all religions, 
which are diversified by their methods of seeking 
that knowledge. The specialty of the Christian 
religion is the identification of the service of God 
with the service of man. St. James declares the 
love of God to be incompatible with hatred toward 
men. The first object of Christianity is to pro- 
duce “the fruit of good works,” by which fruit 
alone, Christ tells us, can we judge the value of 
any religious teaching. Undoubtedly inward with- 
drawal—the throwing of the mind into a state 
of religious trance—must tend to hinder this dual 
service. Christianity teaches altruism, but not the 
destruction of the ego; it seeks to bend, not to 
“melt down,” the individual will. If we “enter 
into nothing with our will” we shall do noth- 
ing worth having. To seek to lose our individ- 
uality is moral suicide. Christianity reveals to 
us, in a glass darkly, through perhaps an anthro- 
pomorphic medium, the essential element of per- 
sonality in the all-pervading spirit of good, from 
which element we also draw the inestimable gift 
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of our own personalities. We are not using 
against Jacob Behmen’s theory of the spiritual 
life the common argument used against the 
Mystics, that by separating too entirely the outer 
and inner life they fall into laxity of morals. 
Not a trace of this element of decay is to be found 
in his writings. Absolute purity of life he con- 
sidered necessary to the “quiet of the soul,” and 
those who desire to enter the supersensual state 
must experience “a mighty hunger and longing 
desire after penitential sorrow.” But it was resig- 
nation ratker than righteousness that he sought, 
submission to the Christian law rather than ac- 
tivity in accordance with that law. He sought 
the health of his soul only by preserving it from 
sin and contamination, as a man might seek the 
health of his body only by preserving it from 
germs and infection. Such a system, while avoid- 
ing disease, does not tend to robust strength. In- 
ward isolation, even if it exists together with out- 
ward benevolence, is not, we believe, consistent 
with the highest Christian ideal. Christ founded 
upon earth a_ society—a brotherhood—which 
would, he taught, ultimately embrace mankind. 
The secret of its strength was to lie in union, 
Why was the larger half of Christ’s teaching 
directed to the training of men for brotherhood, 
if by it he only intended to prepare them for 
isolation ? 


Science and Religion in the New Century“ 
By W. H. Mallock 


An accurate estimate or analysis of the position 
of religion and science is not the proper work 
either of the theologic or scientific specialist. It 
is a work which belongs to the province, not of 
the discoverer or the thinker, but of a much 
humbler kind of person, whom we may call the 
intellectual accountant. It is not his business to 
say things for either side. It is his business to 
examine and to tabulate what either side has to 
say—to reduce its arguments to their clearest and 
simplest forms, to note or to strike out such as 
are inconsistent with others; and so to arrange 
the whole that any intelligent inquirer may see 
-how the account on each side really stands. Such 
is the work, limited and unambitious in its scope, 
with which I shall begin the present series of 
papers; and although, when we have reached such 
conclusions as the accountant’s method will yield 
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us, I do not propose to leave them to speak, with- 
out comment, for themselves, but shall seek to 
draw certain further conclusions from them; yet 
even in themselves, if the accountant shall present 
them accurately, they will be far more striking 
and valuable than many people may be inclined 
to anticipate. 

In the way of preface, however, there are 
things to be said, in order that the scope of what 
follows may be made clear to the reader. The first 
of them refers to the meaning of the word re- 
ligion. Religion is a word which is used in several 
senses. I propose on the present occasion to use 
it only in one, and that is a sense which is capable 
of clear and simple definition. I shall use the 
word religion not as denoting Christianity, or any 
other specific system of theism, but merely as de- 
noting those underlying doctrines which every 
system of theism, whatever may be its kind, pre- 
supposes. The first of these doctrines is that a 
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personal God exists, distinct from that order of 
things which alone science can know. The second 
is that man possesses a soul, disttnct from the 
body in the sense that it does not dissolve with 
its dissolution. The third is that the will, which 
resides in this human soul, possesses a power— 
“a power torn from the Fates’—to which the 
rest of this cosmos offers us no analogy, and 
the presence of which in nature would render 
science impossible. Nor, in isolating these doc- 
trines, and taking them to represent religion, am 
I indulging, for the sake of simplicity, in any 
arbitrary selection. In the latest work of one of 
the most eminent and most thoughtful men of 
science in Europe, the writer admits, or rather I 
should say insists, that these three doctrines are 
the essence, the vital epitome, of all that the word 
religion, in its theologic sense, means; that on 
these depends everything which the philosophy of 
faith is fighting for; and that in these is centered 
everything which the philosophy of science will 
destroy. “The three great buttresses of mysti- 
cism’”—of the unproved, of the disproved, of the 
unthinkable—says Professor Haeckel in his latest 
volume, “are God, Freedom, and Immortality” ; 
and the great work of science, as the liberator of 
human thought, is summed up, he says, in the fact 
that it annihilates all belief in them. Both sides, 
therefore, will accept these beliefs as crucial; 
nor, for our present purpose, will it be necessary 
to go beyond them. 

And now having explained the scope of the 
inquiry which lies before us, let me briefly fore- 
shadow the results to which it will, in my judg- 
ment, lead us; for a reader generally follows with 
greater ease and understanding a series of argu- 
ments and criticisms if he starts with some idea 
of their tendency. The conclusion of the matter 
then, I hope to show, is this: that the scientific 
philosophers are correct in their methods and 
arguments—that the attempts of contemporary 
theologians to find flaws in the case of their 
opponents, or to convert the discoveries of science 
into proofs of their own theism, are exercises of 
an ingenuity wholly and hopelessly misapplied, 
and exhibit too often an unreasoning or a fever- 
ish haste which merely exposes to ridicule the 
cause which they are anxious to defend; but that, 
nevertheless, in spite of these unintended injuries 
which the apologetics of our theologians are in- 
flicting on their own position, the theologic posi- 
tion is, when fully considered, practically more 
calculated to command the assent of mankind than 
are all the arguments—I do not say than the 
facts—by which modern scientific philosophy is 
endeavoring to prove it untenable. 

During the nineteenth century the opposition 
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between religion and science was commonly 
conceived of as an opposition between a spir- 
itual philosophy and a materialistic. At the 
dawn of the twentieth century we find a growing 
perception that the opposition is really one be- 
tween a monistic philosophy and a dualistic. Ma- 
terialism, in fact, with the old opprobrium at- 
tached to it, is rapidly losing its place among the 
terms and ideas of controversy. No man of 
science who can make any claim to being a 
thinker, or is anything more than an expert but 
half-educated specialist, is now a materialist in 
the old sense of the word. The question which 
science proposes as the subject of its debate with 
theology, is not whether spirit or matter is the 
whole or the higher part of existence; but 
whether existence consists of one order of things 
or two. This change marks a great advance in 
the clearness of thought. To the ordinary thought 
of all of us, as we use it in daily life, matter and 
mind seem sharply contrasted things; and man- 
kind for ages entirely failed to realize that the 
contrast between these is by no means what or- 
dinary thought takes it to be. But many of the 
greatest discoveries, when once made, become 
obvious; and the truth, in the present instance, 
is a discovery of this kind. The easiest way of 
arriving at a true view of the case is to take that 
universal property of material things—color, and 
consider the conditions of those whom we call 
color-blind. Things which for the mass of man- 
kind are green, red or blue, for the color-blind 
man wear a widely different aspect. What is 
blue to us is by no means blue to him. It is 
obvious, therefore, that color, which we all of us 
in an ordinary way impute to material objects, 
as evidently belonging to themselves, is really an 
effect which resides in our own consciousness. It 
cannot inhere in the objects, for these may re- 
main unchanged, and yet the colors imputed to 
them by two different men will be different. The 
same thing holds good of taste, and smell, and 
sound. We are accustomed to say that sugar has 
a sweet taste. What we really mean is that when 
sugar is applied to our tongues there is produced 
in our own consciousness a feeling we call sweet- 
ness. But let any of us have a cold, and this feel- 
ing is produced no longer, and we have only to 
suffer bad colds to be chronic and universal, and 
we shall see that under such circumstances there 
could be no taste in anything. The same familiar 
malady would annihilate what we call smell; 
while, if we were all of us deaf, there would be no 
such thing as sound. We need only imagine our- 
selves personally to be reduced to certain condi- 
tions, which frequent though exceptional ex- 
amples show to be quite possible, and we shall 
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see that material things, so far as we can know or 
describe them, would change in a corresponding 
way; while, to sum up the matter, we need merely 
to strip ourselves, in imagination, of one sense 
after another, and finally of consciousness itself, 
and we shall find that step by step we are re- 
ducing to nothingness everything that we call 
matter, so far as we ourselves know it. It is 
not meant that with this destruction of our own 
consciousness the thing which we call matter 
would itself cease to exist; though even this 
opinion, with modifications, has been held by cer- 
tain philosophers. What is meant, is that this 
thing which we call matter would lose all the 
qualities which we attribute to it, and in virtue 
of which we think of it as material. What would 
remain is simply an unknown something, to which 
our conceptions of matter, as contrasted with 
mind or spirit, have not only no warrantable, but 
also no thinkable application. The philosophy by 
which Roman theology explains the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, defines all the material things 
which we know, experience, or can imagine, as 
accidents inhering in some hidden and incon- 
ceivable substance. Modern philosophy prefers to 
call the former phenomena—the things which ap- 
pear, as distinguished from things that are; and 
their substance—things as they are—it prefers 
to call noumena—that is to say, something whose 
existence-the mind postulates, though when it has 
postulated its existence, it halts and can do no 
more. Mr. Spencer, by his doctrine of the Un- 
knowable, means precisely the same thing. With 
regard to this point then—our absolute inability 
to know what that Something is in itself, which 
to us appears as matter—there is a virtual agree- 
ment, not only among abstract thinkers, but also 
among all men of science who deserve to be 
called thinkers at all; and among the men of 
science who have proclaimed this agreement 
most loudly, are many who, apart from their 
teaching in this respect, are the boldest and 
most uncompromising exponents of what once 
would have been called materialism. Pro- 
fessor Clifford, for example, who dismissed the 
idea of God and of man’s immortal soul with the 
not very urbane observation, that “atoms and 
ether leave us no room for ghosts,” maintained 
with as much emphasis as Kant could have done 
himself, that atoms and ether are things of whose 
essence we can know nothing. Professor Huxley 
was constantly expressing and explaining the 
same truth. Professor Tyndall, though less capable 
of sustained consistency of thought, tecognized 
and proclaimed it also; and Professor Haeckel, 
who is denounced in some quarters as the very 
choregus of materialism, admits that Kant was 
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perfectly right in declaring matter, as a thing in 
itself, to be for ever beyond our comprehension. 
We can know its modes, its changes, the character 
of these changes, and their conditions, in so far 
as they are accessible to our powers of thought 
and observation; but these are manifestations of ~ 
something which, per se, and in its essence, we 
cannot know. 

It is impossible here to deal with this point ade- 
quately; but enough has been said, at all events, 
to show the reader one thing, and it is something 
which, in the present inquiry, is of the very 
first importance. This is the fact that the man 
of science, or, as some may still call him, the 
materialist, when he speaks of matter, as he is 
still compelled to do, and declares it to be the 
cause and substratum of the sum of all existence, 
does not mean by matter a lifeless, inert mass, 
or an infinite totality of lifeless, inert particles, 
which require some force external to themselves 
to move them. He means some universal sub- 
stance, of which the material characteristics, such 
as size, shape, divisibility, represent only one as- 
pect of its indivisible and unknown essence; the 
power which makes it move, and determines its 
various combinations, being no less a part of itself 
than the manifestations by which this power is 
revealed to us. Science, in fact, as Professor 
Haeckel admits, leads us to conception of matter, 
or the universal substance, nearly approaching 
that which Spinoza, and the more logical Pan- 
theists, form of the sum of existence, and to which 
they give the name of God. Scientific thinkers, 
however, repudiate this name—and from their 
point of view, very rightly—because, while sug- 
gesting many doctrines which they assert, it 
would also suggest others which it is the pe- 
culiarity of their system to deny. Let me make 
this matter clear. 

God, as the theist conceives him, and as he is 
generally conceived of by mankind, though he has 
created the sensible universe, and is present 
through all portions of it, nevertheless is inde- 
pendent of it; he exists in perfection apart from 
it. It, on the other hand, exists in obedience to 
his intelligent will, and he might, if he pleased, 
annihilate it, or reconstruct all its laws. He, more- 
over, being possessed of an eternal and trans- 
cendental consciousness, takes constant cogni- 
zance of each and of all its processes; and thus, 
in especial, there obtains between the conscious- 
ness of man, no matter how evolved, and the 
universal cause of existence, a relation analogous 
to that which exists between man and man. But - 
the universal substance, or matter, as modern 
science conceives of it, if we may for the mo- 
ment, like the Pantheists, call it God, is not made 
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by God, or permeated Ly God; but is neither more 
nor less than an aspect of God—a manifestation 
of his energies, the law:, and infinites of which 
he could no uore aJter than he could alter his 
own nature and fron which he could not divest 
himself without -easing to be. Moreover, con- 
scioustcss, 25 we conceive the phenomenon, 
instead of being attributable to God, or the Uni- 
versal Substance, as a whole, only develops grad- 
ually, under certain ascertainable conditions, at 
minute and disconnected points, which we call in- 
dividual lives. Thus, since in this theory the Uni- 
versal Substance has no more free will than a 
river or an electric current, since it has no con- 
sciousness, no moral qualities, since between it 
and man there is as much and as little connec- 
tion as there is between the sun and a cabbage, 
and since, so far as knowledge is concerned, man 
knows more about it than it knows about man, 
it possesses, in common with the general concep- 
tion of God, nothing but the fact that it is ac- 
cepted as the ultimate and universal mystery. 

Still, the fact that modern science does regard 
this substance as a mystery—as the inexplicable 
source and well-head of its own movements and 
manifestations—is a fact which it is essential to 
recognize when dealing with the scientific 
position. . . . 

We must observe that not only no ordinary 
man, but no theologian of to-day, to whatever 
school he may belong, questions the validity of 
the scientific method, or fails to assent to the 
broad conclusions reached by it, so far as these 
relate to the world of inorganic matter. No 
theologian would deny that charcoal is charcoal 
in virtue of facts and causes inseparable from 
those which make diamonds diamonds; that the 
material of the sun and the planets is similar to 
the material of the earth; or that the solar system 
has come to be the solar system in obedience to 
the same law which makes water fly off at a 
tangent from the rim of a'rotating grindstone. 

The theologian and his opponent, in their ca- 
pacity of men of science, begin to part company 
only when they leave the inorganic world, and 
entering the regions of the organic, are con- 
fronted with life and consciousness. The two, at 
this point,. become known to each other under 
new names. As soon as they come to the first 
appearance of life the theologian asserts himself 
as a dualist. His companion distinguishes himself 
as a monist. The former declares that the cause 
of things, which has hitherto sufficed for both of 
them—their original self-dependent and self-en- 
ergizing substance—will not of itself suffice to 
explain what they are considering now. Some 
second cause, in addition to it, requires to be now 
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postulated. His companion declares the first cause 
to be just as sufficient as before. He declares 
that between organic and inorganic phenomena, 
there is no real, but only an apparent break; that 
the two are united by a series of minute grada- 
tions, and that the cause which explains the 
former will likewise explain the latter. The 
dualist, we must observe, is arguing solely on 
scientific grounds. He is not, in his capacity of 
theologian, demanding a recognition of God, but 
merely a recognition of a second cause of some 
kind. ae 

Few facts have been insisted on by the modern 
defenders of religion with louder and more eager 
jubilation than the fact that though organic life 
has been shown by scientific analysis to arise from 
a combination of certain material substances, all 
of which, in other combinations, exist in the inor- 
ganic world, yet experience has utterly failed to 
produce this combination artificially, nor has the 
minutest observation discovered it taking place 
as a natural process. The defenders of religion, 
therefore, urge in triumphant tones, that some 
secret agency must be present in it, inaccessible to 
scientific methods, and belonging to an order 
of causes quite distinct in kind from those which 
science synthesizes in its conception of the pri- 
mary substance. The scientific monists reply that 
this inference is wholly unwarrantable. Not only 
is research, they say, steadily filling up the narrow 
rift, if there be any, which still may be said to 
separate the beginnings of organic phenomena 
from the inorganic phenomena of crystallization ; 
but even were this not the case—if research 
should .forever fail to detect the transition in 
question as an actual contemporary process, this 
fact would not prove, or so much as afford a 
presumption, that it has not taken place at some 
earlier geologic period, when many conditions 
prevailed which no longer exist, and which ob- 
viously the experimentalist has no means of re- 
producing. 

The position, however, thus far has been only 
half described. It exhibits itself to us under 
another and far more striking aspect. In the ar- 
gument just indicated, the phenomenon of organic 
life is regarded only as a unique phenomenon of 
movement. But it has another peculiarity, which 
emerges in its higher developments, and places it 
in far sharper contrast to the phenomena of the 
inorganic universe. This peculiarity is conscious- 
ness. The movements of crystallization we can 
in thought assimilate to the movements of the 
protist; but we cannot assimilate thought to any 
qualities of the brain—the brain which we can 
weigh, cut to pieces, and look at—any more than 
we can assimilate it to the qualities of a lump 
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of carbon. Indeed, that consciousness, as we know 
it, is a phenomenon wholly peculiar, is admitted 
by the monist no less than the dualist. The 
dualistic defenders of religion answer the ques- 
tion involved, by saying that, in consciousness, a 
fact is directly given us obviously not deducible 
from any of the causes or qualities which any 
process of reasoning will enable us to comprise 
in, or unite with, the monistic conception of sub- 
stance: that it is as distinct from substance re- 
garded under its category of energy, as it is from 
substance regarded under its category of matter. 
The answer of the monist is that consciousness, 
however peculiar—however astounding as a fully 
developed phenomenon—is nevertheless really but 
the final manifestation of a property which, in a 
latent form, belongs to the universal substance, 
and is no less inseparable from it than the prop- 
erties of matter and energy. . . . 

The point on which I desire at present to fix 
the reader’s mind, has nothing to do with the 
merits of the defense at all. It has nothing to 
do with the question of whether the monist or 
dualist is right in his argument, so far as we 
have considered it hitherto—so far as it merely 
relates to life and consciousness as such. We 
may, for the moment, assume either side to be 
right. What I wish to make clear is a truth 
which contemporary controversy overlooks. It is 
this—that so far as the question of religion is 
concerned—the question of religion, or, in other 
words, an ethical theism—the problem of the 
origin of organic life as such, and of thought, of 
desire, of feeling, of consciousness as such, is 
wholly beside the point, and may be answered 
either way without the truth or the falsehood of 
religion, as we have here defined it, being affected. 
The theologian with regard to it may have es- 
tablished his dualistic theory, but he will not 
have necessarily done anything toward making 
his religion credible. The man of science, with 
regard to it, may have established his theory of 
monism; but he need not by doing so have done 
anything to render the religion, which he calls 
superstition, in any way incredible to the most 
critical and most comprehensive intellect. 

In the first place, then, let us steadily bear in 
mind that, in the present discussion, the theolo- 
gian and the man of science are standing ad- 
mittedly on one and the same ground. They are 
both: of them making their appeal to empirically 
ascertainable phenomena. The man of science is 
not rising to the level of the theologian. The 
theologian is provisionally descending to the level 
of the man ofscience. With regard to the theo- 
logian, we must bear in mind, also, that though 
he provisionally closes his eyes to other sources 
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of knowledge, he admits, as fully as the man of 
science himself, that the methods of science, so 
far as they go, are valid; and professes, on prin- 
ciple, to accept the conclusions reached by them, 
regarded as a record, though not as an explana- 
tion of facts. 

Such being the case then, the theologian, no 
less than his opponent, recognizes and admits the 
following most important point: Whether living 
organisms are or are not differentiated from all 
other material things by the presence in them 
of some alien agency, they do, nevertheless, so 
far as science can study them, manifest alike in 
their actions and the history of their development 
the operation of laws or causes as absolutely 
rigid and uniform as those which prevail through- 
out the rest of the sensible universe. Were this 
uniformity wanting, biology would be just as im- 
possible as would, under the same conditions, be 
all the other sciences, such as chemistry, astron- 
omy, thermo-dynamics, and geology; and even if 
we grant that biology forces us to acknowledge 
a break between the phenomena of organic and 
inorganic matter, it starts with assuming, and 
ends by elaborately proving, that all organic phe- 
nomena are themselves essentially one. In other 
words, the case may be described thus: If life, 
in its essence, be something different from mat- 
ter, it is at all events known to us only as its 
absolutely inseparable companion. If we figure 
to ourselves the processes of the inorganic uni- 
verse as a train of wheel-work, the wheels of 
which are made of brass, we may figure to our- 
selves the processes of organic life as a train 
of wheel-work attached to it, the wheels of which 
are made out of brass which is alloyed with 
aluminum; but the wheels of the latter, when 
they are set in motion, move with as complete 
and inexorable a regularity as do the wheels of 
the former, and the movements of both form part 
of one practically inseparable process. Or we may 
vary the figure by comparing the processes of or- 
ganic life to the striking apparatus of a clock; and 
inorganic matter to a elock, made long before, in 
which originally the striking apparatus was want- 
ing. We may suppose that these two are the work 
of two different makers; but the moment they 
are connected they form practically one piece 
of machinery. 

With regard to religion, then, the upshot of the 
matter is this. The common supposition that the 
religious conception of man can find any basis 
in the demonstration that organic life has an 
origin distinct from the origin of inorganic phe- 
nomena, is devoid of all foundation. While 
identifying life as a whole with some __hyper- 
physical agency, it leaves untouched the follow- 
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ing empirical facts—and such facts are all that 
the theologians here appeal to: 

Firstly, that the individual life—the life of the 
separate organism—dies, disappears, and never 
appears again; secondly, that all separate lives, 
of whatever degree or kind—the life of a martyr 
no less than that of a louse—are as truly parts of 
the same general process as the various figures 
that emerge from the Strasburg clock are of the 
train of wheelwork by means of which time is 
measured; -and lastly, that consciousness is a 
phenomenon of the same character. They none 
of them contain in themselves any principle 
of action that is not a link in a chain of external 
causes.* 

The controversy, then, about the origin of or- 
ganic life as such, and the phenomena of con- 
sciousness as such, on which the monistic op- 
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ponents of religion and the dualistis defenders of 
it at present lay such stress, has nothing to do 
in itself with the problem of religion whatsoever. 
The dualist’s position, so far as as this point is 
concerned, will not lead us, if proved, to a con- 
scious and benevolent God—still less to a con- 
ception of man, between whom and God there 
could be any divine relation of that moral and 
eternal kind, which theistic religion postulates. 
The monist’s view, if proved, would of itself do 
nothing to destroy what Professor Haeckel re- 
gards as “the three buttresses of superstition.” 
In other words, the ccntroversy between religion 
and science has at this stage not even begun. It 
begins, not with the phenomena of life, but with 
the doctrine of a life that is immortal; not with 
the phenomena of consciousness, but with the doc- 
trine that the will is free. 


* A Note on Mr. 


The Editor desires, in connection with Mr. Mal- 
lock’s words, to call attention to a chapter in Pro- 
fessor Jones’ Browning as a Philosophical and 
Religious Teacher, first published (by the Mac- 
millans) ten years ago. He believes it to be the 
most profound thought of the generation respect- 
ing the result and issue of the uncompromising 
application of the category of Evolution to the 
problem of the universe. The following excerpts 
may give an idea of this remarkable chapter of a 
remarkable book: 


A new category of thought has taken possession 
of the thought of our time—a category -which is 
fatal to dualism. The idea of development is 
breaking down the division between mind and mat- 
ter, as it is breaking down all other absolute divi- 
sions. Geology, astronomy, and physics at one 
extreme; biology, psychology, and philosophy at 
the other, combine in asserting the idea of the uni- 
verse as a unity which is always evolving its con- 
tent, and bringing its secret potencies to the light. 
It is true that these sciences have not linked hands 
as yet. We cannot get from chemistry to biology 
without a leap, or from physiology to psychology 
without ancther. But no one will postulate a rift 
right through being. The whole tendency of mod- 
ern science implies the opposite of such a concep- 
tion. History is striving to trace continuity be- 
tween the civilized man and the savage. The facts 
of consciousness have not been resolved into ner- 
vous action, and, so far, mind has not been shown 
to be a secretion of brain. Nevertheless, all these 
sciences are beating against the limits which sepa- 
rate them, and new suggestions of connection be- 
tween natural life and its inorganic environment 
are continually discovered. The sciences are bor- 
ing toward each other, and the dividing strata 
are wearing thin; so that it seems reasonable’ to 
expect that, with the growth of knowledge, an un- 
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broken way upwards may be discovered, from the 
lowest and simplest stages of existence to the 
highest and most complex forms of self-conscious 
life. 
Now, to those persons who are primarily inter- 
ested in the ethical and religious phenomena of 
man’s life, the idea of abolishing the chasm be- 
tween snirit and nature is viewed with no little 
apprehension. It is supposed that if evolution 
were established as a universal law, and the unity 
of being were proved, the mental and moral life of 
man would be degraded into a complex manifesta- 
tion of mere physical force. And we even find 
religious men rejoicing at the failure of science to 
bridge the gap between the inorganic and the or- 
ganic, and between natural and self-conscious life; 
as if the validity of religion depended upon the 
maintenance of these separating boundaries. 

But closer investigation will show that the real 
ground for such apprehension does not lie in the 
continuity of existence, which evolution implies; 
for religion itself postulates the same thing. The 
apprehension springs, rather, from the idea that 
the continuity asserted by evolution is obtained by 
resolving the higher forms of existence into the 
lower. It is believed that if the application of de- 
velopment to facts were successfully carried out, 
the organic would be shown to be nothing but 
complex inorganic forces, mental life nothing but 
a physiological process, and religion, morality, and 
art nothing but products of the highly complex 
motion of highly complex aggregates of physical 
atoms. : 

In consistency with this supposed tendency of 
science, to resolve all things into their simplest 
and earliest forms, religion has been traced back 
to the superstition and ghost worship of savages; 
and then it has been contended that it is, in es- 
sence, nothing more than superstition and ghost 
worship. And, in like manner, morality, with its 
categorical imperative of duty, has been traced 
back, without a break, to the ignorant fear of the 
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vengeance of a savage chief. A similar process in 
the same direction reduces the love divine into 
brute lust; somewhat sublimated, it is true, in its 
highest forms, but not fundamentally changed. 

And when the sacred things of life are treated in 
this manner—when moral conduct is showed to 
be evolyed by a continuous process from “conduct 
in general,” the conduct of an “infusorium or a 
cephalopod,” or even of wind mills or water 
wheels, it is not surprising if the authority of the 
moral law seems to be undermined, and that “de- 
vout souls” are apprehensive of the results of 
science. “Does law so analyzed coerce you much?” 
asks Browning. . 

But this continuity of all existence may be inter- 
preted in two very different ways. It may lead us 
either to radically change our notions of mind and 
its activities, or “to radically change our notions 
of matter.” We may take as the principle of ex- 
planation, either the beginning or the end of the 
process of development. We may say of the simple 
and the crass, “There is all that your rich universe 
really means”; or we may say of the spiritual 
activities of man, “This is what your crude be- 
ginning really was.” We may explain the complex 
by the simple, or the simple by the complex. We 
may analyze the highest back into the lowest, or 
we may follow the lowest, by a process of synthe- 
sis, up to the highest. 

And one of the most important of all questions 
for morality and religion is the question, which of 
these two methods is valid. If out of crass matter 
is evolved all animal and spiritual life, does that 
prove life to be nothing but matter; or does it not 
rather show that what we, in our ignorance, took 
to be mere matter was really something much 
greater? If “crass matter” contains all this prom- 
ise and potency, by what right do we still call it 
“crass”? It is manifestly impossible to treat the 
potencies assumed to lie in a thing that grows as 
if they were of no significance;—first, to assert 
that such potencies exist, in saying that the object 
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develops, and then, to neglect them, and to regard 
the result as constituted merely of the simplest 
elements. Either these potencies are not in the 
object, or else the object has in it, and is, at the 
first, more than it appears to be. Either the ob- 
ject does not grow, or the lowest stage of its be- 
ing is no explanation of its true nature. 

If we wish to know what any particular living 
thing means, we look in vain to its primary state. 
We must watch the evolution and revelation of the 
secret hid in natural life, as it moves through the 
ascending cycles of the biological kingdom. The 
idea of evolution, when it is not muddled, is syn- 
thetic—not analytic; it explains the simplest in the 
light of the complex, the beginning in the light of 
the end, and not vice versa. In a word, it follows 
the ways of nature, the footsteps of fact. instead 
of inventing a wilful backward path of its own. 
And nature explains by gradually expanding. If 
we hearken to nature, and not to the voice of il- 
lusory preconceptions, we shall hear her proclaim 
at the last stage, “Here is the meaning of the 
seedling. Now it is clear what it really was; for 
the power which lay dormant has pushed itself into 
light, through bud and flower and leaf and fruit.” 
The reality of a growing thing is its highest form 
of being. The last explains the first, but not the 
first the last. The first is abstract, incomplete, not 
yet actual, but mere potency; and we could never 
know even the potency, cmeps in the light of its 
own actualization. . 

Instead of degrading man, it (the idea of evolu- 
tion) lifts nature into a manifestation of spirit. If 
it were established, if every link of the endless 
chain were discovered and the continuity of exist- 
ence were irrefragably proved, science would not 
overthrow indealism; if would rather vindicate it. 
It. would justify in detail the attempt of poetry and 
religion and philosophy to interpret all being as the 
transparent vesture of reason, or love, or what- 
ever other power in the world is regarded as 
highest. 





The Sketch Book: 


The Unbelieving Light-House Keeper..... Louise L. Sibley.....Atiantic 


“Him an’ me wuz hevin’ it over on pol’tics an’ 
religion,” said Captain Gibson. “I used to set 
up with him nights some, when it come his watch 
in the tower, eight ter twelve. She’d be a 
grindin’ roun’ up top, two ter the minute on the 
quicksilver, smooth as silk, the ole lens—an’ the 
machinery, down where he was, no particular ob- 
jection to talkin’, so we hed it over ’bout them 
ole Bible dorgmas. Sam, he’d take a turn on 
the gallery frum time to time ’count of mebbe 
fog shuttin’ down, but we wuz pretty still fer the 
most part, hevin’ it over. 

“He’s a gret scholar, Samis. I’m proud of Sam. 
He knows a lot more ’n I do. But I says to him 
right out plain, says I, ‘Capt’n Anderson,’ says I, 
‘you’re a younger man than what I be’—I don’t 
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believe he ain’t more ’n sixty-five an’ odd, ef he 
is a day—‘an’ you'll come to look at these things 
diff’rent,’ says I. ’Tain’t because he don’t read 
a lot that he come to be so misguided, but I guess 
he sorter keeps readin’ the same things right over 
an’ over, like. 

“Now, I says to him square to the face, an’ 
kind, I says, ‘Now take the Garden of Eden, 
Capt’n Anderson,’ says I; ‘how does that set on 
your stomach?’ says I. But Sam don’t hear to 
reasons easy, an’ I kinder give him up after I’d 
ben at him a spell. I told him science was agin 
him, but he jest didn’t appear to care a mite. ‘I 
got my Bible,’ he says over an’ over, kinder 
wearisome. Now I tell you I respect a pig-headed 
cuss like Capt’n Anderson.- I dunno what he calls 
himself as a congregation, so to speak. Prob’ly 
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Presberterian, like ’s not. But he’s twenty miles 
frum a meetin’-house, an’ “lowed he might be 
kinder short of up-to-date ‘long of not hevin’ went 
to church fer some years back. But Sam, he’ll 
allus be the same old radical—I believe that’s 
what they call them kind, reg’lar ole hard-shell 
Bible folks. He calls me aninferdel. But I ain’t! 
Lord, no! No, I ain’t thet fer down. Only course 
I don’t believe nothin’ in the Bible. Lord, no! 
Godfrey ! 

“It comes kinder hard on me—the way he 
thinks I’m goin’ ter hell. I’d kinder like hevin’ 
him feel we was goin’ to git ashore same place, 
so to speak. Well, when I was comin’ off that 
time I shook hands with him longer ’n common, 
an’ I says to him, goin’ away, I says, ‘Ole boy,’ I 
says, ‘you an’ me thinks diff’rent, but that’s all 
right,’ I says. ‘I ain’t sure but what there is a 
heaven, but I know there ain’t no hell. So you 
an’ me ‘Il meet again, Sam, ef I leave Hawkport 
fer the findin’ out, Sam, ’fore you do.’” 





Song of the Storm-Petrel....Maxim Gorki....Zhizn (St. Petersburg) 


The wind is gathering the clouds over the gray 
expanse of the sea. Between the clouds and the 
sea rushes proudly the Storm-Petrel, like to black 
lightning. 

Now whisking the waves with his wing, now 
darting up toward the clouds, he screams—and 
the clouds hear joy in the bold screaming of the 
bird. 

In the screaming is a thirst for storm. The 
power of wrath, the flame of passion, and the 
confidence of victory, are what the clouds hear 
in this screaming of the Petrel. 

The Sea-Gulls moan before the storm—moan 
and toss themselves above the sea, and are ready 
to hide in the bottom their fright at the coming 
of the storm. 

And the Plungeons, too, are moaning; to them 
the pleasure of the battle for life is unattainable; 
the thunder of the tempest terrifies them. 

The stupid Penguin is timidly hiding its fat 
body in the cliffs. 

The proud Storm-Petrel alone is soaring boldly 
and freely over the foaming, gray sea. 

Ever darker and lower descend the clouds upon 
the sea, and the waves sing and dance to moun- 
tainous heights to meet the thunder. 

The thunder peals. The waves moan in the 
foam of wrath, fiercely quarrelling with the wind. 
Now the wind clasps masses of waves in a power- 
ful embrace and in wild fury flings them with all 
its might upon the cliffs, thus breaking to water- 
dust the emerald piles. 

The Storm-Petrel, like to black lightning, soars 
hither and thither, screaming, piercing the clouds 
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like an arrow, tearing off the foam of the waves 
with his wing. 

There he soars like a demon—the haughty, 
black Demon of the Storm—and he laughs, and 
he sobs. He laughs at the clouds, he sobs 
for joy. 

In the rage of the thunder the sharp-hearing 
Demon has long heard fatigue, he is certain that 
the clouds will not hide the sun—no, they will not 


hide it. 
The wind howls. The thunder 
peals. Bands of waves “blaze over the 


abyss of the sea in a blue flame. The sea catches 
the arrows of the lightning and extinguishes them 
in the gulf. The-reflections of these lightnings 
hover over the sea like serpents of fire, and dis- 
appear. 

The storm! Soon the storm will be here! 

The bold Petrel is soaring proudly among the 
lightnings over the angrily roaring sea; the 
Prophet of Victory is screaming: 

“Let the storm be mightier !” 





An Africo-American Matrimonial Function.....Dallas (Texas) Hustle 


One of the most swell weddings that ever took 
place in this city among those in upper G circles 
was that of one of Austin’s noble sons of the min- 
istry and Dallas’s tenderest bud and a leader 
as well as “belle” of Dallas society, the Rev. 
Joseph B. Pius and Miss Alberta Jackson, which 
occupied the matrimonial altar at the New Hope 
Baptist church last Wednesday. As old Uncle 
Sol, after a night of bliss beyond the unseen, 
had rested from the previous day’s stroll across 
the horizon, and started on another day’s journey, 
and as he peeped his weary head from behind 
the Eastern hills, and began to sprinkle the earth 
with his beautiful rays of silvery sunshine, he 
found at the home of Dr. and Mrs. A. S. Jackson’s 
great preparations holding the minds of the 
family and friends preparing one of the earthly 
angels of the family to make ready to repair to 
New Hope church, where she was to join hands 
with that highly accomplished, able orator, Chris- 
tian, and handsome young man, Dr. Pius, and as 
Uncle Sol tramped the milk white patch of the _ 
blue sky, he peeped in New Hope and found many 
tender hands decorating this large and stateiy 
edifice, and when those having this work in hand 
had left the church it was fitted for the queen 
of England to have wedded in. Just in front of 
the altar, suspended from the ceiling, hung a 
beautiful bell of art and design, made of tender 
buds after they had been opened but for a day, 
under which one of Dallas’ blossoms was to cast 
herself upon another for life. 

The pulpit was simply a bed of oleanders, rub- 
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ber plants, ferns, palms, century-plants, and 
mistletoe, and the Golden Gate rose and carna- 
tions of the far West had their conspicuous places 
about the pulpit, which made it one of the most 
beautiful, loveliest spots on earth for a wedding. 
Uncle Sol, after peeping in the church, strolled 
out on his path toward the western horizon in 
usual way, seeming pleased at what he had seen, 
casting his rays on hundreds of the elite of 
Dallas, wending their way toward the church, 
and long before the hour appointed for the mar- 
riage Uncle Sol found the church crowded, and 
as Uncle Sol had crossed the mark dividing the 
morning from the afternoon, Mrs. Annie Starr, 
seated at the large and handsome pipe organ, be- 
gan to deftly touch the keys, and Mendelssohn’s 
wedding march began to ripple in its sweetest 
tones through the large edifice. 

They repaired to the home of the bride, where 
delicious refreshments were served and late in 
the afternoon the contracting parties, relatives 
and friends went to the depot to bid Dr. and Mrs. 
Pius godspeed to their future home, Austin, Tex. 
The bride wore a white organdie over cream silk, 
trimmed with old Swiss lace, bedecked with white 
ribbon, white kid gloves and white kid slippers, 
and a beautiful gold band presented her by the 
groom at the altar. She also wore a handsome 
white wreath and white silk veiling. Miss A. T. 
Jackson, the bridesmaid, wore a white organdie 
over pink silkoline, cream bow knot, white kid 
gloves and slippers, gold necklace and locket. 





Lavender GI0VES....cccccrecccecceccceseneccenece Academy (London) 


He was a loiterer, and I was a loiterer; but 
there seemed more purpose in his loitering than 
in mine, and there was a look in his eye which 
suggested apprehension. We were both march- 
ing up and down between the steps of St. Mar- 
tin’s Church and Morley’s Hotel—I for the pur- 
pose of getting such air as Trafalgar square 
afforded; he, apparently, with some definite and 
almost sinister resolve. The square was in one 
of its golden moods; the pigeons about the Na- 
tional Gallery strutted and shone gallantly; the 
idle fountains looked as though they might have 
spouted golden rain. But these things were not 
for my fellow-loiterer. He sauntered along with 
that purposeful look which arouses suspicion, 
and when I came to look at him closely my sus- 
picions were confirmed. He was wearing enor- 
mous black woollen gloves. These struck an 
utterly incongruous note in an attire which was 
otherwise impeccable; his patent-leather boots 
shamed them. Then I observed an extraordinary 
thing. As the hands of St. Martin’s clock neared 
eleven he ran up the church steps, turned at the 
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door, and drew off the woollen abominations to 
disclose hands encased in lavender kid. The cau- 
tious and provident creature was going to be 
married ! 





The Dunmow Flitch........ Max O’Rell......... Baltimore American 


A gala occasion in the little town of Dunmow, 
Essex, is the day on which annually the great 
and unique Court of Love is held, to decide what 
couples shall be considered worthy of receiving 
the time-honored flitch of bacon in token that 
they have not— 

Or in a twelvemonth and a day 

Repented not in thought any way. 
Or since the parish clerk said amen 
Wished themselves unmarried again. 

The custom is of very ancient origin, dating 
back to the middle of the thirteenth century. For 
such an antique ceremony the little town is a 
not inappropriate spot, with its quaint gabled 
cottages and old-fashioned posting inns. Within 
a large field, where the court house, in the form 
of a lofty marquee, is erected, all sorts of en- 
tertainments are provided, and by an early hour 
in the afternoon a great crowd assembles and 
everything is in full swing—merry-go-rounds, 
swinging boats, bands of music, a military tourna- 
ment, horse racing, etc. 

As the hour fixed for the trial draws near, all 
games and entertainments cease, and the crowd 
pours into the big tent anxious to get good 
seats. The court of justice is simply furnished, 
the most prominent ornament being the two 
flitches of bacon, which are hung in the center, 
decorated with the national colors. An antique 
leather chair is placed for the judge, who, with 
his long, full wig and scarlet robes, makes a most 
dignified appearance. On one side the jury are 
ranged, consisting, according to the ancient cus- 
tom, of six maidens and six bachelors, who are 
solemnly ushered by the marshal of the Court 
of Love. Then the claimants advance, and their 
appearance is greeted by the audience with a 
heavy burst of mingled cheers and laughter. 

Their claims to the flitch are placed before the 
jury by their counsel in an eloquent address, in 
which he describes the happy life they have led 
together, and he concludes by reading various 
testimonials and calling upon people to bear 
witness to the “mutual loving disposition” of the 
happy pair. . 

The male claimant fully bears out his counsel’s 
statement. His wife is equally unshaken by cross- 
examination, and declares (this year the claim- 
ant is a retired non-commissioned officer in the 
army) that her husband never called her to “At- 
tention,” in spite of his military training, but al- 
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ways let her “Stand at ease.” A witness gave 
evidence that the conduct of the couple was de- 
serving not only of a flitch of bacon, but of a 
whole pig. 

The counsel for the respondents, otherwise the 
donors of the bacon, urged that, according to the 
claimant’s own account, love was the only weak- 
ness they had got and bacon the only one they 
wanted. But the jury must put aside all the 
irrelevant evidence about the career of the claim- 
ants. The flitch was not a reward for valor, but 
rather one for meekness of temper. It went on 
in a humorous vein, to show that as to the evi- 
dence of the witnesses for the claimant, it was 
evident they had designs on that bacon. 

The judge then shortly summed up, reminding 
the jury of the unique character of the court, 
of its historic position and the consequent im- 
portance of their decision. After a few minutes’ 
consultation the foreman announced that the jury 
found a verdict for the claimants, a decision 
which was received with tremendous cheering and 
applause. 

This year the second couple, who claimed the 
other flitch of bacon, were then examined and 
cross-examined on their past life, and came 
through the ordeal triumphantly. They, as their 
counsel proudly announced, had married at an 
early age and had had hardships and difficulties 
to contend with, but although poverty had come 
in at the door, love had not flown out of the 
window, and they have now come to Dunmow 
worthy to receive its ancient reward. So the 
jury thought, in spite of the counsel for the own- 
ers of the bacon, who again fought hard to keep 
the flitches of bacon in the possession of their 
owners. 

The ceremony ended by the happy couples 
taking the customary oath to continue to love 
each other for many years to come and being 
carried in procession round the field to the tune 
of “See the Conqueror Come.” 

This interesting ceremony and a few others, 
either continuations or revivals of ancient cus- 
toms, explain to the foreigner (a fact which is 
seldom, if ever, plain to him) why England was 
once called “Merrie England.” 





Arabian Justice....... Karl Melite.,.. ..Akbar (Souk-Arras, Algeria) 


Si El hadj Ahmed ben El hadj Ahmed was a 
celebrated personage at Temassin, the sacred city 
of the great desert of Sahara. Indeed, he was 
known all over the north African continent, 
through the Tell region, the great desert, the 
Soudan, the valley of the Niger, and as far as 
Bernou, the Kordofan, and many other Moslem 
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countries. The pilgrims on their way to Mecca 
or simply coming to Temassin to pay their re- 
spects to the great Marabout* had contributed 
not a little to spread his fame, and the taleb* sang 
his praise in poetry. Everybody called him Si 
(My lord), in mark of respect and admiration— 
of gratefulness, I should say. Truly he was a 
hadji (pilgrim) son of a hadji, and on his hand 
and his forehead were to be seen the marks in 
shape of a cross indicating that he had visited the 
tomb of the prophet at Mecca. His reputation, 
however, was not based on this point. He was 
the chief cook of the great Marabout, had charge 
of the “diffa”—this first meal of hospitality of- 
fered to the passing travelers—and his talent as 
a culinary artist in preparing the couscoussou, the 
national dish made of mutton, hominy, raisins, 
figs, chicken and aromatic spices, was responsible 
for his popularity in the Moslem world. Si El 
hadj Ahmed had all the qualities of a master 
cook; his only defect—was it a defect ?—consist- 
ed in being a gourmand. Possibly he owed to this 
his talent as a cook; being fond of good things, 
he naturally thought that the guests of the great 
Marabout experienced as much satisfaction as he 
did while licking the sauce dripping from his 
fingers in the delicate task of ascertaining the 
degree of perfection of his culinary combinations. 

One day there was a great dinner at the 
Zaouia* and some geese had been provided by the 
great Marabout at a great expense. The guests 
being very hungry, the cook feared that nothing 
would be left for him, and therefore he put 
away a whole goose for his own delectation. Un- 
fortunately the theft was discovered and he ran 
away to avoid punishment. Swift runners of the 
desert were sent to capture him. 

Si El hadj Ahmed could have easily escaped 
if he had kept on his way without stopping, but 
he was a good Moslem, and when he saw a poor 
Dervish trying to lift his donkey, fallen under the 
weight of the offerings of the faithful, he offered 
his services. Taking hold of the donkey by the 
tail, while the Dervish took the animal by the 
head, he pulled with all his might to raise the beast. 
He pulled so hard, indeed, that the tail remained 
in his hands, but the donkey remained on the 
ground. The Dervish was furious, and he chased 
the unfortunate cook, crying for justice. Si EI 
hadj Ahmed could hear his pursuers, and wield- 
ing his traveling club to increase his speed, re- 
sumed his flight in earnest. He met a Roumit 
around the curve of the road and inadvertently 


*Marabout means priest; Taleb, savant; Zaouia, 
school for theological students. 
fRoumi means Christian. 
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ran his staff through the infidel’s eyes. The 
Roumi joined the chase, also crying for justice. 

“I stole the goose, left the Dervish’s donkey 
without a tail, blinded a Roumi,” thought the cook, 
“I may as well kill myself.” Seeing a tower near 
by, he made for it, ascended the inside staircase, 
and confiding his squl to Mohamed, jumped from 
the summit head foremost. Fortunately or un- 
fortunately for him there were two Armenian 
brothers sleeping: at the foot of the tower and 
he fell on one of them, killing him instantly, 
without hurting himself. He was soon a prisoner, 
and brought by the howling mob of pursuers be- 
fore the Cadi* for trial. 

For some cause the Cadi appeared to be from 
the start slightly in favor of the accused. The 
great Marabout was the first to formulate his 
complaint. 

“The goose fled through the window,” said the 
cook, 

“How could that be?” objected the Marabout; 
“this goose was cooked.” 

“Oh, man of poor faith,” exclaimed the Cadi, 
raising his hands toward heaven; “do you not 
know that Mohamed has the power of making a 
dead goose fly without feathers? Go thou and 
repent.” 

The Dervish came next relating his misfortune. 
What could he do with a donkey deprived of 
his tail? 

“This complaint deserves attention,” decided 
the Cadi. “The Dervish will give the donkey to 
the cook, who will return it as soon as the tail 
shall have grown again.” 

The Dervish would not submit to the decision 
and went away with the tailless animal. 

The Roumi related in his turn how he lost his 
eye. 

“One eye of a Moslem,” declared the Cadi, “is 
worth the two eyes of a Roumi; the Koran says 
so. Therefore, I order that Si El hadj Ahmed 
put out at once the other eye of the Roumi, 
who then will have the right to deprive the ac- 
cused of one eye.” 

The Roumi politely declined the offer. 

The complainants were dumfounded; they 
thought, however, that the cook could not escape 
punishment for the murder of the Armenian. 

The brother of the murdered man explained 
with tears in his eyes how his brother was killed 
at the foot of the tower. 

“This accusation is not denied,” asserted the 
Cadi, after hearing the witnesses; “therefore 
justice will be done.” 





*Judge, 
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The complainants began to congratulate them- 
selves. 

“Therefore,” continued the judge, “I will apply 
the law according to the Koran, which says ‘eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth.’ The Armenian will go 
to the top of the tower and jump head foremost 
on Si El hadj Ahmed, who will lay at the exact 
place where the Armenian brother was killed. In 
this way Si El hadj Ahmed will meet death ac- 
cording to the Koran.” 

The Armenian went at full speed for the tower, 
but never reached it. The cook, as a good Moslem, 
followed, but found no one to jump on him. 

Later on it was whispered that Aicha, the good 
wife of the cook, had left at the tent of the Cadi 
a good slice of the stolen goose and a little bag 
full of coin of the realm. 





A Story of the Studio ...Vance Thompson....Saturday Evening Post 


This is the story of an art career. There 
was a young man in the small city who gave 
such evidence of artistic talent that his fellow- 
citizens subscribed $3,000 to send him abroad 
to study sculpture. As the young man was in 
love he married a little New England girl and 
brought her with him. He studied hard, worked 
hard—too hard, perhaps. At the end of three 
years the money was gone and the young man’s 
country brain had withered in the hot atmos- 
phere of the Quarter. He was a failure; they 
knew it over at home; no one cared to aid him 
again. When starvation finally came to them the 
young man was in such a condition that he had to 
be removed to the insane asylum at Neuilly, a sub- 
urb of Paris. Even there certain things had to 
be bought for him; there were certain cares that 
his wife could give him, three days a week, when 
she was admitted to see him. So she would not 
leave him—nor Paris. But to live—to live! 

She was twenty-two years old, a slim and 
pretty American girl. She had been a school 
teacher. She could not sew nor work in any 
woman’s way. She could not gain a sou at any 
honest business. 

What did she do? 

I give you a thousand guesses out of a thou- 
sand and one. 

She had helped her husband with his modeling; 
she knew a little of the craft of casting; so she 
made a cast of a five-franc piece—a coin the size 
and value of a silver dollar—melted a tawdry 
metal spoon into the mold, and then went out 
and tried to pass the childish counterfeit. She is 
in prison now; the husband, weakly imbecile, is 
in an insane asylum. 

Art, my children: there is nothing so noble and 
pure as art; let us live for it, and, if need be, send 
our wives to prison for sake of it. 





Wearyin' for You......... Frank L. Stanton,....... Pittsburg Bulletin 


Jes’ a-wearyin’ for you— 

All the time a-feelin’ blue; 

Wishin’ for you—wonderin’ when 
You'll be comin’ home agen; 
Restless—don’t know what to do— 
Jes’ a-wearyin’ for you! 


Room’s so lonesome with your chair 
Empty by the fireplace there; 

Jes’ can’t stand the sight of it! 

Go out doors an’ roam a bit; 

But the woods is lonesome, too— 
Jes’ a-wearyin’ for you! 


Comes the wind, with soft caress, 
Like the rustlin’ of your dress; 
Blossoms fallin’ to the ground 
Softly, like your footstep sound; 
Violets like your eyes so blue— 
Jes’ a-wearyin’ for you! 

Mornin’ comes the birds awake; 
Use to sing so for your sake! 

But there’s sadness in the notes 
That come trillin’ from their throats; 
Seem to feel your absence, too— 
Jes’ a-wearyin’ for you! 


Evenin’ comes; I miss you more 
When the dark glooms in the door; 
Seems jes’ like you orter be 

There to open it for me! 

Latch goes tinklin’ thrills me through— 
Sets me wearyin’ for you! 


Jes’ a-wearyin’ for you! 

All the time a-feelin’ blue; 
Wishin’ for you—wonderin’ when 
You'll be comin’ home agen; 
Restless—don’t know what to do— 
Jes’ a-wearyin’ for you! 


A Shouter in Meetin’..... seccceceeseece 
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The Ballad of Lord Kitchener. .Maurice B. Kirby .Chicago Inter-Ocean 


Coolin’ my feet in the river, pluggin’ the rift in my 
boot, 

Wonderin’ how an’ when an’ where the Dutchies 
intend to scoot, 


With the whole British army be’ind me an’ nothin’ 
but guesses before, 

I sits on a rock with a ’ole in my sock 
An’ blesses the dear little Boer. 

For I’m chasin’ a man named De Wet, 

An’ I ’aven’t come up with ’im yet, 

’E’s shifty an’ fleet, ’e’s wings on ’is feet, 
An’ ’e knows ’ow to get up an’ get—you bet! 
Gawd blime me! I’ll never forget 
This ’eathen called Christian De Wet— 

"E ’ugs me one night; next morn, out o’ sight! 
Oh, Lord, wot a latherin’ sweat! 


"E marches me down in the valley, ’e marches me 
up in the sky, 
An’ ’e wiggles clean out o’ my fingers without even 
sayin’, “Good-by.” 
’E’s a eel, ’e’s a drop o’ quicksilver, ’e never gets 
weary or sore, 
’E’s a quick gust o. wind an’ ’e leaves me be’ind— 
’Ow I dote on the dear little Boer! 
I’ve raced every breed o’ the nigger, Naga, Loo- 
shai, an’ Burmese; 
But none of ’im cuts any figger along o’ the move- 
ments o’ these, 
These ball-bearin’, rubber-tired Dutchmen--I wish 
it was finished an’ o’er— 
’E shoots on the jump an’ ’ow he can hump! 
The long-legged, strong-legged Boer. 
Oh, I’m chasin’ a man named De Wet, 
An’ I ’aven’t come up with ’im yet. 
"E’s a kid out o’ school, ’e’s a runaway mule, 
An’ he knows ’ow to get up an’ get—you bet! 
Gawd blime me! I’ll never forget 
This ’eathen called Christian De Wet. 
When broken and gray an’ retired on ’arf pay 
I suppose I’ll be chasin’ ’im yet. 


inaninaiannnnaae eoveccccccccesesceces Atlanta Constitution 


I. 


The hymns in time o’ meetin’ that the brotherin sent so high 
They seemed to shake the winders in the everlastin’ sky, 

He couldn’t ever sing ’em when he heard the music roll, 

But he shouted “Halleluia!” an’ “Glory in my soul!” 


II. 


Fact is, he warn’t a singer, though he allus had the will, 

But his soul was full o’ glory, an’ thev couldn’t keep him still! 
On Jordan’s stormy banks he stood an’ saw the waters roll, 
An’ shouted “Halleluia!” an’ “Glory in my soul!” 


ITT. 


An’ I know the angels heerd him, for a blessin’ seemed to fall 
At that watchword, “Halleluia!”’ on the happy hearts of all, 








He was on the firm foundation, where we never faint or fall, 
Where they bring the royal diadem that crowns the Lord of all! 
IV. 
An’ they thanked God for his shoutin’—for the man that couldn’t sing, 
But had religion in his soul, an’ made the heavens ring! 
And from Greenland’s icy mountains, to Afric’s sands that roll, 
He shouted “Halleluia!” and “Glory in my soul!” 




















Society Verse: 


My Sweetheart in‘Japan........... B.H. Carey...- essere Pearson's 


A little figure, quaintly dressed, 
In colors soft, of dove-like shade, 
Tho’ since I left you years have passed, 
You do not from my memory fade. 


I seem once more to hear the sound, 
The clatter of your clogs of wood, 
“ As you came gaily down the street, 
Then stopped to eye me where I stood. 


I smiled, and then you laughed aloud, 
And bowed in quaintest foreign style; 
You wanted me to be your friend, 
To stay and play with you awhile. 


Soft almond eyes, so dark, yet bright, 
To mine were raised with laughing look; 
I stooped beneath your parasol, 
And from your lips one sly kiss took. 


So through those languorous summer days 
I lingered still in fair Japan, 

While you played soft the samisen, 
Or stayed to cool me with your fan. 


O. little maid, I see you yet! 
Seated on cushions, at your ease. 
Trving to lisp our English words, 
Or teach me your queer Japanese. 


Sayonara now, and fare you well. 
Forget me not, O’-Suna san, 

For some bright future summer time, 
I'll come once more to fair Japan. 


There’s Many @ Slip .....-+..04+: William Lyle ........+05- Journalist 


A letter, bless me, what a beauty, 
I know it is full of love, 
I'll open it up in my sanctum 
Lest I should let out the dove. 
There’s an odor of Kate about it— 
I can guess just what’ s inside, 
Each word I am certain’s more precious 
Than the gold on royal bride. 


I'll kiss it once more as a foretaste, 
Of the bon bons writ within, 

I know there’s a feast of sweet phrases, 
Then here goes, let me begin. 

Hello! What’s this? here’s a grand heading 
And nice lithographic frill— 

“Dear Sir, we here take the liberty 
To enclose your tailor’s bill.” 


TDS cccccconspeneess Walter A. Dyer....0...eeeeeeveees Bohemian 


I would I were the violin 

‘Lhat smiling Phyllis sweetly plays, 
Nestling ’neath her fairy chin; 
I would I were the violin, 
For all my soul is shut within, 

And o’er my heart-strings music strays. 
Ah, would I were the violin 

That smiling Phyllis sweetly plays! 
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Songs in Lighter Vein 


FRE BE iwcctsccensss Annulet Andrews .. ........ Atlania Journal 


’Tis a first night performance, the plavers 
And people are all at their best; 

Proud fashion is here in her splendor 
And folly is gorgeously dressed. 

And I, with the gods of the gallery, 
Have managed this evening to shirk 

A few hours of dull extra labor 
That fall to a government clerk. 


There’s a box way down there in the distance, 
Mid music and flowers and lace, 
And in it beyond all resistance 
{ find myself watching the face 
Of Nellie, the daughter of Gober, 
Who made sixty millions by work 
Not so clean in the eyes of a sober 
And penniless government clerk. 


But now, Nellie ranks with the highest, 
There’s a diplomat grand on her right, 
On her left there’s a gorgeous tin soldier, 
Whose name, only, got in the fight— 

A soldier like those little Nellie 
And I used to play at ere Burke 

Had looked up her pedigree noble, 
To frighten a government clerk. 


Ah! Nellie, pray whom will you marry 
In all of this gorgeous array? 

Mr. Sing Loo, of China? a Russian? 
A Pole or a Monsieur Frangais 

A Greek? an Italian? Korean? 
Perhaps an unspeakable Turk? 

A titled though wooly Ligian, 
You'll prefer to a government clerk. 


Perchance you will sit in the future 
Upon the right hand of the lord 

Whom you bought with your glittering millions, 
You will live in high fashion abroad. 

Your dresses, your jewels, your babies, 
Your castles will fall to the work : 

Of the yellows who know not you promised 
Yourself to a government clerk. 


Yet, Nellie, you look in your splendor 
As you did in your white pinafore 

When you swept up the yard’and your mother 
Washed clothes at the old cabin door. 

Your eyes keep the blue of the mountains, 
Your lips have the same saucy perk 

As of yore when you drank from the dipper 
With a poor little government clerk. 


The curtain has dropped and the people 
Are solemnly moving away; 
I believe ’twas a splendid performance, 
Yet I was not watching the play. 
I was thinking—“Oh, Jack, you are cruel, 
I love you,” a whisper, a jerk 
At my heart, Nellie’s hand on my shoulder, 
Makes a king of the government clerk. 
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Round About Lake Como....... Elizabeth Robins Pennell...... Century 

The way to journey to the lakes, if you can, 
is the old way—by road and over the Alps; for 
in no other can you get in its full perfection that 
first wonderful impression of Italy, as when, after 
having climbed from some. bleak Alpine valley to 
the top of a high pass, a swift descent brings 
you almost at once to the vineyards and mul- 
berries and corn fields flooded with sunshine. The 
loveliness of the earth, the serenity of the sky, 
the clear and complete language of Italy—these 
were the things that struck Shelley most. 

You have your choice of many passes. The 
Simplon, with its wild ravine of Gondo; the San 
3ernardino, with the castellated Valle Misocco; 
the St. Gotthard, with its gorges, are an approach 
to Maggiore, and the two latter to Lugano as 
well: the Stelvio, the highest, and on the Aus- 
trian side the most desolate; the Spliigen, with its 
tiers upon tiers of zigzags; the Maloja—all three 
will carry you to Como; or you may wind with 
the Brenner down the Garda. Each route has 
its characteristic beauty to commend it. Of the 
lakes, Como, with the old romantic travelers, had 
usually the preference. Wordsworth, who in his 
foreign wanderings managed to forget his Peter 
Sells and primroses, held it to be the finest. 
Shelley wrote to Peacock that “Como, long and 
narrow,” with “the appearance of a mighty river 
winding among the mountains and the forests,” 
exceeded anything he had “ever beheld in beauty, 
with the exception of the arbutus islands of -Kil- 
larney,” and that it was a serious blow when he 
had to forego its “divine solitude.” Ruskin always 
thought it fortunate that the first lake of Italy he 
saw was Como. . . . 

You do not know Como until you have watched 
the panorama from the steamboat, and the best plan 
is, if you have come by the Spliigen, the Maloja, 
or the Stelvio, to take at Colico the little boat with 
its square sail and rounded awning. The shores are 
one long succession of glorified drop-curtains, with 
everywhere that grouping of objects Hazlitt de- 
clared essential to the picturesque. It all seems 
as deliberately composed as a Claude or a Wilson. 
The hills always slope at the right angle to meet 
the waters, the white campanile always rises just 
where it is most needed, the white town always 
stretches along the banks just where its shining 
walls and reflections best break the monotony of 
green, and always in the foreground is the little 
boat with its square sail and rounded awning. The 
castles, like those which frown across at each 
other from Rezzonico and Corenno, appear to be 


there solely because they balance the composition. 
The mountains inclose the long, winding lake 
only that the grand sweep of their lines may lead 
up dramatically to the grim battlement of Alps, 
the barrier against the North and its colder skies. 
In the noonday heat the whole picture fades into 
a few vague, blurred washes of color—color satu- 
rated with light. But landscape of this kind tires 
you as much as a gallery of masterpieces. It is 
too perfect. Besides, it is only from the road 
that you can see the detail that goes to make the 
panorama; only when you ride or wander, now 
between the high white garden walls, now close 
on the open shore, and now in and out of the 
little arcaded towns where the boats lie motion- 
less in the miniature harbors, and the streets are 
silent in the sunlight. 

So, at Como, I started out on my bicycle and 
rode along the western shores of the lake, which 
are still, as Shelley described them, “one con- 
tinued village,” lined with stately dwellings, 
among orange groves and cypresses, in every 
one of which Ruskin saw Portia’s villa or Juliet’s 
palace. By Cernobbio, by Moltrasio, I wheeled, 
looking over to the opposite banks, where, in the 
Villa Pliniana, Shelley would have made’ his 
home, and I put up for the night at Argegno, as 
primitive a little place as if it were miles away. 
For the extraordinary part of Como is that, once 
you leave the tourists’ headquarters, you find 
towns and people quite unspoiled. At Argegno 
there was an old-fashioned albergo, with a stone 
floor in my bedroom, and the way to it led 
through the family living room. Though only a 
few miles off, in the hotels of Cadenabbia and 
Bellaggio, a correct table d’héte was being served 
to a correct gathering of all nations, I ate my din- 
ner at a little table by the front door, with, tor 
company, a few children tumbling in the gutter, 
and a stray mule passing so close as almost to 
graze the table cloth, and the fishermen and 
boatmen on the quay of the tiny harbor, and a 
couple of passing pifferari, who stopped and piped 
to us all. But in the morning, hardly had I 
steamed from Argegno—the road between is im- 
passable untess you travel on foot or on mule- 
back or with a donkey—than I was at Tremezzo 
and Cadenabbia, in the midst of the gold-laced 
porters, the foreigners, the big hotels that are 
precisely the same the world over. However, the 
Tremezzina, as the western bank just here is 
called, like Venice, can never be altogether vul- 
garized. The arcaded streets of Tremezzo, the 
road beyond, bits of it “sun-proof,” though not 
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with “ the purple of the trellis roof,” as Words- 
worth sings, the Villa Carlotta, or Sommariva, 
with its terraces and sentimental statues, its 
shady groves and wonderful old gates, Cadenabbia 
itself, cool and sheltered, looking over to the gar- 
dens of Bellaggio and the oleanders of Varenna, 
seem as imperishable in their loveliness as the 
palace-lined canals of the City of the Lagoons. 
Every glimpse of the lake is a glowing water 
color by Turner, every villa and hillside of ter- 
races a vignette out of Roger’s “Italy.” No 
wonder Ruskin declared all, these things “almost 
native through Turner—familiar at once and re- 
vered.” You can ride on through ceaseless beauty 
to Menaggio and its cluster of hotels and ole- 
anders. It is this part of Como that is most lavish 
in flower and fruit and Southern luxuriance— 
there are places where it seems almost Ouida- 
esque in its wealth and profusion—this part that 
is most closely lined with the villas that, even if 
ugly in themselves, if “full of the Renaissance,” 
are transfigured in the sunshine. It is here you 
begin to understand, if you have just-come from 
Switzerland, why the Swiss and Italian lakes, so 
alike in their main features, are so utterly dif- 
ferent in character, the Swiss always having a 
cheerful air of industry and thrift, the Italian a 
magnificent suggestion of indolence and extrav- 


agance. 





Teneriffe Sketches......... Mary Cholmondeley........+ Chautauquan 

It is Seven o’clock on a February morning. 
Candelaria has just brought me a cup of goat’s 
milk, and I may as well drink it at the open 
window. What an air comes blowing in, warm as 
an English June, but laden with spicy garlic 
smells, which would tell me that I was in a sub- 
tropical climate if I shut my eyes. 

High and near at hand, shutting out most of 
the turquoise blue of the sky, which will be bluer 
still presently, rise the fantastic, tortured outlines 
of the range of volcanic hills which shelter Santa 
Cruz from the North. These hills fill me with a 
species of horror. They appear to me like the 
work of demons, and as if temptation and crime 
lurked among their stony-tilted ravines and rent 
clefts. Among those clinging cactuses and clumps 
of “devil’s fingers” Faust might have walked and 
stumbled, with Mephistopheles at his ear. But 
to-day, with the morning sun and the cloud 
shadows upon their seared, grotesque faces, they 
look almost dignified, almost absolved of evil. A 
weird beauty takes possession of them. 

It is silent up there. Down here at their feet 
the day is already in full career. The black goats 
are bleating and ringing their bells. The “Canar- 
ien birts,” as a German friend calls them, are 
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shouting among the pepper trees. The canaries 
are not yellow, as they ought to be, but brown, 
which I regard in the light of a personal injury. 
There goes the hoopoo again. “Cuk! cuk! cuk!” 
just like the first note of the cuckoo, repeated 
three times over, but more sweetly. I wish I could 
see him. —— 

We are soon clattering down the narrow streets 
of Santa Cruz; Santa Cruz the capital; Santa 
Cruz the dirty; Santa Cruz littered with refuse 
and slovenly soldiers and mongrel dogs; Santa 
Cruz the evil-smelling, where a few years ago 
the cholera raged and will rage again. Our three 
horses make a tremendous noise on the round 
stones between the high yellow and pink walls. 
Half the women of the town are leaning out of 
their windows and quaint, roofed-in balconies. 
Two camels, with patient, treacherous faces pass 
us on silent, padded feet, nearly brushing us with - 
their loads; a young woman, with black lace 
mantilla and fan, comes out of a green doorway, 
followed by her duenna. A soldier in the street 
is making love apparently to three sisters at once 
at an upper window. We rattle with many crack- 
ings of whips past the Plaza, past the church 
where Nelson’s flag is kept under glass, and so 
out along the sea road, the splendid new road, 
cut out of the living rock, which leads to no- 
where and skirts the sea for miles. 

Our driver is certainly unbending. He has lit 
a cigarette, and is resting his feet on the top 
of the splashboard. The universal smoking at 
first surprised us, but we are now becoming ac- 
customed to be served by a shopman who is 
smoking, to see a priest smoking in the church, 
to be begged of by an old woman who is smok- 
ing, and to see the young women washing, or 
rather banging and rending clothes, with cigar- 
ettes in their mouths. 

Presently we pass a hole scraped out of the 
rock, some twenty feet above the road. It has 
excited our curiosity before. It is apparently in- 
accessible, yet shows signs of habitation. On this 
occasion a man is sitting in it with his long white 
blanket, looking very much at home, beside a 
small fire, the smoke of which curls blue against 
the cliffside. 

And now we turn back and see Santa Cruz 
lying like a handful of dice at the foot of a sweep- 
ing range of hills, and beyond, behind, a small 
excrescence peeps up, like the top of a sugar- 
loaf fresh from the stores. The driver waves his 
cigarette at the sugar-loaf and says, “Pica!” 

We have heard of the Peak all our lives. We 
have read how the straining eye of the traveler 
ever looks too low as he approaches Teneriffe, 
and then sees the Peak high in air above him. We 
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have waited patiently for nearly a month, while 
“it kept itself to itself.” Now our illusions drop 
from us. We gaze at the snow-covered bagatelle, 
and then at each other in silent indignation. 

“Is that all?” I say at last, in the tone of a 
cabman, looking at a “long shilling.’ And ap- 
parently it is all, for a cloud rolls before it, and it 
is gone. A low clap of thunder is tossed about 
among the steep ravines past which the road 
runs. Make haste home, coachman, or we shall be 
caught in a storm! One black cloud after another 
is hurrying up across the jagged hilltops. Our 
three horses make better speed uphill than down, 
and we are soon clattering through Santa Cruz 
once more, and up the main street. A sudden 
whirlwind of dust catches us in the open by the 
bull-ring, and with it come the first large drops 
of rain. But we are nearly home now. We reach 
the gate, and leaving the carriage we run up the 
short drive. 

The gust has fallen as suddenly as it rose. All 
is very silent in the garden, where the birds 
nearly deafened us earlier in the day. Not a 
breath stirs. It is the lull before the storm. The 
low sun peers over the shoulder of the hill. 

We look back. The peaks of the Grand Canary 
lie clear and ethereal against an opal sky, above 
a sea of changing amethyst, which near at hand 
melts to a shimmering green as of reflected 
larches in still water in spring. 

Is that vision of a holy city, rising stainless, 
girt with amber, and crowned with pearl, above 
a sea of glass—can that be Santa Cruz? Nay, for 
surely we can almost see its streets of gold; in 
the silence we can almost hear the song of those 
who walk therein in white robes. 

For one moment the rainbow flings its arch like 
a benediction across transfigured sea and sky and 
gleaming town. And then, with a sigh—as of one 
who sees what God would have him to be—our 
little island world hides its face and breaks into 
a passion of tears. 





Railway Ride in Venezuela, .Luther Ellsworth..Cleveland Plain Dealer 


At Palma Sola, one of the most important sta- 
tions along the railway, I saw huge piles of coffee, 
cocoa, hides, skins, fine woods, etc., that had ar- 
rived by wagon from the celebrated city of 
San Felipe and its vicinity for exportation via 
Tucasas and Puerto Cabello. The city of San 


Felipe is the capital of the state of Yaracuy, 
founded by the Spaniards in 1551, and some of the 
structures erected at that time still remain and are 
in a state that renders them habitable. To-day it 
is a beautiful city with a cultured population of 
over 15,000 persons and possesses specimens of 
architecture of which any city might be proud, 
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among which are the municipal buildings, sol- 
diers’ quarters, police station, federal college 
building, in which are located the press, telegraph 
and telephone offices, ancient aqueduct for water 
supply, gardens and parks, and many really beau- 
tiful residences. 

Aroa station is but two hours’ ride from El 
Hacha, all up grade. At this station are the pas- 
senger and freight stations, shops for the repair 
and renewal of locomotives, cars, etc., and several 
hundred feet almost straight up a high mountain 
are the residence of the manager, and cottages 
of the railway employees and officers of the com- 
pany. 

The town of Aroa is Spanish-built, having the 
traditional narrow streets and peculiar buildings, 
and stores with tile roofs, and it had to be fought 
for several times during the revolution. 

A branch of the Bolivar railway extends from 
Aroa station to the copper mines of the Quebrado 
Copper Mining Co., which are several miles up 
the mountain, but that company, an English cor- 
poration, for financial reasons, is not operating 
the mines at the present time, and considerable 
work must now be done on them before they 
can be worked again, as a part of the tunnels 
have fallen in. 

The electric light plant of the railway, located 
at Aroa, is excellently equipped and the light 
it furnishes is the best. The shops of the com- 
pany, at the same station, are supplied with mod- 
ern machinery, have competent men and cover a 
large territory, and their storehouses, near the 
shops, have a complete supply of the materials, 
tools, etc., so necessary for the repairs and re- 
newals of a railway. 





A Cornish Town.,..... Arthur Symons. ... Saturday Review (London) 


As I entered Fowey, the little omnibus turned 
and twisted through streets so narrow that the 
people had sometimes to get into doorways to 
let it pass; it plunged downhill and climbed up- 
hill, the driver blowing a whistle at certain points 
to clear the way; I caught, in passing, glimpses 
of an inch or two of water in the narrow space 
between two houses; and came out finally upon a 
high terrace from which I could look down on 
the harbor with its masts, the exquisite curve 
of Polruan across the harbor, the wedge of green 
land, dividing the two branches of the river, and 
outward, around the rocks, the sea itself. There 
was not a breath of wind; the sea lay as stiil as 
the harbor; the afternoon sun filled the air with 
dry heat; some yachts were coming in slowly, 
with white hulls and white sails, and a little 
boat with an orange sail passed close to the shore. 
I had felt, as the omnibus twisted in the narrow 
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streets, as if I were entering Arles; but the hills 
and valleys were new to me; and there was 
something at once new and yet slightly familiar 
in this Southern heat on a little town of old 
houses, spread out along the side of a hill which 
runs sharply in from the sea, where the river 
comes down to make a natural harbor. As I 
walked, afterward, along the roads, at that height, 
looking down on the sea through trees and tall, 
bright flowers and green foliage, I could have 
fancied myself in Naples, walking along the ter- 
race roads at Posilippo. And the air was as mild 
as the air of Naples, and the sea as blue as the 
sea of the bay of Naples. It stretched away under 
the hot sunlight, waveless to the horizon, scarcely 
lapping against the great cliffs covered with green 
to the sea’s edge. Trees grew in the clefts of the 
rock, they climbed up the hill, covering it with 
luxuriant woods; deep country lanes took one 
inland, and the butterflies fluttered out of the 
bushes and over the edge of the cliff, where they 
met the sea gulls, coming in from sea like great 
white butterflies. All day long the sea lay motion- 
less, and the yachts went in and out of the 
harbor, and, the steam tugs brought in black, 
four-masted ships with foreign sailors, and the 
ferryboat, rowed slowly by an old man, crawled 
across from Fowey to Polruan, and from Polruan 
to Fowey. There was always, in those slow, sun- 
warmed days, a sense of something quiet, un- 
moved, in the place; and yet always a certain 
movement on the water, a passing of ships, a 
passing and returning of boats, the flight of sea 
gulls curving from land to land. 

To sit at an open window, or in the garden, 
under an awning, and to look down on all this 
moving quiet, was enough entertainment for day 
or night. I felt the same languid sense of physical 
comfort that I have felt on the coast of Spain, 
with the same disinclination to do anything, even 
to think, with any intentness. The air was full 
of sleep; the faint noise of the water flapping on 
the rocks, the sound of voices, of oars, something 
in the dull brilliance of the water, like the surface 
of a mirror, reflecting all the heat of the sky, 
came up to one drowsily; the boats, with white or 
rusty sails, passed like great birds or moths, 
afloat on the water. On the other side, over 
against me, Polruan lay back in the arms of the 
hill, with its feet in the water; and I was never 
tired of looking at Polruan. It seemed not so 
much to have been made, as to have grown 
there, like something natural to the rock, all its 
houses set as if instinctively, each in its own cor- 
ner, with all the symmetry of accident. It nestled 
into the harbor; on the other side of the hill were 
the high cliffs and the sea. 
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At night, looking across at Polruan, [ could see 
a long dark mass, deep black under the shadow 
of the moon, which sharpened the outline of its 
summit against the sky; here and there a light, in 
seme window; and beyond, to the right, the white 
glitter of the sea. The harbor was partly in 
shadow, near the further shore, and the masts 
of the boats, each- with its little yellow light, 
plunged into the water, almost motionless. The 
nearer part of the river was bright, like the sea, 
and glittered under the moon. An infinity of stars 
clustered together overhead. I could hear, if I 
listened, a very faint ripple against the rocks, and 
at intervals two fishing boats, moored together, 
creaked heavily. 


CO inns ccncsececssccousetssveteetoes New York Tribune 


On the west side of the Bowery, nearly op- 
posite Rivington street, stands an ancient mile- 
stone which, in its neglected old age, still gives 
to the passerby the information “one mile to City 
Hall.” The Stone has a sidewise slant, coming 
doubtless from age and dizziness at the whirl of 
life in which it now finds itself, for since it was 
set up to encourage the traveler in the Bouwerie 
it has seen enough of the vicissitudes of time to 
turn any head. Now, apparently, the Bowery is 
about to enter on a new phase of its existence, 
and the pathetic old landmark will either be re- 
moved or perhaps protected by some of the his- 
torical societies which have hitherto had no eyes 
for its unhappy condition. The tide of business is 
turning toward the Bowery with a rapidity which 
surprises even those who realized that the time 
must come when the advantages of that neigh- 
borhood would be understood and the reputation 
from the street’s past lived down. 

Take any one who knows the famous thorough- 
fare chiefly through the song which set forth 
that “they say such things and they do such 
things on the Bowery” for a walk down the street, 
and he will doubtless feel rather defrauded by its 
respectable character. Above Grand street, with 
the exception of a few notorious resorts, known 
and avoided by all but those who like that sort 
of thing, the Bowery is all that could be desired. 
Women may walk the streets at any hour and 
meet nothing but courtesy. Children play about 
with the habitual cheerfulness of young tenement 
dwellers. Here and there a brightly lighted con- 
cert hall may attract the uninitiated to see an un- 
commonly bad performance of some kind, but 
there is little to satisfy the lover of the sensa- 
tional. Below Grand street—that is another story. 
Even there the street compares favorably with 
many others that do not suffer from equally evil 
reputations. 
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The completion of the new bridge is going to 
revolutionize the Bowery, and the first evidences 
of it are already to be found. Even without the 
help of the projected bridge the change was 
coming; but as it is it will be more rapid. The 
small traders, respectable enough, but insignifi- 
cant, will be driven out to make room for large 
offices, and, most of all, for “light manufacturing.” 
The cheaper labor comes from the East Side, and 
manufacturers must keep somewhere near their 
employees, for wages are not sufficient to justify 
the outlay of carfare. The Bowery is accessible, 
wide and light. With the change in the motive 
power of the elevated road the greatest objection 
to the thoroughfare will be removed, and many 
will follow the example of the enterprising per- 
sons who are taking time by the forelock and 
erecting handsome buildings. 

An ordinance passed last January gave the 
name Cooper Square to the open space which 
makes a fitting terminal for the wide street lead- 
ing to it. ,The great brown building of Cooper 
Institute looms up imposingly from the moment 
the traveler in the Bowery turns at Grand street. 
Now the square has a new feature to recommend 
it—the St. Gauden’s statue of the founder of the 
institute. 

At present the Bowery on both sides, as far 
down as Grand street, is lined with small shops, 
in which every kind of business is represented. 
These small stores are respectable, and are kept 
by persons of different nationalities. This was 
not the case even ten years ago. Then there were 
numerous “dives” where now the hard working 
fathers and families are struggling to make 
enough to bring up their children as become citi- 
zens of America. Anybody who is now robbed 
in the Bowery may almost be said to deserve his 
fate. Such “joints” as there are, with one or 
two notable exceptions, are below Canal street. 
Since the day when the wide avenue was the 
fashionable driving place of the wealthy residents, 
and was bordered by the trim farmhouses of the 
Dutch, the street has not been as thoroughly re- 
spectable as it now is. And even what “spiciness” 
there may now be in a walk through the Bowery 
will have vanished in five years, or those who 
know the district are not true prophets. 





America's Strangest Race..... Waldon Fawcett...Scientific American 


After centuries of ineffectual effort to pene- 
trate their rigid exclusiveness, something is at 
last coming to be known regarding that strange 
people, the Seri Indians, the fiercest Indians on 
the American continent and unquestionably the 
least-studied and most completely isolated race 
of people on the globe. There is something 


almost pathetic in the fact that what little in- 
formation has been gleaned by the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, a branch of the United 
States government, has been secured on the eve 
of the total extinction of this, the most strongly 
marked and distinctive of the aboriginal tribes of 
the New World. For hundreds of years these 
savages, in many respects the most terrible fight- 
ers the world has ever seen, have been continually 
at war with their neighbors until now the popu- 
lation of the tribe, which a couple of centuries 
ago numbered several thousand, has been reduced 
to a little over three hundred persons, of whom 
not more than seventy-five are adult males or 
warriors. The great dominant characteristic of 
the Seri is their absolute isolation in thought 
and life and feeling. It has no counterpart on 
earth to-day. More impressive still is the fact 
that the ages of life in their own little sphere, 
almost as completely isolated as though they 
inhabited another planet, have fostered in the 
Seri a bitter and implacable hereditary enmity 
toward all other human beings. All the mis- 
trust and hatred which it is possible for one race 
to feel for another culminates on the borders of 
Seriland. The nearest neighbors to the Seri re- 
gard them as hardly human—a feeling fully 
shared by the Seri themselves, who deem them- 
selves more closely akin to the beasts which they 
worship than to the despised humans haunting 
their borders. In very truth they stand alone in 
every respect, far out-Ishmaeling the Ishmael of 
old on Araby’s deserts. 

The geographic position of the Seri domain 
and its physical features assist these Indians to 
live a people apart from all the world. They in- 
habit Tiburon Island in the Gulf of California 
and a very limited area on the adjacent mainland 
of Mexico. 

In the olden days the Jesuit missionaries, and 
after them the Franciscan friars and the secular 
officials, sought to scatter the Seri by both cajolery 
and coercion, and endeavored to divide families 


’ by restraint of women and children and by ban- 


ishment of wives. There are traditions, too, of 
the capture and enslavement of Indian and 
casian women in Seriland, yet the fact remains 
that not a single mixed-blood Seri is known to 
exist, and not more than two of the blood now 
live voluntarily beyond the confines of the tribe, 
and these have been outlawed and could not re- 
turn to their people if they wished. 

It is impossible for a person who has not trav- 
eled through the country to understand with what 
mingled horror and terror and loathing the Seri 
are regarded through the length and breadth of 
western Mexico and in the southwestern portion 
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of the United States. Their practises in warfare 
have afforded repeated proof that they are not 
only the most primitive but by far the most 
bloodthirsty and treacherous of the Indians of 
North America. Even at the present time, with 
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Experiments on Animal Minds,......ceceeeseees Spectator (London) 


The ideal result of some years of inquiry pur- 
sued by a properly equipped society into the sub- 
ject of animal intelligence would be to grade 
species in reference to the development of reason, 
from those mere cells in which an enthusiastic 
experimentalist once declared he had detected evi- 
dence of choice (in which he afterwards honestly 
acknowledged that he was mistaken) to the crea- 
tures which form general ideas and make deduc- 
tions from them. That there are hundreds of 
species which do this, or rather in which most 
individuals do this, after making the general con- 
clusions in their own lifetime, we have no doubt 
whatever. It is evident even from their mistakes. 
Nordenskiédld found that the white bears gen- 
erally went through a long performance of stalk- 
ing his sailors, clearly on the mistaken conclusion 
that they were seals. As the men were clothed 
partly in sealskin, it was a very natural mistake. 
But the interest of the story lies in the generali- 
zation made by the bear. The bear said: “There 
are two or three seals, one standing up on its 
flippers in a very unusual way. I will therefore 
stalk them unseen as long as I can, and when 
they see me pretend to be doing something else.” 
So the men, with their guns and lances, who 
wanted to shoot the bear, had the pleasure of 
seeing him carefully crawling behind rocks and 
ice hummocks, making long détours this way and 
that, and every now and then clambering up a 
‘rock and peeping cautiously over to see if the 
seals had gone. On the open snow the bear would 
saunter off in another direction, and then, falling 
flat, push himself along on his belly, with his 
great front paws covering his back muzzle, the 
only thing not matching the snow about him. 
Just as the bear thought he had got his “seal,” 
the latter fired and shot him, a victim of false 
analogy. It is unfortunate that many of the best 
instances of animal action on reasonable premises 
are not likely to be reproduced on the stage of the 
French society’s “circus.” These arg the actions 
of animals either pursuing or pursued. Many of 


these exhibit a knowledge of facts very little 


known to the majority of mankind, such as of 
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their wasted forces, it would be little short of 
suicide for even a Mexican official to visit these 
Indians or land on their island without an armed 
guard. Any white man coming in contact with 
them is killed without the slightest compunction. 


sts Reason? 


the places where scent lies or is obliterated, and 
of the effects of wind in carrying evidence of their 
presence to the pursuer. The hunted roe or hare 
will make circles, double on its own tracks, and 
take to water, or fling itself for a considerable 
distance through the air, as cleverly as if it had 
read up all the theory of scent in a book. Nor 
are the pursuers less ingenious. They have learnt 
the art of “making a cast.” This is the dodge 
by which a huntsman alike saves time and picks 
up a lost scent. But it is strange to hear that a 
weasel will do exactly the same thing. Mr. New- 
man Saw a rat pursued by a weasel near Godal- 
ming. It came out of a bank, ran into a turnip- 
field, made several intersecting circles, and then 
made back on another line straight to the bank 
again. The weasel was puzzled at first by the 
circles. Then in a second it inferred what the rat 
had been doing, left the scent, made a wide “cast,” 
hit off the return track of the rat, and was on 
its trail in a minute. To which would the French 
society adjudge the first prize for being “rea- 
sonable” ? 


BR DOF OCG odcccnvenceccvesesseccevcessces Youth's Companion 


Robert Browning, the poet, had received a pres- 
ent of a bulldog, a rare breed, which tolerated 
no interference from any person except him or 
his mother, and would never allow strangers to 
be in the least familiar with her. When a neigh- 
bor came in, he was not allowed to shake hands 
with her, for the dog at once showed his teeth. 
Not even her husband was allowed to approach 
her too closely, and if Robert was more familiar 
with her than the dog thought proper, the dis- 
play of teeth was very evident. 

One day, to subject him to a severe test, Rob- 
ert put his arm about his mother’s neck, as they 
sat side by side at the table. The dog went round 
behind them, put his forefeet on a chair, and lifted 
Robert’s arm away with his nose. 

There was a favorite cat in the family, and 
her the dog hated. One day he chased her under 
a cupboard and kept her there, besieged, until 
Mrs. Browning gave him a severe lecture, and 
charged him never to molest pussy more. The 
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creature obeyed her implicitly. From that time 
forth he was never known to touch the cat, al- 
though she, remembering past tyranny, bore her- 
self most insolently toward him. Yet when she 
scratched him, he only whimpered and turned 
away, as if to avoid temptation. 





A Parrot's Fire Alarm ..... Associated Press Dispatch from St. Louis 


Frightened, half-stifled cries of a parrot hang- 
ing helplessly in its cage near an elevator shaft, 
up which dense volumes of smoke were pouring, 
saved the lives of several tenants who were sleep- 
ing soundly in the rooms above Haffner’s drug 
store, at Manchester and Ewing avenues, this 
morning. 

“Fire! Fire! Poor Jack, Poor Polly! Jack is 
afraid!” cried the parrot. 

Then No. 8 Truck arrived. Ladders were 
quickly thrown against the house, and the drug- 
gist’s family was taken down. Haffner fainted; 
Miss Elsie Sullen took charge of the Haffner 
baby, and finally resuscitated it. 

While the firemen were stringing hose cries 
were heard from the third-story windows. The 
ladders were pushed further up, and Mr. and 
Mrs. W. F. Ratcliffe, Ernest Ratcliffe, and John 
Martin were taken down. Mrs. Ratcliffe had been 
nearly suffocated, and her husband had only by 
the hardest work kept her from suffocating. 

Mr. Haffner remembered Jack, the parrot, and 
he and a fireman groped through the smoke up 
a rear stairway to save him. The cage was re- 
moved. Jack’s cries were hushed. Lying in the 
bottom of the cage stretched upon his back, was 
the parrot, dead. 





A Bird's Revenge .......... J. M. Hammond..........+ Conservative 


Do birds think? 

I have heard this question often asked by 
people who make a study of the habits of birds. 
Some time since, there stood in front of the 
house where I then lived and not more than 
thirty feet from the house porch, two soft maple 
trees. One on the right and one on the left of 
the board walk, running to the street walk. The 
one on the right was large with long limbs 
trimmed almost bare, for much of their length. 
The other was a smaller tree, with dense foliage, 
so thick that the eye could penetrate it only here 
and there. In this dense thicket of leaves, a 
number of English sparrows had built their nests 
of strings, grass, feathers and everything else 
these industrious and much hated birds could 
carry, and from which they kept up an almost 
incessant and rasping chirrup. At an early hour 
one morning while sitting on my porch, reading 
the morning paper, my attention was attracted by 


the appearance of a large blue-jay, who, in all 
of his pride of feathers and person perched him- 
self on one of the bare limbs of the larger maple 
and began arranging his morning toilet. He was 
discovered by the irrepressible sparrows and they 
seemed to organize themselves for an attack. 
First, one sparrow would fly swiftly past the blue- 
jay, followed by another and another and so on 
in quick succession, each nipping or pulling at the 
pretty blue feather dress of the blue-jay, and 
so persistent and energetic was their attack, that 
sometimes they would pull the blue-jay from the 
iimb. 

This proceeding lasted, not to exceed three 
minutes, when the blue-jay straightened himself 
up on the limb and, like a flash, darted into the 
maple where the sparrows had their nests and 
for about a minute, amid the painful shrieks and 
chirrups of the sparrows, the blue-jay scattered 
the strings, feathers, grass and sticks in every 
direction until the nests of the sparrows were in 
ruins. When the blue-jay had finished his work 
of destruction he flew back to his former perch 
on the maple and began to make his toilet of 
blue undisturbed. Was this revenge? 





RI sis ve ccetisientctonsisscecscscensesed Forest and Stream 


One of nature’s sharpest sentinels is the blue 
heron. Not-only does he stand guard for him- 
self and immediate relatives, but he is unwittingly 
a sentry for other birds. Ducks and geese use 
him and I have often wondered why sportsmen, 
particularly duck and geese hunters, do not em- 
ploy a decoy resembling a heron, or crane, as they 
are often erroneously called. 

Not far from where I boarded one autumn 
was a reedy, muddy lake, a perfect paradise for 
water fowl. Where the wood bordered on the 
lake was a small brook that often afforded a good 
bag of game. I would reach the brook some 
mornings perfectly certain that no one had pre- 
ceded me, yet would not hear a solitary quack. I 
would also notice that there would not be a heron 
on guard. At other times the reeds would be 
alive and I could not get a shot, for the blue 
heron sentry would give the alarm, spread his 
broad wings in his slow, clumsy fashion, and 
ducks, geese and all would follow him out of 
reach. 

Repeated disappointments of this kind showed 
me that, wittingly or not, the ducks were making 
good use of the long legs and keen eyes of the 
heron. He was able to see over the rushes, while 
their vision was completely cut off. When he was 
inclined to visit the brook to get a frog or a fish 
for breakfast they gathered around him, feeling 
perfectly secure so long as he was throwing his 
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searchlight glances over the reeds and into the 
bushes. When his heronship took occasion to visit 
other scenes not a living paddle would disturb 
the placid eddy at the mouth of the~brook. 

I watched the situation carefully, and found the 
heron one morning entirely alone. I sat down 
where I could get a good view without being 
seen and awaited developments. A flock of ducks 
came winging their way down the lake, casting 
glances on all sides, as if uncertain where to go. 
They were swinging their long line for a sandy 
spit away down at the southwest corner of the 
lake, when the heron saw them and uttered one 
of his lonely and yet complacent calls. Immediate- 
ly the ducks swerved and circled into the cane 
where the heron was on guard and settled down 
quite contentedly around their sentinel. 

The thought struck me to use the heron for a 
decoy. I drew a bead on the guard, and a couple 
of days after he again visited the lake, only this 
time I carried him under my arm, and his eyes 
were made of glass and his body of excelsior. I 
placed him on a tussock as natural looking as 
possible and had all the shooting I wanted. 





Birds Recognize a Benefactor ...........eeee008 Popular Science News 


It has been confidently asserted by many that, 
as a rule, birds possess very slight reasoning 
power, and act principally from instinct. Whether 
cat-birds in general are an exception, or whether 
the Montana pair from which I drew contrary 
conclusions was an exceptional pair, I cannot 
say. But, last May, I became acquainted with the 
most reasonable birds it has ever been my fortune 
to know. 

They built their nests close to the creek, per- 
haps a hundred yards from the house, in a clump 
of dwarf willows. I discovered them at a very 
early stage of affairs, when the nest building had 
just begun, and watched them with great interest, 
though my frequent visits were the signal for a 
storm of indignant defiance. The nest had been 
built for about a week, and the proud little 
sitter had scarcely settled down upon her four 
greenish-blue eggs, when another actor appeared 
upon the scene—the villain in the play. It was 
a giant bull-snake, nearly five feet long. 

From the front veranda, where I was reading 
one morning, I heard such a clamor from the nest 
in the willows as warned me that there was 
trouble in that direction. Dropping my book, I 
hastened to the scene of action to see what was 
the matter. At first I could make out nothing 
but a perfect cloud of wings, and was surprised 
to find two other pairs of cat-birds and a pair 
of blue-birds making common cause with the 
original inhabitants. At length I perceived the 
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snake, coolly festooned among the branches about 
the nest, breakfasting on eggs, and utterly ignor- 
ing the brave little column of attack. I picked up 
a dead stick and proceeded to dislodge the in- 
truder and drive it away. I did not wish to have 
it killed, as the bull snake is harmless to man. 

When I returned to the nest to ascertain the 
amount of damage done, I found the neighbors 
dispersed ; and, strange to say, the tenants showed 
no signs of hostility, seeming to have understood 
the service I had done them. 

Several times afterward I heard the signals 
of distress, indicating that the snake was still in 
evidence, and each time I hastened to their as- 
sistance; but whereas on the first occasion they 
had paid no attention to me, and continued in 
their attempt to eject the foe, on the succeeding 
occasions they flew to an upper branch upon my 
appearance, and left me to face the foe single- 
handed, evidently recognizing my presence as a 
friend, and understanding that I could succeed 
where they had failed. 

I visited them constantly, until the two eggs 
left had been hatched and the whole family had 
flown away, but they let me come and go un- 
disturbed. The mother would not leave the nest 
unless I touched her, and if I took from the 
frail little cradle one of the birdlets, though they 
fluttered about rather uneasily, they offered no 
objection. Several people witnessed this, and ob- 
served that though the two were on the de- 
fense instantly at the approach of others, I was 
suffered to pass the little sentry unchallenged. 





A Spider's Genius.,.... Dr. M. L. Holbrook..... Phrenological Journal 


I have considerable respect for the female 
spider, nothwithstanding the fact that she does 
not treat the male very considerateiy. I had an 
opportunity last summer to watch a large one 
that had a web in the top of a decaying peach 
tree with so few leaves that it was in plain 
view. I caught sight of her first when watching 
some birds with my glass. She seemed to be 
climbing from the top of the tree on nothing, 
te a telephone wire some fifteen feet away and 
somewhat higher than her web. When she reached 
the wire she went around it and then back. In 
studying the situation, I found the web was 
so located that it required a cable to hold it up, 
and the spider had in some way got one over the 
wire so far away. This cable was, of course, a 
slender silken thread which evidently she had 
thrown out, and on account of its lightness it had 
floated to the right place and become attached 
there by its glutinous properties. It seems re- 
markable that it should have adhered to the wire 
firmly enough to allow so large an insect to climb 
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over it, which she did every day as long as I 
watched her, evidently to mend or strengthen 
it. The spider must have brains in which the 
ability to construct its web and adapt it to con- 
ditions is highly developed. 





Bees Equal to the OCCASION .......cceceeesercsceseees M. Maeterlinck* 

In order to satisfy myself that hexagonal 
architecture truly was written in the spirit of the 
bee, I cut off and removed one day a disc of the 
size of a five-franc piece from the center of a 
comb, at a spot where there were both brood-cells 
and cells full of honey. I cut into the circumfer- 
ence of this disc at the intersecting point of the 
pyramidal cells; inserted a piece of tin on the base 
of one of thé sections shaped exactly to its dimen- 
sions, and possessed of resistance sufficient to pre- 
vent the bees from bending or twisting it. Then 
I replaced the slice of comb, duly furnished with 
its slab of tin, on the spot whence I had removed 
it; so that, while one side of the comb presented 
no abnormal features, the damage having been 
repaired, the other displayed a sort of deep cavity, 
covering the space of about thirty cells, with the 
piece of tin as its base. The bees were discon- 
certed at first; they flocked in numbers to in- 
spect and examine this curious chasm; day after 
day they wandered agitatedly to and fro, ap- 
parently unable to form a decision. But, as I fed 
them copiously every evening, there came a mo- 
ment when they had no more cells available for 
the storage of provisions. Thereupon they prob- 
ably summoned their great engineers, distin- 
guished sculptors, and wax-workers, and invited 
them to turn this useless cavity to profitable 
account. 

The wax-makers gathered around and formed 
themselves into a dense festoon, so that the nec- 
essary heat might be maintained, other bees de- 
scended into the hole and proceeded solidly to 
attach the metal, and connect it with the walls 
of adjacent cells, by means of little waxen hooks 
which they distributed regularly over its sur- 
face. After forty-eight hours, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that only three bees at a time were 
able to work in the cavity, the entire surface of 
the tin was covered with outlined cells. These 
were less regular, certainly, than those of an or- 
dinary comb; wherefore, the queen, having in- 
spected them, wisely declined to lay any eggs 
there, for the generation that would have arisen 
therefrom would necessarily have been deformed. 
Each cell, however, was a perfect hexagon; nor 
did it contain a single crooked line, a single 


*The Life of the Bee. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


curved figure or angle. And yet the ordinary 
conditions had all been changed; the cells had 
neither been scooped out of a block, according 
to Huber’s description, nor had they been de- 
signed within a waxen hood, and, from being 
circular at first, been subsequently converted into 
hexagons by the pressure of adjoining cells, as 
explained by Darwin. Neither could there be 
question here of reciprocal obstacles, the cells 
having been formed one by one, and their lines 
first traced on what was practically a bare table. 
I may relate here another curious instance of the 
workers’ sagacity; the cells they built on the tin 
had no other base than the metal itself. The en- 
gineers of the corps had evidently decided that 
the tin could adequately retain the honey; and 
had considered that, the substance being im- 
permeable, they need not waste the material they 
value so highly by covering the metal with a 
layer of wax. But, a short time after, some drops 
of honey having been placed in two of these cells, 
the bees discovered, in tasting it, that the con- 
tact of the metal had a deteriorating effect. 
Thereupon, they reconsidered the matter, and cov- 
ered over with wax the entire surface of the tin. 





Intelligence of Wasps......... Dr. A. 8. Packard......... Independent 


As is well known, most of the solitary wasps 
sting, paralyze and store up in their deep tunnels 
spiders or caterpillars as food for their young. 
A favorite subject for observation was Ammo- 
phila arenaria, which uses caterpillars to store its 
nest. One was observed attacking a caterpillar. 
Notwithstanding the struggles of the worm, she 
finally lifted it from the ground, curved the end 
of her abdomen under its body and darted her 
sting between the third and fourth segments. The 
worm was paralyzed, limp and helpless. But, not 
content with this, withdrawing her sting she 
plunged it successively between the third and 
second, and between the second and first seg- 
ments, and then left it lying on the ground. For 
a moment the wasp circled above it, and then, 
descending, seized it again, further back this 
time, and with great deliberation and nicety of 
action gave it four more stings, beginning be- 
tween the ninth and tenth segments and progres- 
sing backward. Then she rested, and smoothing 
her body with her long hind legs, washed her face 
with her fore legs. Two other wasps of the same 
kind stung their prey in different places, and one 
of them adopted the process of malaxation, which 
consists in repeatedly squeezing the neck of the 
caterpillar between her jaws, turning it around 
and around so that all sides were equally affected. 
The wasp lays her eggs on one side in the middle 
of the caterpillar. In making her nest she bores 
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in the earth an inch deep, and then excavates a 
larger chamber or pocket in which the cater- 
pillars are stored. On closing up the hole the 
wasp wedges a good sized piece of earth or a 
stone deep down into the neck of the burrow, 
filling the space above solidly with smaller stones 
and earth. In all cases the mode of closing and 
other details differ with different individuals. 
There seems considerable variation in their nest- 
ing instincts. In fact in all the wasps the nature 
of the work differs with the individual. The most 
remarkable case was that of an Ammophila which 
used a little stone as a tool and made an in- 
telligent use of it. She actually, after covering 
over her nest with her jaws, picked up a little 
pebble and used it as a hammer in pounding down 
the dirt with rapid strokes, thus making this spot 
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as hard and firm as the surrounding surface. She 
did this not only once, but a second time. It 
might be doubted whether this should be credited, 
but a similar instance was observed and pub- 
lished some years ago by Dr. Williston in west- 
ern Kansas, where an Ammophila flew to her 
hole, which she had just covered in, with a small 
pebble, “perhaps an eighth of an inch in diameter,” 
in her jaws, which she used to press “down the 
dust all over and about the opening, smoothing 
off the surface, and accompanying the action with 
a peculiar rasping sound. After all this was done, 
and she spent several minutes each time in thus 
stamping the earth so that only a keen eye could 
detect any abrasion of the surface, she laid aside 
the little pebble and flew away, to be gone some 
minutes.” 
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The historian of the nineteenth century will 
have to reserve some space in his pages for the 
development of mountain travel which has re- 
cently taken place among the nations of Western 
Europe. He may possibly feel difficulty in de- 
ciding whether to class “Mountaineering” as a 
special form of travel or of gymnastics; as a 
branch of research or of sport; as a pursuit or as 
a pastime. Probably most of those who have 
followed its annals from the beginning will con- 
clude that it partakes of all these characters. 
English men of science, following in the foot- 
steps of Forbes, the conscious pupil and imitator 
of De Saussure, at first treated Alpine travel, in 
Forbes’ own words, “not as an amusement, but 
as a serious occupation.” On the other hand, our 
professional men, the hard-worked barrister or 
college tutor, with a six weeks’ annual holiday, 
discovered in the early fifties that the extension 
of railways to Central Switzerland and Savoy had 
brought within their reach a new and delightful 
playground. Among the Central Alps they were 
able, at moderate cost, to invigorate both their 
bodies and their minds, and at the same time 
to gratify the passion for overcoming obstacles, 
and for flavoring pleasure with a touch of pain, 
‘which is characteristic of Englishmen. 

Between these two classes of mountaineers— 
the few who climb mainly in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, and the many who climb primarily for 
health, for the love of scenery, or for the sake of 
adventure—there has been from the first some 
occasional misunderstanding. Each has tried to 
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convert the other. Even Forbes, one of the most 
wide-minded and sympathetic of men, shook his 
head sadly over the members of the Alpine Club 
who “do not love a theodolite,” and who engage 
in “unpremeditated and casual pastimes” and 
“break-neck trips.” But the latter, finding a pow- 
erful champion in Mr. Leslie Stephen, have de- 
clined to make their submission. They have firmly 
refused to apply to Science for a passport to their 
playground, and have ventured to suggest that 
some of those who carry such passports are 
pleasure-seekers like themselves, and only differ 
in being less honest in their pretensions. In 
truth, no hard and fast line can be drawn be- 
tween the seekers for health or pleasure and the 
natural philosophers. The contributions to science 
made by climbers in whose lives scientific obser- 
vation has been only a relaxation have been con- 
siderable; and there are many philosophers— 
Tyndall among them—who have come to the 
conclusion, stated in an unguarded moment with 
admirable frankness by Forbes, that “the attain- 
ment of an exalted elevation is a pleasure, pecu- 
liar, exquisite, and impossible accurately ‘to 
define.” 

For some thirty years the Alps, with occasional 
excursions to the Pyrenees or the Carpathians, 
offered a sufficient field for British energy. But 
the time came when they ceased to satisfy the 
tastes they had nurtured. The mountains were 
still there, but the fine flavor of discovery and 
conquest had become rare. The great peaks had 
almost all fallen; all but the most remote valleys 
had been visited and described. Even the moun- 
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tains were not quite the same, for foreign so- 
cieties, calling themselves Alpine Clubs, had 
sprung up; and their objects were in some re- 
spects adverse to those of their English proto- 
type. These societies, while doing much toward 
the increase of knowledge of the mountains and 
their phenomena, took a popular view of the sit- 
uation. They aimed at the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number, at what they called the 
“vulgarization of the summits.” They bespat- 
tered the great peaks with huts, they hung them 
with chains, they painted little arrows over them 
to show their weak places. They removed some 
of the difficulty from the mountains, and with it 
something of their charm. 

Hence arose a new and real distinction among 
mountaineers. The fortunate few who could find 
the time and spare the money sought more dis- 
tant ranges. They went to the Andes or the 
Caucasus; they became explorers. Others revis- 
ited their old haunts in winter, and made the 
surprising discovery that mountaineering was not 
impossible even at Christmas. A select band found 
a resource in educating themselves to climb with- 
out guides. In so doing they encountered at first 
some expert as well as much ignorant criticism; 
but they have on the whole justified themselves 
by results, and have shown by more than one 
example that the mountaineer can be made as well 
as born. A larger section sought the excitement 
which seemed to be wanting on the Matterhorn or 
Jungfrau in “trips” which Forbes might justly 
have called “break-neck.” They despised and 
broke the rules of the game. The preferred not 
the best but the worst routes, so long as the 
worst routes were new. They neglected snow- 
and-ice craft, proficiency in which requires care- 
ful observation, some reasoning power, and much 
patience, for the less abstruse problems of rock 
climbing. They borrowed some of the least ap- 
propriate features of sport; they babbled of 
“form” and gloried in “time-records.” In short, 
they made themselves better gymnasts at the cost 
of becoming inferior mountaineers. The two have 
much less in common than is sometimes sup- 
posed. 
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There is, I believe, but one absolutely essential 
prerequisite to a fairly good mountain climber, 
viz., a sound heart. All other necessary qualifica- 
tions may be acquired by a person of determina- 
tion, but as grit and determination are lacking in 
many, perhaps these also should be counted among 
the essentials. Strong lungs are needful for high 
climbing, but no better way of strengthening weak 
lungs can be found than by careful practise in 
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walking up-hill while inhaling pure mountain air. 
A perfectly. steady head is a “sine qua non” on 
some mountains, while other heights, such as 
Mont Blanc, may be surmounted without it. Most 
persons, too, may by resolution and practise over- 
come a tendency to giddiness, so that the loftiest 
precipice will excite no thrill of fear; but until 
that stage is reached, one should avoid dangerous 
places, especially when unattended. Good nerves, 
either natural or acquired, are implied in the 
qualities already mentioned. 

A sure foot and an agile frame are desirable, 
but these, also, may be gained by practise. Na- 
turally it is an advantage not to be very stout; 
one might almost say, the thinner the better, for 
it is easier to acquire muscle than to reduce flesh. 
Strong determination, patience and perseverance 
are needful to enable a fleshy person to persist 
through the earlier stages of perspiration and ex- 
haustion, but there is no surer or more healthful 
remedy for obesity than mountain climbing, and 
it is the testimony of many that no physician’s 
prescription will so surely restore the health and 
buoyancy of youth, the sensation of being ten or 
twenty years younger, as a summer spent in climb- 
ing high mountains. 

For Alpine climbing one must be competent to 
walk four or five hours, and, in emergencies, six 
or eight, without a long halt. Indeed, I once sat 
down barely half an hour altogether in a seven- 
teen hours’ climb; though many guides will stop 
when practicable every two or three hours for 
rest and refreshment, the rule “Eat little and 
often” being a wise one to follow on a difficult 
climb. The smaller mountains, like Pilatus, the 
Faulhorn and the Gorner Grat, which may be 
done without guides, will put one’s muscles in 
order for high climbing. Next one of the easier 
peaks may be attempted with guides. The most 
important rule for Alpinists is that guides should 
always be employed where it is customary. They 
should be selected with care and implicitly obeyed. 
Two guides should be employed for one or two 
persons, except on very easy mountains. On the 
snow there should always be at least three per- 
sons on the same rope; four may be equally safe, 
but on difficult mountains, unless both climbers 
are experts, it is better to have two guides for 
each person. On a mountain like the Matterhorn 
the danger is more than doubled with each ad- 
ditional person. Steep grassy slopes should be 
strictly avoided by amateurs. They are regarded 
as more dangerous than ice, and many fatal ac- 
cidents have occurred through people ignorantly 
venturing upon them to pick flowers, who would 
never think of climbing a mountain, even with 
first-class guides. 
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As to suitable costume, obviously it should ad- 
mit of the greatest freedom of action, should be 
light, and for high climbing, warm. Woolen 
underwear throughout is indispensable in the 
Alps, and desirable for most people on small 
mountains, though there it may be of the lightest 
weight, and some persons dispense with it alto- 
gether. As to boots, if you will not wear heavy 
soles, you may as well decide at once not to do 
any rough walking. A sole with an intermediate 
layer of cork is lighter and easier than if all of 
leather. It should project a little beyond the 
uppers, which must also be heavy. For snow 
climbing the soles should be three-quarters of an 
inch thick, and the uppers should have at least 
two thicknesses of leather; elsewhere a half-inch 
sole will answer. Common sense toes and low 
broad heels are, of course, indispensable. The 
shoes should be laced, rather than buttoned, as 
the feet often become swollen, and the lacings 
must be adjusted accordingly. A soft felt or 
cloth hat with a moderately wide brim, which 
may be turned up or down, is commonly worn, 
though some men prefer double-faced helmets. 
A neutral tint, like gray or sage green, is the best. 
A narrow ribbon is useful to hold down the hat, 
in case of high winds in exposed places. I have, 
also, a black woolen hood, completely enveloping 
my head and face, for use in extremely cold 
weather. 

If walking on or near snow, one must positively 
wear smoked glasses, or suffer much pain and 
snow-blindness. Goggles of blue glass with wire 
netting around them, fastened by an elastic round 
the back of the head, are common, but uncomfort- 
able. Real spectacles of curving smoked glass are 
pleasanter, though if not carefully made, they 
may magnify and injure the eyesight. In high 
climbing, a veil is not despised even by some 
members of the sterner sex. 

There is a difference of opinion among Ap- 
palachians, with a majority in the negative, as to 
the desirability of carrying a staff on our moun- 
tains. In the Alps it is not so. On difficult 
mountains the ice-axe is a necessity, while on 
easier ones and on passes an alpenstock is gen- 
erally carried, a light staff about the height of 
the traveler or taller. The staff should be carried 
in either hand and frequently changed, and not 
be set down too far ahead in going either up or 
down, as it gives more support when moved 
often. It is very important when climbing to 
stand erect, not to lean forward on the staff how- 
ever steep the incline. 

As to food, anything may be taken which is 
good anywhere, eggs, sandwiches, etc. Chocolate 
is a great stand-by among mountaineers, because 
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both handy and nourishing. Beef tea or bouillon 
capsules are convenient where water can be 
heated. On high mountains coffee or tea is 
usually carried, tea being the favorite for long 
expeditions. At the International Congress of 
Alpinism last summer a resolution was passed de- 
precating the use of alcohol, especially absinthe, 
in mountaineering, but I fancy it was not designed 
to condemn the use of wine, as I have never 
known of a guide or climber among the Alps, of 
whatever nationality, who in high climbing did 
not carry some of that beverage, though on our 
own little mountains it is neither necessary nor 
desirable. In the Alps, however, it is often im- 
possible to find water on the way, and the 
mild stimulant of ordinary red wine mixed with 
tea, coffee, or water is helpful and gratifying. 

In conclusion, let me say that of all the sports 
with which I am acquainted, mountain climbing, 
especially above eight thousand feet, is infinitely 
the most delightful; and I venture the prophecy 
that even the most indolent, if by any means such 
a one might be persuaded to begin and to perse- 
vere for a whole season, would find health and 
pleasure in this pastime. 





How High Can We Climb?......... Herbert C. Fyfe........ Pearson's 
The highest point to which man has so far 
climbed is 23,393 feet. This is the height of Acon- 
cagua, the loftiest summit of the main cordillera 
of the Andes. This point was reached by the 
guide Mattias Zurbriggen and Mr. Vines, two 
members of the expedition that went out in 1897 
under Mr. E. A. Fitzgerald. Before this the rec- 
ord was held by Sir William Martin Conway’s 
expedition, which in 1892 climbed a mountain in 
the Karakoram Himalayas just 22,600 feet high. 

It is, of course, a well-known fact that the 
ascent of a high mountain is a very different 
thing from a long walk of the same distance on 
the level. This is not entirely due to the greater 
physical exertion of climbing, but to the fact 
that the higher one ascends the less becomes the 
pressure of the atmosphere, and the greater the 
“rarefaction” of the air. 

We live at the bottom of an ocean of air, and 
our bodies are specially adapted for life at low 
levels; consequently, when we are placed in un- 
usual conditions such as exist at great heights, we 
are affected in various ways. Respiration becomes 
difficult, the circulation of the blood is altered, 
the heart is fatigued, “mountain sickness” is ex- 
perienced, lassitude and exhaustion follow. 

In spite of all this, it is the opinion of all those 
who have given the subject careful consideration 
that the ascent of Mount Everest is possible. 
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. The first witness we shall call will be Signor 
Angelo Mosso, one of the greatest authorities on 
human physiology, who has devoted years of re- 
search to the effects of high altitudes on the 
human frame, and who has been instrumental in 
securing the erection of a new observatory and 
Alpine station on Monte Rosa for the special 
study of the life of man on the high Alps. 

Signor Mosso’s evidence is summed up in his 
remark: “I am convinced that man may reach 
the summit of Everest without serious suffer- 
ings.” 

The reason, Signor Mosso tells us, why so few 
have attempted the ascent of the highest peaks on 
the face of the earth, is the conviction that man 
cannot withstand he rarefied air of these altitudes. 
“Heroism shrinks from such prolonged sufferings 
as those due to lack of health.” 

His own experiments and observations, how- 
ever, give us the assurance that man will be able 
slowly to accustom himself to the diminished 
barometric pressure of the Himalayas. “If birds,” 
he says, “fly to the height of 29,000 feet, man 
ought to be able to reach the same altitude at a 
slow rate of progress.” 

Most of us have seen or heard of the Home 
Bicycle Trainer. There is a similar contrivance 
which might be termed the Home Mountain 
Climber, a contrivance which Signor Mosso in- 
tends to have constructed in his new observatory 
on Monte Rosa. If you think of ascending 
Everest you should first go to Signor Mosso and 
be tested in his pneumatic chamber. In_ this 
chamber you will breathe rarefied air correspond- 
ing to a height of 13,000 feet; the pressure will be 
then gradually reduced until it corresponds to an 
altitude of 30,000 feet. - You will thus be able to 
accustom yourself slowly to these great depres- 
sions. Further, in the same chamber you will 
find apparatus by means of which you may use 
those muscles which would be exercised if you 
were really making an ascent. 


The two most important expeditions in the; 


Himalayas of recent years havé been those of Sir 
William Martin Conway and Mr. Douglas W. 
Freshfield. Sir Martin Conway’s climbs were 
among the Karakoram Himalayas, while Mr. 
Freshfield was ascending in the neighborhood of 
Kinchinjinga, a mountain in Sikhim, 28,156 feet 
in height, situated as far south of the Karakoram 
range as Etna is of Mont Blanc. 

Dr. William Bullock Workman and his wife, 
Mrs. Workman, have in recent years climbed 
some of the Himalayan peaks, and have given a 
record of their experiences in their book, “In the 
Ice World of Himalaya.” The personal experi- 
ences of the authors are interesting in that they 
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give careful observations of the effect of high al- 
titudes on the human frame. They have made 
careful observations with regard to respiration, 
which may be summed up as follows: 

At about 15,000 feet an increase in the force 
and frequency of the respiratory movements is 
first noticed. The climber must now slacken his 
pace, and hold himself well in hand. At 17,000 
feet to 18,000 feet the change in the condition be- 
comes decided, and from this altitude all move- 
ments must be made with deliberation. Three or 
four steps forward, a sudden stoop to pick up an 
object, the momentary holding of the breath to 
take a snapshot with the camera or make an ob- 
servation, any sudden movement, in fact, will 
cause an unpleasant difficulty in respiration, and 
repeated gaspings will be required to regain a 
fair degree of comfort. So long as the movements 
are slow and measured no disagreeable symptoms 
should be felt, and Dr. Workman states that he 
has not noticed any marked increase in the se- 
verity of the quickened respiration between 17,- 
ooo feet and 21,000 feet. 

His pulse and respiration when resting at three 
different altitudes were as follows: 


oe | pulse 76 . respiration 17 
3 re az Oe Siwetnse 3 18 
T7,O00K.  . oo sc cee eee eae “{ 18 


It will be noticed that a difference of 1,700 feet, 
together with the wear and tear of hours of 
difficult climbing produced, after a two hours’ 
rest, but slight effect on the pulse and respiration; 
and further, these, at an altitude of 17,900 feet, 
did not differ appreciably from the normal at 
sea-level. 

Of course, it goes without saying that the 
climber who wishes to reach altitudes of 21,000 
feet or over must take great precautions and 
endeavor to keep his vital powers at all times 
during an expedition in the best possible condi- 
tion. He should never attempt difficult work or 
high ascents unless he feel perfectly fit, and 
should pay very great attention to his diet. 





PR cccisingctien secuuseunieedacdeerdbaaseedes Sir Martin Conway* 


About 4 a. m., in absolute night, we approached 
the base of Ancohuma’s final peak. We had ar- 
rived too soon, for, in the enveloping night even 
the main features of the great face of snow, that 
rose above us with an appalling and unanticipated 
steepness, could not be distinguished. It was too 
cold for halt or hesitation. All we could do was to 
make for the foot of what, if our memory of 
the previous inspection were correct, should be 


*The Bolivian Andes. By Sir Martin Conway. 
Harper & Bros., New York. : 
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a long, unbroken strip of snow leading far up. 
In what difficulties it might involve us above we 
had no notion at all. During the last hour the 
condition of the snow had altered for the worse. 
Near camp it had been as hard as a rock. Higher 
up came a softer substance. Here at the foot of 
the peak it was like flour, each granule of ice 
so hard that it “disdained its brother.” The 
storms of the last fortnight had left traces not 
quickly to be obliterated. Quantities of new snow 
had fallen, and, as mischanced, the form of An- 
cohuma had caused it to drift round and ac- 
cumulate with special thickness exactly on the 
slope we were about to climb. 

The moment we started up the slope we realized 
that the work we had done was child’s play to 
what was to come. No amount of treading would 
make the snow bind. It poured over the feet and 
about the legs like sand. How it maintained its 
position at all on the steep incline was a mystery. 
A small provocation would evidently start the 
whole mass sliding in a mighty avalanche. To 
avoid this danger it was essential to mount in a 
directly upward line. Any incline to right or left 
would have drawn a furrow across the slope and 
thus almost inevitably have started an avalanche. 
Straight up, therefore, we went, no easing zigzags 
possible. We sank in at first to the knees, pres- 
ently to the waist. People often talk vaguely of 
walking through snow waist deep. Of course, it 
is impossible to advance at all if you sink in up 
to the waist, for, thus buried, the leg could not 
be withdrawn and advanced for a step. The 
deepest snow you can walk through on a level 
place or gentle slope is half-thigh deep. Beyond 
that you must roll, as we discovered in Spits- 
bergen. When I say. that we sank in as far as the 
waist, I am referring to conditions on a steep 
slope, where the broken edge of the snow in front 
of each man came level with his waist or even 
his chest; behind him, of course, the step was 
open. To take another step the snow in front 
had to be beaten down, and then trodden and 
trodden and trodden again before it was firm 
enough to bear. When the next man came to it, 
it was all smothered in white powder and had 
to be beaten and trodden afresh. The increasing 
elevation, the steadily worsening snow, and steep- 
ening slope made the ‘toil ever greater. As we 
were working up to the margin of our strength 
the pace consequently diminished. We breathed 
violently and sometimes in furious paroxysms. 
Already, on the snow field below, the guides had 
beaten their feet with ice axes to maintain cir- 
culation. Now the beating was almost continuous. 
Both complained that they were losing sensation 
in the extremities. I shouted up to Maquignaz 
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that Pellissier said his feet were being frost- 


bitten. “Let him beat them, then,’ was the 
answer. “But he is beating them, and it’s no 
good.” “Then he must beat them harder; there 


is no other way.” Both guides were frost-bitten 
on that dreadful slope. I escaped, thanks to my 
footgear. My feet were not warm, of course, but 
they were never quite miserably cold. 

As we rose the dawn broke, not rose-red nor 
fiery, as in the Alps, but pale and thin. Yet 
when it comes, in these equatorial latitudes, it 
comes quickly. The light of it lay upon the level 
bed of clouds, floating over all the eastern region; 
but the sun itself we did not see, for the moun- 
tain we were on hid it from us, and the cold 
continued. Indeed, we thought the cold became 
more intense. Daylight brought knowledge. We 
saw what was above us, and the sight gave little 
satisfaction. There was not a diminution, but 
an increase, of difficulties and dangers ahead. 
Huge masses of ice overhung in cliffs one hun- 
dred feet high. Vast crevasses split the face 
across. Everywhere the deep, soft, floury snow 
mantled the slopes, up which the route, if any 
were possible, must lie. On the other hand, the 
summit was not far off. We had climbed more 
than half the height of the final peak. No more 
than six hundred feet remained to mount. So we 
pushed on, slanting now a very little to the right, 
of necessity, though any departure whatever from 
the straight-up track was fraught with some 
danger. We came at last to the edge of a great 
crevasse, perhaps fifty feet wide, that split the 
whole slope across. It would have been possible 
to cross this, but we didn’t try, for the slope 
beyond it, leading straight to the top, in, per- 
haps, three hundred feet, was obviously unsafe in 
present conditions. It was a little steeper than the 
slope we had come up, and it was covered with 
the same powdery snow; but, whereas thus far we 
had been able to climb straight up, it would now 
be necessary to take a diagonal course, for the 
summit was above on our left hand. If we had 
fallen from any point on the hither side of the 
great crevasse, we should have come to rest 
somewhere on the level snow field below. Even 
if involved in an avalanche, we might have ex- 
tricated ourselves safely, as I have more than 
once done in similar circumstances. But in the 
traverse above, on the far side of the crevasse, we 
should have had it below to tumble into, for the 
first part of the way, and, farther on, an ice cliff 
of one hundred feet to fall over. Moreover, the 
probabilities were that we should start an ava- 
lanche, and, if we did, it was certain we should — 
all be killed. To have accepted the risk would 
have been the act of a fool. 


. 
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The Tea-Set Blue... .0...... Rose Mills Powers .....-..-- St. Nicholas 


When Tillie brings her tea-set out— 
Her lovely set of blue, 
And lays the dishes all about 
The table, two by two, 
The little doll-house people all 
Begin to wonder who will call. 


For ’tis a signal, beyond doubt, 
That visitors are due 
When Tillie brings her tea-set out— 
Her treasured set of blue. 
So all the dollies watch and wait, 
And sit up very nice and straight. 


And Pierrot forgets to tease 
In hopes to be a guest; 
The little Jap from over seas 
Tries hard to look his best; 
While Mam’selle French Doll, all the while, 
Wears—ah, the most angelic smile! 


For all the nursery people know 
As well as well can be 
That dollies must be good who go 
With Tillie out to tea. 
And would not that seem fair to you, 
If you possessed a tea-set blue? 


City Children .....-+ceeeeeeeees A.B. de Millé......ccecceeeeeees Life 


When the level sun is sinking 
And all the world is still, 

And gloaming falls and drowses 
On every eastern hill, 

When a single breath of coolness 
Tells the closing of the day— 

Then all the city children 
Flock forth to shout and play, 


Poor little city children! 
Shut in the stifling town, 

Not for them the shadowed woodland, 
Nor theirs the hay-field brown. 

The cool, green sea-waves thunder 
On many a summer shore— 

Yet for them the days bring only 
The city’s dust and roar. 


But see them when the twilight 
Fills every roaring street: 

There’s a call of little voices 
And a rush of little feet, 

And a gust of happy laughter 
Through all the surly town; 

For the children have their hour 
When the twilight gathers down! 


The Accommodating Bed..........+- Carolyn Wells........++++ Globe 


Mehitabel McFlimsey 
Had a very funny whimsey 
Of cryin when 
She had to go bed; 


Said the bed, “It is a pity 
To see you crying, Hitty, 
And after this, 
I'll come to you instead.” 
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The word that then was spoken, 
That bed has never broken, 
And every evening 
Shortly after tea, 


The bedstead comes a lumbering, 
All ready for her slumbering, 
Wherever Miss 
Mehitabel may be! 





Somebody's Garden,..... Margaret Steele Anderson..... Kindergarten 


The rose is made of little frills, 
The lily is a cup; 

And goblets are the daffodils 
From which the fairies sup. 





The daisy is a darling sun, 
So small and round and sweet; 
The sunflower is a bigger one, 
Though never half so neat. 


It sounds mysterious, and yet 
You really can’t deny 

The lovely little violet 
Was once a piece of sky. 


The orchids, that I may not touch 
Are curious, like shells; 

The hyacinths reminds me much 
Of lots of little bells. 


@ In fact, through all our garden plot, 
In summer time or spring, 

There’s hardly any flower that’s not 
Just like some other thing! 


PI icdtsiatectcssisecadsastewsrcesenin Pittsburg Bulletin 


Lullaby, hushaby, hasten away, 

Little pink pilgrim, till dawn of the day; { 
Slow swings the cradle, but swift is the flight, 
Lullaby, hushaby, baby, good night. 


Over the bridges of Slumberland’s streams 
Lies the most wonderful Garden of Dreams; 
Short is the journey and soft is the sod 

Down by the valleys of Drowsy and Nod. 


Daisies and violets peep thro’ the grass, 
Buttercups beckon and bow as you pass, 
Tiny dream-fairies in tunics of blue 

Bring sweetest dreams in the garden for you. 


Lullaby, hushaby, hasten away 

Over the bridges till dawn of the day: 
Short is the journey to hours of delight— 
Lullaby, hushaby, baby, good night. 


An Invitation......... Frank Walcott Hutt......... Youth's Companion 


“What do you say?” said the Work To Be Done: 
“Shall we start bravely together, 

Up with the earliest peep of the sun, 
Singing. whatever the weather? 

Come, little busy-folk, what do you say? 

Let’s begin fairly together to-day. 











CHILD VERSE 


“Shall we keep step with a laugh and a song, 
All through the runaway morning? 
And when the noontime comes speeding along, 
Whistling his chorus of warning, 
Then,” said the Work To Be Done, “let us see 
Who has kept up in the hurry with me. 


“Hark, in the midst of the long afternoon, 
When your're a little bit weary, 
How all the meadows keep sweetly in tune, 
Toiling, and prattling and cheery. 
What do you say,” said the Work To Be Done, 
“Shall we be comrades till setting of sun?” 


On the Trail to Sleepyville .......ccseccccecccceevaces Denver Times 


On the trail to Sleepyville, 
Sleepyville, Sleepyville, 
Loaf and loiter as you will, 
Sleepyville, Sleepyville, 


There the purpling sunsets glow, 
And the crimson poppies grow, 
And the tiger lilies bend, 

Where the mountain rivers wend. 
There the dusky fairies sing, 

And the wanton roses fling 

Gifts of fragance everywhere 

On the mellow summer air. 


On the trail to Sleepyville, 
Sleepyville, Sleepyville, 
Loaf and loiter as you will, 
Sleepvville, Sleepyville, 


There the spirits of the June, 
Through the pine trees softly croon, 
And bright heaven’s glorv lies 

On the peaks that kiss the skies 
There, from dawn to vesper chime, 
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It is ever dreaming time, 
And the summer, matchless fair, 
Reigns a queen forever there. 


On the trail to Sleepyville, 
Sleepyville, Sleepyville, 
Loaf and loiter as you will, 
Sleepyville, Sleepyville, 


Douglas.....s0.see0e Walter Beverley Crane ............ Every Month 


Douglas’s eyes are blue and laughing, 
Douglas’s voice is one long coo; 

When I tell him that I love him, 
Douglas simply says, “Ah, goo!” 


Douglas is a sweet agnostic, 
Douglas’s thoughts are all his own; 

Douglas’s creed lies in his bottle, 
With his dinner, cares have flown. 


Douglas reads what I am writing, 
Bites and tears this little sheet. 

Would my thoughts were like this baby’s— 
All my own, and just as sweet. 


Love-Letters of a Schoolboy.........00 ss 00s Chicago Record-Herald 
The grass is green, the sky is blue, 
Honey’s sweet, and so are you. 


I feel all throbby when I see 
You look across the room at me. 


Oh how I like to sit all dav 
And watch you while you teach away. 


The rose is nice and sweet to smell, 
My love for you no tongue can tell. 


I wish that I was thirty-three, 
For ma says that’s what you must be. 


Geraldine Jemima Jane ........ccecececcvececeececes BE PI ccccsscncenscasevecs Qe seeeee Ledger 


Of all the dolls I ever knew, there’s not one could compare 
With Geraldine Jemina Jane, the fairest of the fair; 
Her eyes were of the bluest blue, her cheeks were reddest red, 
She understood, as well as you, each single word one said. 

She made all other dolls seem plain, 


Did Geraldine Jemina Jane. 


She had the sweetest temper you could ever hope to find, 
And when you stuck her full of pins she never seemed to mind; 
She never sulked, or scowled, or frowned, although you thumped and jarred her, 
And when you dropped her on the ground she only smiled the harder. 
The equal you might seek in vain, 


Of Geraldine Jemina Jane. 


Her blood was of the purest bran, her flesh was finest wax, 

Her stylish patent leather shoes were fastened on with tacks; 
She never looked so well, I think, as in her winter bonnet— 
Her last new party frock was pink, with fourteen frills upon it. 


, Geraldine Jemina Jane! 


My heart is broken nigh in twain. 


I never shall forget that day, my tears they fairly pelted, 

I left her sitting by the fire, and came and found her melted! 
I’ll ever keep her mem’ ry green, I surely can’t do less, 

Her epitaph may still be seen in mustard and in cress, 


Oh, Geraldine Jemina Jane! 
I know I’ll never smile again. 
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Fighting Consumption ..... cece cescececrcccccccece New York Press 

Dr. S. A. Knopf of this city has translated into 
English and published in pamphlet form his essay 
on Tuberculosis as a Disease of the Masses, and 
How to Combat It, which took first prize at the 
international congress which assembled at Berlin 
to consider that important subject. It is most 
gratifying that a New York physician should have 
carried off the honors at the congress. This es- 
say, originally written in German, has been trans- 
lated into Dutch, French, Russian, Italian and 
English, and distributed throughout the world. 
The extremely infectious nature of consumption 
seems to be realized thoroughly now by the med- 
ical profession and to a large extent by the public 
generally. 

Dr. Knopf says in his pamphlet: “It is now 
universally admitted that tuberculosis is the most 
frequent cause of death. According to some 
statistics every seventh, according to others every 
sixth, death is due to tuberculosis in one form 
or another. According to Dr. George F. Keene, 
of Rhode Island, who is a close observer, the an- 
nual tribute of the United States to this scourge 
is over 100,000 of its inhabitants. Each year the 
world yields up 1,095,000; each day, 3,000; each 
minute, two of its people as a sacrifice to this 
plague.” 

According to statistics quoted by Dr. Knopf, 
the greatest percentage of deaths from consump- 
tion occur in Russia and Austria, where the rate 
is 3,500 in every 1,000,000. France comes next, 
and then Germany. England, with 1,500 deaths 
in 1,000,000 from consumption, the doctor con- 
siders the least afflicted among nations by this dis- 
ease, and he thinks that the United States ranks 
with Germany. But if the figures of Dr. Keene 
(which Dr. Knopf quotes with approval) are 
right, then the United States has a somewhat less 
death rate from tuberculosis than England. 

Dr. Knopf says that tuberculosis can be com- 
municated in three ways—by the inhaling of the 
germ, by its being ingested (that is, eaten with 
infected food), and by inoculation (that is, the 
penetration of the tuberculous substance through 
a wound in the skin). He enlarges upon the 
great danger arising from promiscuous expectora- 
tion, and preaches the thorough disinfection of 
the sick-room. He also recommends the destruc- 
tion of permanently infected houses where disin- 
fection has failed to remove the germs. Plenty 
of fresh air and sunlight he insists upon as a pre- 
ventive and as a curative agent wherever the cir- 
cumstances of the person’s surroundings will 


allow these excellent germ destroyers to be had 
in abundance, and if not obtainable in abun- 
dance, then let the person get all he can of them. 
Milk, unless one is reasonably sure that it comes 
from cows which are healthy and not tuberculous, 
should be boiled or sterilized. Domestic pets, 
such as cats, dogs, parrots and canary birds, 
should never be kissed or caressed, he says, for 
many of them are afflicted with tuberculosis. Per- 
sons suffering with consumption should have their 
own plates, spoons, knives, drinking glasses, etc., 
or, if that is not feasible, all table dishes and 
utensils used by them should be boiled afterward. 
Men should not wear belts, nor women corsets, 
for these appliances constrict the digestive organs 
and bad digestion begets a consumptive tendency. 
Neither should tight neckwear be allowed, for it 
constricts the neck and interferes with the free 
and sufficient breathing which is necessary to the 
best development of the lungs and strengthens 
them against attacks of the tuberculosis germ. 

Trailing skirts and tight footwear also are 
placed on the black list, the former because they 
gather up the deadly microbes and carry them 
home, and the latter because they not only hinder 
free movement, but by constricting the blood ves- 
sels, cause impaired circulation and coldness of 
the extremities. People should not sleep in the 
underclothing they have worn during the day and 
should bathe frequently, taking cold baths if 
their system will stand them. The doctor says: 
“The still very prevalent idea that night air is in- 
jurious is wrong. The night air is purer than 
that of day, particularly in great cities, and there- 
fore one should always keep at least one window 
open in the bedroom or the room adjoining, so as 
to assure a sufficient and permanent ventilation.” 
The temperature of living rooms should be be- 
tween 65 and 68 degrees and the heat should not 
be too dry. He is against the use of tobacco by 
those predisposed to consumption, and regards the 
indulgence in alcoholic drinks as making one es- 
pecially liable to contract consumption. 

The doctor’s “motto” for his essay is “To com- 
bat consumption as a disease of the masses suc- 
cessfully requires the combined action of a wise 
government, well-trained physicians and an in- 
telligent public.” 





Wholesome Meat .......... Dr. L. Laura..... ..».Dosimetria (Turin) 

Possibly the latest theory of Professor Koch 
concerning human and bovine tuberculosis is cor- 
rect. As far as I am concerned, however, I cannot 
admit this theory unless sufficiently corroborated 
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by facts. Unfortunately for the German professor, 
he has not always been very reliable in the past. 
His first tuberculin proved a rank failure. He 
improved it through a mechanical process which 
was undoubtedly very scientific, but which many 
of us failed to fully comprehend. It is true that 
he has discovered the bacillus tuberculosis, but 
what of it? Is this bacillus the cause or simply 
the result of the disease? Is it a scavenger in- 
tended by nature to restore the human organism 
to its normal state, when the thing is yet possible, 
that is when the lungs are not too far gone? 
This is a question which I will not try to discuss 
here. Yet I may be allowed to state that the 
claim made by Koch that bovine tuberculosis is 
not transmissible to man seems to me a matter 
of serious doubt. We already know that the 
bacillus tuberculosis of man and bovine are identi- 
cal, while they both differ from the bacillus tuber- 
culosis of fowls. The microscope has demon- 
strated this fact. Furthermore, and this is most 
important, we have seen many examples of vet- 
erinary surgeons who contracted tuberculosis in 
dissecting tuberculous cattle. oy 

To-day, the least we must admit is that the 
flesh of tuberculous cattle is not as harmless as 
Professor Koch pretends. My intention is not to 
discuss at length this new theory, but I will be 
permitted to state that generally speaking it is not 
safe to partake of meat not absolutely healthy. In 
following certain rules we may at least avoid 
poisoning by ptomaines, if not tuberculosis. _ 

In the first place, we shall not forget that, if 
man is a carnivorous animal, he has at least the 
advantage over other carnivorous animals of be- 
ing able to cook his meat. If any one feels like 
eating raw meat, he should be given to under- 
stand that he does so at his own risk, as it is 
neither agreeable nor safe to introduce into one’s 
stomach a certain amount of coagulated blood. 
The bacteriologists have long ago demonstrated 
that blood, which decomposes very rapidly, con- 
stitutes the best medium for the culture and prop- 
agation of bacilli, disease germs, ptomaines, etc. 
Consequently let us scorn rare meats of all kinds, 
raw sausages, raw fish and raw beef reduced to a 
pulp. I can as well remark here that the best 
way to fall a prey to tapeworm is to partake of 
raw beef, even if it has been cut very fine, pound- 
ed in a mortar and passed through a sieve. The 
eggs of tenia, or tape worm, are very small and, 
as we know, exist in the muscles of the animal, 
sometimes in large quantities. A single egg in- 
troduced into the stomach is sufficient to produce 
a tape worm. This explains why tenia is so 
common among the Israelites who eat raw beef 
sausages, the Germans who are so fond of raw 
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“Hamburger” and the Anglo-Saxon who enjoys 
so much rare roast beef. 

According to daily reports of accidents which 
follow, or rather disturb the process of digestion, 
we have been able to ascertain that, when it comes 
to meat of any kind, veal is assuredly the most 
dangerous. I do not need to repeat that veal con- 
tains very little, if any, nutritive matter. The 
important point is that it is more apt to be harm- 
ful than any other kind of meat. This is due to 
several reasons: Sometimes the calf is slaugh- 
tered while too young; imperfectly bled; and, to 
cap the climax, many butchers are unscrupulous 
enough to sell flesh of still-born calves. A rigid 
administrative sanitary inspection constitutes the 
only means to prevent this. Indeed, the whole 
slaughtering process should be supervised by com- 
petent authorities. In many cities veterinary sur- 
geons inspect the meat, but it is not sufficient, 
because healthy and wholesome meat is apt to 
spoil for many reasons. At random I will insist 
upon the following points: Absolute cleanliness 
in slaughter houses and butcher shops, use of 
tools made aseptic and suppression of bellows to 
inflate the skin of the animal to facilitate the 
process of skinning. Besides, the butcher should 
be compelled to bleed the animals as thoroughly 
as possible and to hang the quarters in well 
rated places, instead of throwing them indis- 
criminately on the dirty floor or on filthy tables. 

Thorough bleeding, however, is the condition 
“sine qua non” of delaying the process of decom- 
position. This brings me to the serious problem of 
the preservation of meat. If we believe what the 
chemist tells us, there is no reasorf why the flesh 
of slaughtered animals should not indefinitely 
be kept as good as fresh. Indeed, we have enough 
chemicals of all kinds to preserve almost every- 
thing. The list is too long to be enumerated. 
Therefore, I will mention only the most promi- 
nent among them—the compounds of salicylic 
acid and formol. There is no doubt that these 
products of the laboratory are excellent preserva- 
tives of meat; I make a frequent use of them my- 
self, but only to keep anatomical specimens. Will 
I advise any one to follow that process to pre- 
serve meat intended for consumption? Certainly 
not; as I do not intend to ruin the digestive or- 
gans, and particularly the stomach, of any one. 
Salicylic acid and its compounds are extensively 
employed by brewers to preserve their beer, and 
we know what the result is: dyspepsia and often 
ulceration of the stomach. The same thing is 
true of the other so-called preservatives advo- 
cated by the chemists. 

In my estimation the safest way to preserve 
meat is to keep it in a draught of cold air and 
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when practical or not too expensive in an ice box. 
In that matter we have a good deal to learn from 
the American method of cold storage. This re- 
minds me that the microscopic examination of 
imported hog meat is very inadequate to prevent 
the consumers from falling victims to trichinosis, 
which can only be avoided through absolute cook- 
ing. Therefore, beware of raw ham and, even if 
you worship the golden calf, the meat of the calf 
of doubtful origin. 





The Increase of Quackery in Germany.......s.eeee00s Medical Record 

Germany is often credited with being the home 
of all that is most deeply erudite and most truly 
scientific in medicine. And yet German authors 
are pained to admit that the fatherland is infested 
by an increasing number of arrant quacks, com- 
manding an astonishing amount of confidence at 
the hands of the paying public. 

Despite all warnings and protests from 
reputable practitioners, a drift away from legiti- 
mate medicine, not unlike our own Christian 
Science movement, is clearly recognizable in Ger- 
man countries. Possibly this heretical tendency, 
like other wide-spread delusions, will have to run 
its course. Healthier views are bound to prevail 
in the long run. Meanwhile it may be comforting 
to us to know that the Germans have their osteo- 
paths, their “natural” physicians, their herbalists, 
their “water doctors,” their Christian Scientists 
and their “new system” men of all kinds, who 
flourish at the expense of legitimate practitioners. 

In a recent address, Dr. Tschlenoff, of the Uni- 
versity of Bern, once more examines the claims 
of the various faddists who profess to be bene- 
factors of the human race, but who actually make 
a good living by exploiting the credulity of man- 
kind. Dr. Tschlenoff wastes no words on the well- 
known methods of out-and-out quacks. His argu- 
ment is directed against the claims put forward 
by that large class of uneducated pseudo-doctors, 
who use the so-called “natural” methods of ther- 
apy, and thereby pretend to accomplish far more 
than the graduates of universities and schools of 
medicine. The author clearly shows that what- 
ever is actually beneficial in physical methods has 
always been known to medicine, and forms part 
of the curriculum of our medical schools. 

The prophets of so-called “naturalism” in medi- 
cine, like Kuhne, Platen, Schroth, Bilz and 
Kneipp, have merely brought into vogue, in a 
more or less dramatic way, methods used as 
adjuvants to treatment by regular physicians 
from time immemorial to the present day. It is 
really humiliating to be compelled seriously to 
take up the preposterous claims to recognition so 
often and so loudly made by the various classes 
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of charlatans, who masquerade as unselfish “heal- 
ers,” “bone-setters,” “nature-doctors” (Natur- 
arzte), and what not. 

Anatomy, physiology, pathology and _ skilled 
diagnosis are all alike unknown to these pre- 
tenders. And yet in Germany, as in our country, 
they base their impudent demands to recognition 
on systems of treatment that disregard utterly 
what is most essential in rational medicine. They 
say they heal where doctors hurt, and that there- 
fore they are not only the equals, but rather the 
superiors, of trained and diplomaed medical men. 
The general public is always ready to admit that 
if a clock or any inanimate piece of mechanism 
goes wrong, a skilled artisan is needed to ex- 
amine and properly repair the damage. But 
if the human body, that most delicately con- 
structed mechanism, is out of order, we are 
called upon to believe that the accurate knowl- 
edge of its normal workings can be dispensed 
with. As Dr. Tschlenoff justly remarks, it deeply 
shames the boasted intelligence and enlighten- 
ment of our times that such monstrous claims 
have to be refuted again and again. 

It is well known that in Germany the ranks 
of the “natural healers” are recruited from the 
lowest classes of society. For example, the of- 
ficial figures for the city of Berlin show that sixty 
per cent. of unqualified practitioners were former 
day-laborers or artisans, and only forty per cent. 
had had an even elementary school education. Of 
female healers, fifty-eight per cent. had been ser- 
vant girls. Moreover, Professor Guttstadt has 
shown that about thirty per cent. of Berlin’s ir- 
regulars had a criminal record. 

It ought to be understood once for all that air, 
water, massage, the various forms of exercises, 
Swedish movements, electricity, dietetics, and the 
whole range of non-medicinal methods of treat- 
ment possess no mysterious virtues, hidden from 
the ken of licensed practitioners. And yet it is 
only too true that even the educated classes are 
often willing to follow the precepts of some ar- 
rant pretender, while neglecting the sound advice 
of a regular physician. 

It is very unfortunate that whenever and wher- 
ever reputable physicians expose the crass ignor- 
ance of these self-appointed “healers,” the public 
suspects the unselfishness and purity of profes- 
sional motives. It speaks well for our profession 
and its great traditions that despite the obstacles 
thrown in their way, honorable physicians have 
not yet wearied of attempting to teach mankind 
how to protect itself from danger and spoliation 
at the hands of these alleged benefactors of the 
race. And so we may hope that the increase of 
quackery in Germany is but a passing phase. 
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Scientific Problems, Progress and Prophecy 


§ 
20 C8 CRO MOOR... ccccecccccescccescocosscecoosecoses New York Sun 


Prof. W. H. Pickering, of the Harvard Ob- 
servatory, who has been making astronomical 
observations in Jamaica, West Indies, for several 
months, has brought a series of photographs of 
the moon which appear to establish the fact that 
there is snow on the moon. This fact was sug- 
gested about a year ago by Prof. Pickering, and 
while in Jamaica he made a special study of this 
matter, adopting a method that would afford 
fuller data. The method adopted was to take 
photographs of the moon at lunar sunrise, noon 
and sunset, and half-way between these. 

What the snow really is can as yet, according 
to Prof. Pickering, be only a matter of inference. 
It is most probably the snow of water. It appears 
that the presence of an atmosphere on the moon 
is accepted now among astronomers, though it is 
of extreme tenuity. A general view of any given 
series of photographs gives a fair assurance also 
that there is something beside a bare land surface 
reflecting the light, and the most tenable sugges- 
tion is that the more diffused parts of the noon 
pictures are in that condition by reason of the 
presence there of snow. 





NEI GIE, s cscedindccaccisacvcounssessese Engineering (London) 


The geological world has been divided for 
years into two camps upon the subject of coal 
formation. Advocates of the “growth in place” 
theory maintain that coal was formed from the 
debris of vast forests growing in swampy grounds 
in districts which were in a constant state of 
subsidence. That new giants of the forest took 
root and flourished upon the remains of those 
which had previously fallen and decayed away, 
and that an occasional inundation of water carry- 
ing detritus from the neighboring uplands was 
sufficient to explain the interlarding of the coal 
measures with beds of grit or sandstone. Others 
attribute the vast accumulation of vegetable mat- 
ter, which in a consolidated form has become 
coal, to the action of rivers in transporting large 
trees from the interior to a prehistoric sea coast, 
where, becoming water-logged, they formed a 
thick deposit of vegetable matter upon the sea 
floor. Mr. A. Strahan, of His Majesty’s Geologi- 
cal Survey has never accepted either of these 
theories “in toto.” He has always argued that coal 
was formed by sedimentation of vegetable mat- 
ter, and that the evidence is not conclusive that 
the forests gave rise to coal seams in the place 
of their growth. In support of this he mentions 
the interesting fact that while the trunks of trees 


are found in the underlying sandstone, they are 
not found in coal itself. He suggests that the 
general sequence of events preceding the deposi- 
tion of a normal coal seam was (1) the out- 
spreading of sand or gravel with drifted plant re- 
mains, followed by shale as the currents lost 
velocity; (2) the gradual retreat of the water, 
leaving the surface open to the air; (3) the depo- 
sition of very fine sediments; (4) the rooting of 
a mass of vegetation in the deposit so formed, 
in which mass were caught wind-borne vegetable 
dust and floating vegetation. Recent investiga- 
tions of Mr. Strahan very materially substantiate 
the theory. He has found an example of a pure 
coal shading off into pure dolomite, which, in the 
circumstances, can only have been formed under 
water. Hence it follows that the coal which lies 
side by side with the dolomite must have been 
laid down under the same conditions. Dolomite 
can be formed in other ways. Why should not 
Dame Nature, in pre-historic ages, have possessed 
that fickleness which is to-day characteristic of 
her sex, and have varied from time to time her 
method of storing the black mineral to which we 
now owe so much? Hundreds of geological won- 
ders are capable of more than one explanation, yet 
the geologists cling tenaciously to some theory 
which accounts for the greater majority of the 
instances which come before their notice. Those 
who can clear their minds of scientific bias will 
be glad to admit Mr. Strahan’s theory as explain- 
ing the formation of some of our coal seams. To 
admit that all coal seams were formed in this way 
would be as chimerical as to refuse to adopt any 
part of Mr. Strahan’s argument. 





Pictures in Bacteria Colors .........0.0seeeeeceeeee Lancet (London) 

For the most part the permanent pigments 
of the artist have a mineral composition, al- 
though, of course, the study of organic chem- 
istry has made available thousands of pigments 
derived from coal-tar. Organic colorings also 
—and very beautiful colorings they are—may 
be the product of certain species of bacteria. 
Hence they are called chromogenic bacteria. 
Bacteria are known which when placed in 
a suitable environment will produce almost all 
shades of color. In other words, they evolve 
products which absorb part of the components of 
white light and return the residual component or 
components, which may be a tint having more or 
less the purity of a primary color of the spectrum. 
Thus by cultivating various chromogenic organ- 


isms each on its proper patch on the canvas a 
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picture with all the coloring that the colorman’s 
art can produce may be obtained. Sunset effects 
might in this way be produced by the micrococcus 
prodigiosus grown, say, on a background of boiled 
potatoes. ‘Lhis organism produces bright red 
spots and was doubtless responsible for the death 
by violence of many a victim who in bygone days 
was charged with having brought about the blood- 
red spots that were occasionally found developed 
on various articles of food. The same organism 
doubtless led to the occasionally reported miracle 
of “the bleeding Host.” Again, doubtless excel- 
lent seascapes could be produced by the selection 
of organisms producing yellow and blue colors 
respectively, a blend of color suitable perhaps 
also for a moonlight scene, and the purple-produc- 
ing bacteria might be enlisted for the presentation 
of dawn. A field of corn might possibly be faith- 
fully colored by growing the micrococcus auran- 
tiacus on a suitable medium, or for the same pur- 
pose the sarcine might be used which produce 
rich yellow colors, although no sarcine producing 
blue, violet, or green coloring matters are as yet 
known. A great variety of tints may be noted in 
certain cheeses and under certain circumstances, 
in the Stilton cheese in particular,,the tints of pink, 
red, brown, and green being respectively evolved. 
It is well known that the intense blue of natural 
indigo is a product of the active life of bacteria. 
In the province of Bengal alone the value of the 
output of indigo per annum is, or was, something 
like two millions of pounds sterling, and it is 
astonishing to think that such a wealth of produce 
is gained by the labors of a microscopic organ- 
ism now recognized as a distinct species and 
known as the bacillus indigogenus. There is no 
telling what marvelous results the study of 
chromogenic organisms may lead to. 





PROTESTS CHIEN FOOONES si ciciiivess scercvesecetonveeces London Mail 


According to M. Raoul Pictet, the famous 
Swiss inventor, his latest discovery in regard to 
the manufacture of oxygen gas will revolutionize 
the metal trades of this country; and, indeed, 
will have an important influence on most of our 
industries. 

It was stated in the first place that the well- 
known Manchester firm of engineers, Messrs. 
Galloways, Limited, had absolutely bought M. 
Pictet’s patent, but a large syndicate has now 
been formed, which includes some of the best- 
known men in the Manchester engineering and 
chemical trades, together with a few colliery own- 
ers and ironmasters. 

Arrangements were made to take the invention 
over should experiments prove satisfactory, and 


an experimental plant has been erected at the 


works of Messrs. Galloways, and will be at work 
very shortly. M. Pictet will himself conduct the 
experiments, and if they are successful a large 
company will be formed. 

Briefly, the invention consists of taking oxygen 
out of the atmospheric air by physical means, and 
not by a chemical process, as at present. The in- 
ventor claims that by this process the cost of 
oxygen will be very much less than a farthing 
per cubic foot, which, compared with present 
prices, is in proportion of farthings to shillings. 

The process will be applied to metallurgy, chem- 
istry, lighting and public health. For lighting 
purposes the oxygen will be mixed with water 
gas, and, it is said, will give a much better light 
at a much lower price. It has great heating prop- 
erties, and can be used for smelting all ore con- 
taining gold and other refractory ores. The 
process, it is said, will be much cheaper than any 
present one for sanitary purposes. The oxygen 
can be put into large rooms, schools, theatres and 
so forth, and by this means the air will be ren- 
dered much purer. 





RO ibn si chan cncerionsicnsinancee Scientific American 


M. Demargay, in the course of his spectrum 
analysis work, claims to have discovered a new 
element, to which he proposes to give the name of 
“europium.” In the account which he has lately 
presented to the Académie des Sciences, M. De- 
margay brings out the following points: Sir Wm. 
Crookes, while pursuing his vacuum tube re- 
searches, observed in 1885 a band which he at- 
tributed to samarium and which on account of its 
disappearance in the presence of lime, and other 
peculiarities, he called the anomalous ray. Later 
on he distinguished it, together with a great num- 
ber of other bands, each of which appeared to 
characterize a special meta-element. He called 
S Delta the hypothetical meta-element which cor- 
responded to the anomalous ray. In 1892 De Bois- 
baudran described a series of three brilliant blue 
lines, which he discovered in the spectrum of the 
samarium spark. These lines could be brought 
out more strongly by a fractional treatment of the 
material and he concluded that they were due to 
a special element, which he called Z Zeta. In 1896 
M. Demargay announced the presence of an ele- 
ment intermediate between gadolinium and 
samarium, which was characterized by several 
strong violet and ultra-violet rays. He also 
showed that the new element was identical with 
that of De Boisbaudran, and no doubt accounted 
for the anomalous band of Crookes, as well as 
other rays not yet described. At that period M. 
Demargay could not obtain enough of the mate- 
rial to make further experiments, but at present 
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he has accumulated a larger quantity of it by a 
fractional treatment of nitrate of magnesium, and 
finds that its characteristics, namely, line and 
absorption spectra, electric fluorescence of the 
sulphate in vacuo, etc., accompany it constantly 
and are proportional, thus evidently belonging to 
one and the same element. The purity of the few 
grammes of the new oxide obtained was suffi- 
ciently great to exclude all the samarium rays, 
and only the stronger gadolinium rays were visi- 
ble in the electric spectrum. If the product was 
added in traces to sulphate of calcium, it gave 
a brilliant spectrum of fluorescence in which the 
anomalous ray predominated. This spectrum in- 
cludes three principal bands, Lambda = 609 very 
strong; Lambda = 576, considerable and wide; 
Lambda = 593, strong and very wide (the figures 
are approximate). The degree of calcination of 
the sulphate caused variations in the bands; the 
strongest seems to change to a double ray when 
the calcination is strong. The author proposes 
the name europium for the new element, with the 
symbol eu = 151 (about). He then gives a list 
of forty of the principal rays of its spectrum com- 
prised between Lambda = 500 and Lamba = 
350; the strongest of these are as follows: 
Lambda = 4,662.6; 4,627.8; 4,594.5; 4,435.8; 
4,205.4; 4,130.0; 3:972.0 ; 3,930.7 5 3,819.5, etc. 

In this spectrum the samarium rays were en- 
tirely absent and the strongest gadolinium rays 
were scarcely visible. Besides the rays given, 
which no doubt belong to europium, a great num- 
ber of feeble rays are seen, which may belong to 
this element or perhaps to an unknown element 
even more rare; this the author proposes to study 


later. 





The Man With the Microscope....... ~,.Turner Morton....... Pearson's 

Imagine a fly sitting on an elephant. Then 
think that as that elephant is in size to the fly, 
so is the fly in size to the microbe! The fact 
brings home to one how vast is the world which 
the microscope opens up to human sight. 

In the days before the flood the ichthyosaurus 
looked out on the world through eyes measuring 
one foot in diameter. The enormous light-gath- 
ering powers of these splendid eyes must have 
enabled him to view countless myriads of stars 
which we poor mortals can only see through ex- 
pensive telescopes. Yet he was probably an un- 
appreciative beast, not considering the beauties 
of nature open to his view so much as the advan- 
tages given him by his vision in securing food. 
However, we need not envy the ichthyosaurus— 
the microscope serves as well as his huge eyes for 
all human purposes. , 

It is a very world of enchantment that the 
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microscope displays, Nothing can compare with 
the little tube for broadening one’s views of life. 
The traveler who roams the earth over, trusting 
to his own eyes to show him all sights, is not more 
broad-minded, more ready to belittle his own im- 
portance and knowledge, than the recluse who 
spends his days in his study with his eye glued to 
the microscope, trying to get to the heart of 
things, to fathom life’s mysteries. A single drop 
of pond water will afford him enough life to 
occupy him with his studies for months. 

It is sufficient for most people to call the flies 
of the summer, house-flies—yet the microscope 
shows that of muscz there are more than three 
hundred species, of which the musca domestica 
is only one. It might reasonably be supposed that 
little flies grow into big flies: but actually a fly 
never grows. It is hatched from its pupa fully 
grown and developed. 

To the man with the microscope, the number 
of living things, plants, and animals that are 
generally familiar is utterly insignificant com- 
pared with the countless myriads of diminutive 
living particles which his tube brings into view, 
particles which infest all our surroundings, 
swarming in the air we breathe, the food we de- 
vour, on every inch of ground on which we stand. 
With the microscope, the shape of these minute 
forms becomes as well-defined as any domestic 
animal’s. A common length for micro-organisms 
is one-twenty-thousandth part of an inch. Four 
hundred millions of these organisms—and they 
are by no means the smallest known—could be 
spread in a single layer over a square inch. 

Microscopy has an extraordinary fascination 
when once taken up. No hobby can compare with 
it in the relentless grip it takes on its devotees. 
Some people who devote great time to the micro- 
scope develop what may be termed a microscopic 
eye; they cultivate and educate their eyes to such 
an extent that they can see things hidden to ordi- 
nary people. An astronomer has recorded that a 
friend, devoted to his microscope, has frequently 
pointed out, when gazing through a telescope at 
the moon, various objects of interest which the as- 
tronomer himself had failed ever to see before. 

For the man of pleasure, or the man of lone- 
liness who finds long evenings hanging heavily on 
his hands, the microscope provides the most de- 
lightful of hobbies—but it finds its greatest sphere 
of usefulness in utilitarian fields—in science, in 
commerce. For every microscope sold to people 
who study the microscopic world simply for the 
sake of study, a score are sold by the manufac- 
turers to men of business, There is hardly a 
manufacturing business concern that does not 
have a microscope in daily use. 
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Take, for example, dealers in cotton and wool, 
and woven articles generally. With the help of 
the special microscopes made for this trade, called 
“Linen Testers and Provers,” if any sample of 
goods does not come up to the standard, if it fails 
in warp or in weft, the microscope reveals the 
fraud in an instant. If there is cotton where 
there should be silk, if there are only nineteen 
fibers in a pattern which should have twenty, the 
microscope tells the tale. The fiber of one kind 
of wool is unmistakably distinct from the fiber 
of every other kind under the microscope. 

Every kind of hair, in the same way, is abso- 
lutely distinct from other kinds. Some years ago 
an eminent microscopist was asked whether, if a 
small portion of dried skin were submitted to him, 
he could determine if it were human skin, or 
otherwise. He thought that he could do so, and 
a very minute fragment of some ancient, dried 
skin was brought to him. Under the microscope 
he found some fine hairs on the surface, and he 
unhesitatingly pronounced them to be human 
hairs. 

This was interesting, for it happened that the 
piece of skin had been taken from an old church 
door in Yorkshire, on which a thousand years 
before the flayéd skin of a Danish robber had been 
nailed as a warning to violators of churches. 

In pharmacy the microscope has wrought great 
changes, putting a stop to the adulteration of 
drugs; steel-makers and paper-makers—makers, 
indeed, of almost everything—have their micro- 
scopes in daily use; handwriting experts can de- 
tect forgeries at a glance with the help of their 
tubes; while bacteriology is one of the many 
sciences that has been opened up entirely by the 
magnifying lenses. 





Electrical Progress..... ..... Df. POR iccsecseoed Cosmopolitan 


Splendid as has been the advance of electricity 
on its technical side during the last decade, it 
will still appear to a careful student insignificant 
when compared with the great advances that have 
been made on the purely scientific side of elec- 
tricity. The principal impulse of these advances 
was furnished by Professor Roentgen’s great dis- 
covery of the X-rays in 1895. Ever since that 
wonderful discovery was first announced, scien- 
tific men have tried to answer the puzzling ques- 
tion: What is the nature of this new radiation 
which is capable of penetrating through bodies, 
like metals, which, up to the time of Roentgen’s 
discovery, were considered as almost absolutely 
opaque ? 

The distinguished French physicist, Becquerel, 
showed that certain salts of the metal uranium 
were a continuous source of an invisible radiation 


which had many of the properties of the X-rays. 
Other scientific men soon added to the list of 
bodies which possess the same peculiar physical 
properties. Among these scientific pioneers should 
be particularly mentioned Madame Curie, who 
discovered one of the most powerful radiants of 
the new and mysterious radiations possessing all 
the essential properties of the X-rays. In the 
meantime Prof. J. J. Thomson, of the University 
of Cambridge, kept up a careful exploration of all 
the electrical processes accompanying the electri- 
cal discharge in a Crookes tube, where Roentgen 
had found the mysterious X-ray.* 

In this connection, another most important dis- 
covery, made during the last decade by Professor 
Zeeman, of Holland, should be mentioned here. 
It is this:- When a substance is volatilized by the 
extreme heat of an electrical spark, or otherwise, 
and rendered incandescent, it will emit a light 
which is as characteristic of the substance as is its 
molecular or atomic weight. The light emitted by 
an incandescent gas (and every substance can be 
transformed into a gas by a sufficiently high de- 
gree of temperature) consists of a mixture of a 
large number of elementary colors, or vibrations, 
which are shown in the spectrum of a gas by 
separate luminous lines, which have a definite 
position. Zeeman discovered that if such a 
luminous gas is placed between the poles of a 
very strong magnet, a large number of these lines 
will split up into several component lines, sep- 
arated from one another by larger or smaller in- 
tervals. This effect of the magnetic force upon 
the spectrum of an incandescent body is called 
the “Zeeman effect”; and the electromagnetic 
theory of light shows that the “Zeeman effect” 
is possible only under the hypothesis that mate- 
rial bodies consist of ultimate particles which 
carry electrical charges and that the vibration of 
these electrically charged particles is the source 
of light emitted by incandescent bodies. 

Going back now to the discoveries of Roentgen, 
Becquerel, Curie and others, and particularly to 
the epoch-making investigations of Thomson, it 
should be observed that the most important re- 
sult of these investigations is an experimental 
proof of a new physical theory of the constitu- 
tion of matter. According to this theory, atoms, 
as they enter into chemical combination, are not 
simple, indivisible bodies but most complex 
aggregations of components, or corpuscles, much 
smaller than the chemical atoms themselves, 
and the only property that we can predicate of 
them with certainty is that they carry electrical 
charges. 


*See page 536 of this number. 
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Sport, Recreation and Adventure 


The Beginning of Card Games... North Overton Messenger....Outing 

Civilized mankind has been playing cards since 
the year 1200, or thereabouts, and it is probable 
that the prototypes of the fascinating pasteboards 
had held their sway over the minds and fortunes 
of men, among those whom we are pleased to term 
the benighted people of the dim ages, for as many 
years before. In all climes, and through all the 
periods that furnish a record of card playing, 
their fascination seems to have been paramount. 
Cards were brought into Europe by the witches, 
the soothsayers and the mysterious people suspect- 
ed with being in league with the evil one, and it 
does not take a great stretch of tue imagination 
to conjure the idea that the cards, too, were 
possessed of the spell, and wrought the influence 
of their first masters upon all who subsequently 
came within the range of their potency. For 
what whist player will deny the influence, akin to 
witchery, of the cards upon him, even in this day 
and generation, when it is no longer necessary to 
burn witches? What poker player will not admit 
the devilish attraction of two kings that impera- 
tively command him to draw for a third; or the 
siren appeal of the queen who clamors for a sister 
to keep company with the two knaves, already in 
hand? 

It would be no exaggeration to say that cards 
have been the standard form of amusement for 
all classes for nearly eight hundred years. There 
have been high-water periods in the era, when 
card playing reached the extent of a craze, but 
there has bzen no low-water mark. 

It is interesting to follow the development of 
card playing from its inception in the fortune- 
telling stage, through the gambling era beginning 
around the soldiers’ campfire and extending into 
the palaces of kings and the homes of fashion; 
so on to the family circle where it begins to 
take an intellectual form requiring skill and sci- 
ence; and the relegation of the hazard to the 
club room and the substitution of small stakes 
for the large sums won and lost in the old times. 
Jn all these ramifications covering so many years, 
the variety of the games varies but little. There 
is improvement in method, the cultivation of the 
mind as education progresses, demanding amuse- 
ments consonant with improved standards. Whist 
goes through evolution until it appears in the 
product of the day, still capable of apparently 
illimitable thought and study. The game of the 
gambler evolves into the American poker, com- 
bining the highest form of commingled chance, 


character study, perception, influence and self- 
control. 

When the antiquarians, whose researches cum- 
ber the shelves of the British Museum and the 
Library of Congress, agree upon the origin of 
cards, it will be well to go into that subject. 
They go back, hand in hand, over a beaten track 
for 700 or 800 years, through England, Germany, 
France, Spain and Italy. Then they separate. 
One describes the trail leading across the Cau- 
casus, the route traveled by early man as he 
came down from the Asiatic plateau. Another 
sees it plainly in Africa, back over the same road 
which the invading Moors took to Spain. An- 
other loses it, to pick it up in China, or Egypt, 
with uncounted centuries intervening. 

Records of card playing begin to appear in 
Europe about the year 1300. The cards in use in 
the preceding century were in the hands of the 
wandering gypsies who came across the moun- 
tains of southern Europe, from whence no one 
knew. These cards were known as tarots, and 
were used for fortune-telling, as shown by their 
symbols. Tarot cards signified the “Royal Road 
of Life.” Thus there are found on their faces 
symbols of the emperor, the pope, knights, clowns, 
jugglers; emblems of justice, temperance, forti- 
tude, the world, the stars, and the devil. Grad- 
ually the symbols are changed. The old Moorish 
packs contained thirty-six cards and had a king, 
a knight, a prince and the common soldiers. 
When card playing worked its way north, the 
gallant Frenchman, recognizing woman’s potency 
in high affairs, added the queen. The imagina- 
tive sons of Provence gave the knave its first 
distinctive character. It was called “Tuchim,” 
after a most precious bandit who ravaged the 
countryside, and was a knave in very truth. Card 
playing received its first recognition in the law 
when John I., of Castile, prohibited it by royal 
mandate. It had gained such a foothold that it 
was the absorbing pastime with all, from the field 
marshal of the royal troops to the scullions in 
the royal kitchens. 

It would be a dizzy dance to follow the chang- 
ing character of the cards, the evolution of the 
spots and the face cards. In the beginning the 
spots were symbolical of the walks of life. In 
Italy they were spade, or swords, typifying the 
nobility; cappe, chalices, or cups, the clergy; 
denari, money, or the citizens; and bastoni, or 
clubs, the peasantry. In France they were pique, 
point of a lance, for the nobility; coeur, hearts, 
sounding like choeur or choir, for the clergy; the 
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trefoil for the husbandman and carreau, the head 
of an arrow, for vassals. In Germany there were 
bells, hearts and acorns. Finally these symbols 
and the words describing them evolute through 
different stages into the hearts, clubs, diamonds 
and spades of to-day, the simple suits in the train 
of the present king, queen and “Tuchim,” the 
knave. As the cards and suits begin to take 
formative shape, the records of the games com- 
mence. All the games of early days were ot 
military origin, bespoken by their titles and 
method of playing. They were birthed around 
the campaigners’ campfire, and reflected the ideas 
and practises which war begets. Piquet and 
lansquenet, both martial in character, were among 
the earliest games and long were favorites. 

The perihelion of card playing, for money, was 
reached in the days of the French Louises. - It 
was the court amusement and was carried on 
with the luxurious extravagance that marked the 
age. The nobles of the court emulated the lavish 
customs of the royal households. Entire suites of 
rooms were furnished for the card players. The 
walls and ceilings were decorated with designs 
suggestive of the game and its features; triumph, 
loss, and despair were depicted. The tables in 
the card rooms of Louis XIV. were made for the 
purpose, and were covered with green cloth em- 
broidered with gilt. The green cloth is to-day, 
the wide world over, the gambler’s color. In the 
houses of the rich men the card tables, of curious 
shape, were often inlaid with rare woods or 
mother-of-pearl. Some packs of cards were print- 
ed on satin, others painted by the most popular 
artists of the period. In the heydey of card play- 
ing in France it was popular to give balls at 
which the dancers were attired to represent the 
cards. At the court the stakes were high and 
disputes were frequent, resulting in duels. A 
distinct etiquette and code of honor was instituted 
for gaming, which has survived in spirit. To this 
day, among gentlemen, the man who cheats at 
cards becomes a social outlaw. In pioneer 
regions, death, quick and inevitable, is the por- 
tion of the trickster. 

Naturally the amusements in vogue in Paris 
soon crossed the Channel and were taken up 
by fashionable England. The solid Britisher fell 
as easy prey to the witchery of the gay paste- 
boards as the mercurial Frenchman, adapting the 
game to his temperament. Where else than Eng- 
land could one expect so ponderous a game as 
whist to originate? Ombre was for some time 
a favorite game in England. It originated in 
Spain, where it was known as Il Hombre, “The 
Man,” and probably commended itself to English- 
men on account of the deep thought and attention 
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required to play it. Primero was also popular in 
Britain during the reigns of Henry VIII., Ed- 
ward VI., Mary, Elizabeth and James I. ‘Quad- 
rille succeeded ombre and was followed by whist, 
at first called “whisk.” Much gray matter has 
been wasted in efforts to trace the origin of the 
name. One researcher gives up the quest and 
falls back upon the supposition that it must have 
come from the exclamation “Whist!” denoting 
silence, which is well known to be an essential 
feature of successful play. Whist was common 
in England as early as 1680. In 1737, Hoyle’s 
treatise on whist was printed and the game was 
recognized as a scientific form of pastime. 

Card playing is essentially a social game in 
America, the gambling feature being subordinated. 
A separate chapter could be made of the growth 
and extent of whist in this country. To-day it 
is undoubtedly the most notable game; periodicals 
are published in its behalf, many newspapers 
make it a feature in their columns, and whole 
factories are devoted to turning out whist ap- 
pliances: There is no evidence that in this, the 
beginning of the ninth century of card playing, 
there is any diminution of the witchery exercised 
by the entrancing bits of pasteboard. 





The Amazing Automobile...........- John D, Davis.......... Pearson's 

To the general public the horseless vehicle is 
an unfeeling machine, capable of going forward 
or backward at certain speeds at the will of the 
driver, and that is all, unless balkiness is included 
as an occasional trait, which may add variety to 
the regular order of things. To the experienced 
operator an automobile is not so unfeeling. He 
sees in it something that responds to his every 
touch, his every wish, with a quickness and will- 
ingness found in but few animals. The driver 
learns, if he handles many motors, either of the 
same or different powers and makes, that they 
are as dissimilar in temperament and ability as 
any two horses. Every automobile has its own 
peculiarities and habits, its little eccentricities, 
and these all have to be cultivated by the “chauf- 
feur” if he would obtain from it the best results 
and services. Like the human family, though 
built on the same general lines, no two are alike 
except in outward appearance. They may be 
constructed from the same pattern, of inter- 
changeable parts, yet differ entirely in tempera- 
ment and capability. Most. motor wagons are 
plodders, doing all the work that is demanded of 
them ; others, identically the same in manufacture, 
of equal horse-power and weight, are, as it were, 
high-strung and nervous, capable of developing 
great speed and of wonderful endurance. It is 
with a machine of the latter order that trick driv- 
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ing, which tests alike the mettle of the auto- 
mobile and the skill of the operator to the high- 
est degree, can best be undertaken. Two things 
in the motor are needed—the most absolute con- 
trol and the maximum of power. Herein, indeed, 
lies the secret of all good motors. Power with- 
out absolute control is dangerous, and control 
without power is worthless. 

A noted amateur “chauffeur,” who has made 
the trick driving his special hobby, is able to put 
his machine through as many elaborate perform- 
ances as any circus horse can be trained to ac- 
complish. Most astonishing of all the exhibitions 
he gives is the snapping-to of a watch case with 
the wheel of his automobile without injuring the 
watch. A post is erected and on this the watch 
is hung. The automobile is run at a speed of 
from eight to ten miles an hour toward the post; 
the power is suddenly reversed, one wheel strikes 
the watch with enough force to close the opened 
case, so much and no more, and proceeds to back 
away. Another trick consists of hitching on to 
two loaded freight cars and backing off with them 
over the rough ties and uneven path of a railroad 
yard. This driver has absolute control of his 
vehicle at all times as shown by the feat of crack- 
ing an egg-shell without losing any of the con- 
tents. Compare with this fine bit of work the 
trick of running over a pile of scantling or rail- 
road ties without getting stalled or scattering the 
wood in every direction. Not long ago an auto- 
mobile was driven up the steps leading to a church 
in Michigan avenue, Chicago. The wagon was 
sent up the stones rapidly, and managed to go up 
fourteen of them. 





Riding to Foxhounds ........... David Gray.........65- Cosmopolitan 
The sport of fox hunting consists not in killing 
a fox, but in riding to hounds across the fields. 
This requires a horse that can jump a fence at 
least four feet six inches high, that can gallop 
fast enough to keep up with the hounds, and that 
has strength and endura‘:ce to carry the weight on 
his back. It requires a man who possesses at 
least the rudiments of horsemanship and a real 
interest in the sport. Men and women who like 
horses and are sensible to the exhilaration of a 
gallop over a beautiful country are apt to become 
enthusiasts about the subject of cross country 
riding once they have tasted of its pleasures. 
The head of a hunt is the M. F. H. (master of 
fox hounds). He is responsible for the sport 
which the hounds furnish, and in the field his 
word is absolute. He may send home any per- 
son who is unable to keep his horse in control, or 
who makes a nuisance of himself in other ways. 
In the field, the master of a properly turned-out 
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hunt wears a cap, the hunt coat, which is usually 
“pink”—that is, scarlet-—and white breeches and 
tops. If he hunts the hounds himselt, the hunt 
servants in the field consist of two or three whip- 
pers-in, who wear the hunt livery. 

In drag hunting the scent is laid by a man who 
goes over the course trailing upon the ground a 
bag of fox litter or anise, or a mixture of both. 
The hounds are taken to the spot where the drag 
begins, and when put on the line go off at once. 
Drag hounds usually run mute, and very fast, as 
the strong scent is easily followed. At the end 
of three or four miles there is a check made by 
breaking the line of the drag, and the M. F. H. 
holds the hounds a few minutes for stragglers to 
come up, and for the horses to breathe or for the 
riders to change if they have extra mounts wait- 
ing for them. The hounds are then put on the 
line again and run three or four miles more to 
the finish. A drag is usually from six to ten 
miles long. 

In fox hunting the huntsman takes the hounds 
to a covert where there is a likelihood of finding 
a fox. The field wait on one side. One of the 
whips usually goes around to the other side so as 
to view the fox if one breaks out and goes away. 
The huntsman then casts the hounds into the 
woods. A properly trained pack ranges out and 
hunts a track perhaps 300 yards wide. The 
huntsman walks his horse through the covert and 
encourages them with his voice or calls them 
with his horn if they work out too far. The 
other whips bring up the rear. 

A keen pack of hounds hunting present an in- 
teresting spectacle. With noses down and stern 
feathering, they zigzag over the ground, sniffing 
the moist earth and the damp leaves and grass for 
the track of a prowling fox. After a while a 
hound has his suspicions aroused and doubles his 
eagerness. Two or three more join him, and 
bunching together they wriggle along as if in- 
tent upon sniffing the very surface off the ground. 
Suddenly one gets a whiff of something that is 
unmistakably fox. He lifts his head for an in- 
stant and gives tongue with a cry that is some- 
thing between a yelp and a whine. Once heard, 
this high-pitched, frenzied hunting voice of the 
foxhound is a sound that is never forgotten. 

At the first note, the nearest hounds gather 
in, put their noses to the line and add their 
voices to the music. If the scent is good, in a 
few moments the leading hounds are hurrying 
along with their noses down, and the rest of the 
pack is breaking through the covert after them 
with heads up in obedience to the M. F. H.’s horn. 
If the whip on the farther side of the covert 
has seen the fox break out, his cry of “Gone 
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away!” will be heard and the run has begun. 
The field follow through the woods or around 
them, as each man’s judgment may prompt, but 
they must not ride close enough to the hounds 
to drive them, and they must give them plenty 
of room at the fences so as not to endanger 
them by jumping among them. 

When foxhounds get away on a fresh line, no 
one can predict what is going to happen. In this 
lies one of the great fascinations of the sport. 
Foxes are apt to follow more or less defined 
runways that lead from covert to covert, and men 
who know the country are often able to cut cor- 
ners, make their way through gates and be ahead 
at the finish. But at any time a fox may change 
his procedure and take a new line which leaves 
behind those who trust in any other tactics than 
keeping the hounds in clear view. As no one can 
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tell positively which way the fox is going, so no 
one can tell what will be the character of the 
footing and obstacles which he crosses. A drag 
is usually laid over a line of country which is 
possible for a good horse. It avoids wire fences 
and impassable barriers. On the other hand, a 
fox may lead the way into just such difficulties. 
It is this element of uncertainty which invests fox 
hunting with its peculiar charm. 

If the fox prefers to run, he may go for eight 
or ten miles, or even more, as fast as the hounds 
can follow. By that time he is apt to have enough. 
and the hounds will usually kill, unless he gives 
them the slip or goes to earth. In this country 
there is very little earth-stopping and there are 
a great many woodchuck holes into which a hard- 
pressed fox may retire. In consequence there are 
few kills. 


Among the Plants: Garden, Field and Forest 


Edited by Robert Blight 


“Autumn tints” are an old theme for poet, paint- 
er and moralist, and yet, as we stand in the wood- 
land or the glades of the forest each fall of the 
vear, there seems to be a newness about the scene, 
so beautiful are the colors,so rich are the harmonies, 
and so glowing is the glory of the splendor. We 
almost forget to be philosophical and to ask why 
there is this change from the sober green to the 
often brilliant hues of autumn. We lose sight of 
the fact that the leaves have done their duty and 
run their course, that the tree cannot afford to 
feed useless members and, therefore, cuts off the 
supply of food, that the chlorophyll can no longer 
effect oxidation by means of its vitality, and that 
consequently the cell contents appear in their na- 
tive color, the color which they presented to us in 
spring as they came unfolded from the bud before 
oxidation set in. All this is forgotten as savoring 
too much of the pedant, and we revel in a vision of 
beauty. None the less is it charming, though shorn 
of its philosophy, and happy is he who can sur- 
render himself up to the enjoyment of the simply 
glory of the woods. Among many a passage in 
which was appreciation of autumn scenes I do not 
recall one which appeals more forcibly to the lover 
of plants than the following by the Rev. Hugh 
Macmillan, the well-known author of Footprints 
of Natire. 

When 1 Was VOung....ccccccee cocccccsccccersceccccccccccoes Sunday 

Among the happiest memories of my boyhood 
are those connected with the gathering of the 
fallen leaves of autumn each year. It was the 
custom in my native village to bring such leaves 
home to form bedding for the cow or pig. It was 
delightful to go into the woods on the Saturday 


afternoons in October for this purpose; for, un- 





like the practise at the present day, we were al- 
ways at school on the Saturday forenoons. Some- 
times a holiday was devoted to this task, and 
often we made one when it did not otherwise 
happen. The labor was always regarded as a 
pastime and not a burden, and there was usually 
everything to make it a pleasant variety to one’s 
ordinary life. The golden sunshine of those far- 
off days illumined hill and vale with a peculiar 
quality of brightness about it, as if it were now 
free, after having ripened the crops and fruits 
of the earth, to gladden the landscape for its own 
sake, and not for any utilitarian purpose. Some- 
times a luminous transparent haze lay on the 
woods, through which the sun struggled with 
beautiful effects of light and shade; and the 
waters of the woodland burns twinkled, as the 
poet says, in the smoky light, and you could hear, 
in the universal stillness among the listening trees, 
the sounds of creaking twigs and falling nuts 
dropped by the squirrels overhead. 

A mystical charm the faded leaves themselves 
possessed. There was something that appealed to 
an imaginative boy in the contrast between their 
decay and his own fresh young life, beginning to 
unfold its living interests. It seemed to enhance 
the joy of existence, to make life more beautiful 
by this melancholy shading, as a clump of young 
ferns in May seems more beautiful by the con- 
trast of last year’s faded fronds still clinging to 
them. Young people have a sentimental pleasure 
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in sad things. They love to dream of an early 
and lovely death, and of the tender sorrow which 
it would inspire in sympathizing friends. Then, 
too, how much pleasanter were the free romantic 
glades of the woods than the close confined: school- 
room, and the task of gathering the leaves into 
heaps and packing them into bags, than poring 
over books or reciting with fear and trembling 
our memory lessons to the teacher. How well da 
I remember setting out on such occasions, with 
rake and barrow, and three or four bags, to gather 
the leaves! What a perfect godsend in those days 
was a storm of wind, or a sharp frost which di- 
vested a tree of all its foliage at once, leaving it 
bare and disconsolate amid its own yellow ruins! 
How eagerly we took advantage of such occa- 
sions! How delightful were the revelations of 
the naked trees with their intricate lacework of 
branches and twigs, letting in the blue sky and 
the warm sunshine, and disclosing some cunning 
nest which the summer leaves had hid! Such 
leafless trees, I used to think, were often more 
beautiful and spiritual than when clothed with 
their full foliage. The remarkable individuality 
of each tree was fully brought out. - All the trees 
seemed alike in their summer dress, round masses 
of green billows without any character, but the 
autumnal bareness revealed their distinctive mode 
of growth and the peculiarities of their nature. 
The trunks of some were ragged and covered 
with gray mosses and hoary licheiis, giving them 
a venerable appearance; others were smooth and 
clean, giving no hospitality to lower forms of 
vegetable life. 

The smells of the woods, arising from the de- 
caying leaves that strewed the ground, were dif- 
ferent, and each smell was characteristic. Oak 
leaves, when withering in the sun, exhaled a sharp 
keen odor which was altogether peculiar, and 
seemed to be the vivid essence of the strength 
of the tree, so that, in turning them up with the 
foot, you had, in the pungent smell emitted, a 
feeling of the enduring character of the tree it- 
self. Ash leaves and elm leaves in their decay 
create an odor which has a special power of call- 
ing up pictures of the places where these trees 
grow. I used to know, from the smells of the 
different faded leaves on the ground, without 
looking up at all at the trees from which they 
fell, what kind of tree produced them. These 
autumnal odors touched the spirit in a wonderful 
way; and even in the hard streets: of the city, 
when one catches them from the withered spoils 
of the over-arching trees, they bring dreams of 
dim forest haunts far away. 

The shapes of the leaves were always a source 
of great interest. I remember vividly the first 
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time the long, tongue-like leaves of the sweet 
chestnut met my eye. I could not understand 
where they came from; they were so different 
from the other leaves with which I was familiar. 
But though I could not name the tree I greatly 
admired the leaves; their simple feather-veined 
blades, their rich brown leather-like texture and 
color. Why is it that broad simple leaves appeal 
more to the imagination and heart than much- 
divided ones? Their very simplicity charms us, 
and they remind us that they are grown in calm 
regions where the winds are low and sweet, and 
where there are few storms to comb their tresses. 
Among the most abundant leaves were those of 
the sycamore whose palmate blades occupied con- 
siderable room. Ash leaves usually fall all at 
once in heaps to the ground, and as they were the 
last to expand they are the first to fade. They 
had none of the brilliant hues of the autumnal 
sunset of the woods, but simply turned to a dull 
brownish-green, curling up as if scorched by fire, 
and falling from the tree together, so that the 
branches were entirely denuded in a day or two. 
The leaves of the birch are small, but they are 
very beautiful in their bright golden hue, con- 
trasting strikingly with the long black tresses and 
intricate witch-knots from which they have fallen 
and the clean snow-whiteness of the trunk. Like 
coins of gold are the aspen leaves that lie motion- 
less on the ground, and are at rest from their 
incessant tremblings; graceful and delicate are 
the thin linden leaves that are blown about by 
every puff of wind, and speak of the delicate 
wood fiber that nourished them. 

When I raked the withered leaves together, 
what wonderful sights I often disclosed that had 
been hid underneath them !—little rocky places 
covered with hoary lichens; fragile coral-like 
tufts, like the frost-flowers on window-panes in 
mid-winter ; little goblets with scarlet edges, like 
drops of sealing-wax which the fairies might have 
used; mosses with braided stems or dense tufts 
soft as velvet, covered over with lovely seed- 
capsules ; tiny mushrooms of varied hues and sizes 
and shapes; myriads of beech-burrs opening their 
smooth shining valves, empty or filled with brown 
plump three-cornered nuts which were so tooth- 
some to the schoolboy taste ; oak apples and pretty 
embossed cups filled with polished acorn nuts, 
each of which filled its own cup exactly and no 
other. On the leaves themselves which covered 
these vegetable curiosities were strange markings. 
The sycamore leaves were covered with great 
round wrinkled spots of deepest black which had 
their origin in a curious parasitic plant of fungoid 
nature, while the under-surfaces of the withered 
oak leaves were jeweled with the rusty little round 
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disks of the oak spangles, that looked like the 
“fairies’ money” or the seeds of a polypody fern. 
Each of them was so perfect that it seemed as if 
cut out of a piece of velvet, and might be worn 
as miniature buttons by Titania herself; and there 
was always a scarlet mushroom, with its snowy 
gills and stem, and little white scales upon its 
resplendent cap, with the sun shining full upon it 
in the aisles of the golden birch woods. 


But forests have their uses as well as their pleas- 
ures. It cannot fail, therefore, in view of the work 
of our own Division of Forestry in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which is becoming better 
known and more highly appreciated year by year, 
to interest all lovers of trees to know what is being 


done in other lands. 


Russian Imperial Forestry........+++++++¢ Dievesssssceonpad Pearson's 


Russia has been called the “Land of Wood,” 
and never was epithet more appropriately be- 
stowed. Even in that comparatively short rail- 
way journey from the German frontier to St. 
Petersburg, the endless succession of pine and 
beech and fir, while it dizzies the eye and fills the 
soul with an indefinable sentiment of melancholy, 
can hardly fail to suggest some such reflections 
to the least impressionable traveler. Continue 
your journey for thousands of miles right across 
the Eurasian Continent, until the shores of the 
Pacific creep into view, and you would see but 
slight change in the main features of the land- 
scape. 

For many years past the requirements in timber 
of the Eastern Hemisphere have been practically 
all supplied by Sweden and Norway, but the day is 
almost already in sight when even this source may 
be unable to meet the demands made upon it. The 
available wood in this country will no doubt soon 
be entirely absorbed by our own people. In this 
direction, then, as in so many others, Russia sees 
her chance coming, and has long been putting her 
house in order, so as to be ready. Though in 
many parts of her European territories the forests 
have been cut down as recklessly as elsewhere, 
they still cover nearly two-fifths of the whole 
country. In Siberia so vast are they that their 
extent can hardly be estimated, and several de- 
cades must elapse probably before they can even 
be explored. In spite of this apparently limitless 
wealth, Russia, profiting by the experiences of 
other countries in the past, is determined not to 
fall into the same errors. She has realized in 
time to what straits improvidence leads, and has 
elaborated a system for the protection of her 
forests as stringent in its provisions as if it were 
instituted for the protection of human beings. 
OnJy so much wood may be cut down annually in 
each locality as will be compensated for by the 
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growth of the remaining trees, and all the clear- 
ances made are immediately replenished by young 
plants. Even private owners of forests are not 
permitted to’cut down their trees except under 
government inspection. 

The culture of timber is certainly not a pursuit 
a man would elect to follow who had the am- 
bition of rapidly acquiring wealth. Few of the 
trees that grow in Russia give any return at all, 
even in the shape of firewood, before they are 
thirty or forty years old. Pines in the north are 
not ripe for the axes before they are a century 
and a half old. When they are required to fur- 
nish sounding boards for musical instruments, 
they must be able to show a birth certificate that 
dates nearer four than three centuries. An oak 
less than eighty years of age is worth very little. 
Such being the conditions, forestry for profit 
clearly necessitates a very large capital, and, it 
may be added, an equally large stock of patience. 
As a matter of fact, a very large part of the Rus- 
sian forests belong entirely to the State. The 
largest private, or rather semi-private, proprietor 
is the Administration of the Imperial Appanages, 
which possesses numerous estates, the revenues 
from which are devoted exclusively to the support 
of the members of the Russian Imperial Family. 
The total area of these estates is a good deal 
over twenty million acres. Being situated in the 
most diverse districts, an extraordinary variety of 
sub-tropical and temperate natural productions is 


‘cultivated, including sugar, tobacco, cotton, wine, 


tea, fruit, roses, as well as grain of every kind. 
The principal culture, however, at any rate in 
extent, is timber, forests covering nearly fifteen 
million acres of the total. In the exploitation of 
these forests the greatest care has to be given. 
Though timber, owing to its increasing scarcity, 
tends, like coal, to become more and more ex- 
pensive every year, it may still, fortunately, be 
reckoned among the articles that are comparative- 
ly cheap. Unless, therefore, the strictest economy 
and care is practised, nothing may more easily 
occur than that a log, after having been trans- 
ported from the center of Russia to some sea- 
port, a thousand miles away perhaps, and from 
seaport to England, will have cost, on reaching its 
final destination, several times as much as it will 
sell for. Few trees are as valuable as the box- 
wood, which grows in the Caucasus, and is sold 
for more than a shilling a pound; in this case, of 
course, no such difficulties have to be encountered. 
The cheapest, and, indeed, the sole practical 
method of inland transportation, is by water, and 
Russia has her fair share of rivers. When the 
nearest stream is but a small one, the logs are 
simply thrown into the water one by one, and 
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are carried down by the force of the current to 
the confluence of the stream with a larger water- 
course or river. On their journey they have to 
be watched and guided, otherwise they easily form 
an inextricable block. At the confluence of the 
two streams a movable floating barrage of wood 
is constructed, stretching out diagonally from the 
shore into mid-stream. Into this extemporized 
harbor the logs are directed. When there is a 
sufficient quantity of them, they are sorted into 
different sizes, lashed together into great rafts of 
varying dimensions according to the nature of the 
river they have to navigate, and the rafts in turn 
are attached together in trains, which are hauled 
or tugged to the port. This is one of the most 
expensive ways of transport, a great many men 
having to be employed, especially in the first 
stages of the journey. The ideal method, from 
the point of view of cheapness, is that in vogue 
on the broad Volga. The wood is laden, or it 
would be more correct to say, fashioned into large 
vessels of a special type known as “Belianas.” A 
Beliana makes but one voyage in the course of its 
existence, for on reaching its destination its hull 
and decks are sent into the sawmills just as is the 
cargo they have been the means of transporting. 
In addition to the timber proper the estates of the 
Appanages turn out vast quantities of wood-pitch, 
tar and turpentine. Like the wood, the barrels 
filled with tar are floated in roughly constructed 
rafts down the rivers to the port whence they are 
shipped. - 


I have long been anxious to quote a passage that 
should show what a wealth of beauty and interest 
lies before the feet of one who walks along the 
shore after a storm. It is to be feared, however, 
that the dwellers by the sea are even less apprecia- 
tive of marine plants than the temporary visitor 
whose eye is caught by lovely forms with which he 
is not familiar. After a gale from the sea is the 
best time to gather seaweeds, and one who is 
equipped as Dr. Binion advises in the following 
excerpt, has hours of enjoyment before him:— 
Beauty in Seaweed FOrms........++eeeseeeeeeeeeees New York Herald 

There is perhaps no other part of the earth 
where beautiful sea flowers are to be found in 
such variety and abundance as on our American 
coasts. We have here the Atlantic coast, the 
Gulf and the Pacific coast. Each is quite different 
in the beautiful forms it casts at the feet of the 
wayfarer after every maritime disturbance. The 
lower Atlantic coast, however, does not furnish 
the endless variety and great abundance charac- 
teristic of the shores of New England. This is 
because the hidden gardens of the sea love a rocky 
bottom. There are fields, gardens and forests at 
the bottom of the ocean, as well as mountain- 
sides, canyons and pleasant valleys. The ocean 
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depths furnish the counterparts of many of the 
familiar variations of the terrestrial vegetable 
kingdom. Far beneath the waves are delicate 
growths that sprout and blossom, taking their life 
and color from the sun. Much may be learned 
by us about the strange mysterious gardens and 
forests of the deep. Flotsam and jetsam cast 
upon the shore after every storm include many 
queer and beautiful plants. These come from 
unknown depths. Then there are the little gar- 
dens that grow close to the shore, where the water 
is shallow and the sunlight strong. Among these 
you can actually pick the marine flora while it is 
growing among the rocks, taking care to choose 
the time when the tide is low. 

After a little experience you may easily learn 
to distinguish the deep sea growths from those 
that spring into existence along the shores. One 
after another you learn to know the families. The 
coarser varieties of fuci and kelp that cover the 
rocks below high-water mark everywhere give 
the impression of common weeds; but a glance at 
the delicate but graceful crimson colored Calli- 
thamnion Americanum, or Callithamnion versi- 
color, should be sufficient to demolish the mis- 
nomer “seaweed” and substitute “sea flower.” 
People who hope to obtain the best results in their 
research and to meet with the fewest disappoint- 
ments must naturally select those points where the 
sea flowers grow in the greatest variety and 
luxuriance. Stretches of low sand shore, there- 
fore, ought to be avoided, since the alge are not 
fond of such conditions. They thrive best in the 
clefts of the rocky cliffs that are washed by the 
waves, or cling to the boulders that pave the shore. 

As the method of collecting and mounting sea 
plants for ornamental purposes materially differs 
from the method of the student of botany, I deem 
it not out of place to offer some simple instruc- 
tions. The following requisites can easily be pro- 
cured at home and conveniently placed in the 
trunk: A pair of scissors for trimming and thin- 
ning the superfluous tangled branches of the 
plant, a pair of pliers to handle the floating mosses 
in the water, numerous square pieces of clean soft 
white cotton rags, various sizes of white card- 
board, from five by six to eight by ten; 2 small 
fine meshed bow net, to be attached to a light long 
stick or fishing pole, to fish out fine specimens 
which do not reach the shore. The other para- 
phernalia, two pieces of even, smooth pine boards, 
fifteen by eighteen inches, flat dishes, tin pails, 
etc., can be easily procured at the seashore. A 
pocket lens will add greatly to the pleasure of the 
collector, as it will reveal minutiz of form and 
give an insight into the wonderful works of 
nature. 
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Living English Poets: Mrs. Alice Meynell 


Mrs. Alice Meynell was born in London, and 
was educated at home, though she spent much of 
her childhood in Italy. Her first book, Preludes, a 
collection of verse, illustrated by her sister, Lady 
Butler, appeared in 1875. In 1877 she married 
Alfred Meynell, editor of Merry England. A 
new edition of Preludes was published in 1893, 
and another collection, Poems, a little later. She 
has written several volumes of prose and is re- 
garded as one of the most gifted of English 
essayists. From the beginning of her career 
Mrs. Meynell’s work received the most unre- 
served praise of English critics. William Sharp 
declared that “in its class I know no nobler or 
more beautiful sonnet than Renouncement,” and 
William Rosetti regarded it as “one of the three 
finest sonnets ever written by women.” Ruskin 
said that some of her poems “were among the 
finest things I have yet seen or felt in modern 
verse.” Coventry Patmore describes her work as 
bearing the “hall mark of genius, namely, the 
marriage of masculine force of insight with 
feminine grace and tact of expression.” George 
Meredith said that “to the metrical themes at- 
tempted by her she brings emotion, sincerity, 
together with an exquisite play upon our finer 
cords quite her own, not to be heard from an- 
other. Some of her lines have the living tremor 
in them.” Mrs. Meynell’s prose and verse has 
been classed as belonging to literature written 
for the cultured minority who read for art’s 
sake; nevertheless, there is not one of her vol- 
umes but has gone into many editions. 


THE MODERN POET. 


I come from nothing; but from where 

Come the undying thoughts I bear? 
Down, through long links of death and birth, 
From the past poets of the earth. 

My immortality is there. 


I am like the blossom of an hour. 
But long, long vanished sun and shower 
Awoke my breath i’ the young world’s air. 
1 tracked the past back everywhere 
Through seed and flower, and seed and flower. 


Or I am like a stream that flows 
Full of the cold springs that arose 
In the morning lands, in distant hills; 
And down the plain my channel fills 
With melting of forgotten snows. 


Voices I have not heard possessed 

Mv own fresh songs: my thoughts are blessed 
With relics of the far unknown; 
And mixed with memories not my own 

The sweet streams throng into my breast. 


Before this life began to be, 

The happy songs that wake in me 
Woke long ago, and far apart 
Heavily on this little heart 

Presses this immortality. 


REGRETS. 


As, when the seaward ebbing tide doth pour 
Out by the low sand spaces, 

The parting waves slip back to clasp the shore 
With lingering embraces,— 


So in the tide of life that carries me 
From where thy true heart dwells, 

Waves of my thoughts and memories turn to thee 
With lessening farewells; 


Waving of hands; dreams, when the day forgets 
A care half lost in cares; 

The saddest of my verses; dim regrets; 
Thy name among my prayers. 


I would the day might come, so waited for, 
So patiertly besought, 

When I, returning, should fill up once more 
Thy desolated thought; 


And fill thy loneliness that lies apart 
In still, persistent pain. 

Shall I content thee, O thou broken heart 
As the tide comes again, 


And brims the little seashore lakes, and sets 
Seaweeds afloat, and fills 

The silent pools, rivers and rivulets 
Among the inland hills. 


SAN LORENZO GINSTINCANI’S MOTHER. 


I had not seen my son’s dear face 

(He chose the cloister by God’s grace) 
Since it had come to full flower time. 
I hardly guessed, at its perfect prime, 

That folded flower of his dear face. 


Mine eyes were veiled by mists of tears, 
When on a day in many years 
One of his order came. I thrilled. 
Facing, I thought, that face fulfilled. 
I doubted, for my mists of tears. 


His blessing be with me forever! 
My hope and doubt were hard to sever;— 
That altered face, those holy weeds. 
I filled his wallet and kissed his beads, 
And lost his echoing feet forever. 


If to my son my alms were given 

I know not, and I wait for Heaven. 
He did not plead for child of mine, 
But for another Child divine, 

And unto Him it was surely given. 

















LIVING ENGLISH POETS: 


There is One alone who cannot change; 
Dreams are we, shadows, visions strange: 
And all I give is given to One 
I might mistake my dearest son, 
But never the son who cannot change. 


‘ 


AN UNMARKED FESTIVAL. 


There is a feast undated yet; 
Both our true lives hold it fast— 
The first day we ever met. 
What a great day came and passed— 
Unknown then, but known at last. 


And we meet: You knew not me, 
Mistress of your joys and fears; 

Held my hand that held the key 
Of the treasure of your years, 
Of the fountain of your tears. 


For you knew not it was I, 
And I knew not it was you. 

We have learnt, as days went by: 
But a flower struck root and grew 
Underground, and no one knew. 


Day of davs! Unmarked it rose, 

In whose hours we were to meet; 
And forgotten passed. Who knows, 
Was earth cold or sunny, sweet, 

At the coming of your ieet? 


One mere day, we thought; the measure 
Of such days the year fulfills. 

Now how dearly would we treasure 
Something from its fields, its rills 
And its memorable hills; 


But one leaf of oak or lime, 

Or one blossom from its bowers, 
No one gathered at the time. 

Oh to keep that day of ours 

By one relic of its flowers. 


SONGS OF THE NIGHT AT DAYBREAK. 


All my stars forsake me, 
And the dawn-winds shake me; 
Where shall I betake me? 


Whither shall I run 
Till the set of the sun, 
Till the day be done? 


To the mountain mine, 
To the boughs o’ the pine, 
To the blind man’s eyne, 


To a brow that is 
Bowed upon the knees, 
Sick with memories. 


ON WHAT SEA? 


On what sea sailest thou? 

Under what stars thy track? 
Darkness and silence ’twixt us fall. 
I see a dim ship, thee at the prow. 
Sail on, and look not back. 

I will not call. 


Thy guides the stars, these skigs— 
Certain not. And they lead 
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Thee homeward. Thou wilt not wander more. 
Rest still, my vagrant heart and eyes! 

Two souls slake their full need, 

And close the door. 


SONG. 


My Fair, no beauty of thine will last, 
Save in my love’s eternity. 
Thy smiles, that light thee fitfully, 
Are lost forever—their moment past— 
Except the few thou givest to me. 


Thy sweet words vanish day by day 
As all breath of mortality; 
Thy laughter, done, must cease to be, 
And all thy dear tones pass away, 
Except the few that sing to me. 


Hide then within my heart, oh, hide 
All thou art loath should go from thee. 
Be kinder to thyself and me. 

My cupful from this river’s tide 
Shall reach the long sad sea. 


CRADLE SONG AT TWILIGHT. 


The child not yet is lulled to rest. 

Too young a nurse, the slender night 
So laxly holds him to her breast 

That throbs with fifght. 


He plays with her, and will not sleep. 
For other play fellows she sighs; 
An unmaternal fondness keep 
Her alien eyes. 


RENOUNCEMENT. 


I must not think of thee; and, tired yet strong, 

I shun the thought that lurks in all delight— 

The thought of thee—and in the blue Heaven’s 
height, 

And in the sweetest passage of a song. 

Oh, just beyond the fairest thoughts that throng 

This breast, the thought of thee waits, hidden yet 
bright; 

But it must never, never come in sight; 

I must stop short of thee the whole day long. 

But when sleep comes to close each difficult day, 

When night gives pause to the long watch I keep, 

And all my bonds I needs must loose apart, 

Must doff my will as raiment laid away— 

With the first dream that comes with the first sleep 

I run, I run, I am gathered to thy heart. 


CHANGELESS. 


A poet of one mood in all my lays, 

Ranging all life to sing the only love, 

Like a west wind across the world I move, 
Sweeping my harp of floods mine own wild ways. 
The countries change, but not the west wind days 
Which are my songs. My soft skies shine above, 
And on all seas the colors of a dove, 

And on all fields a flash of silver grays. 

I make the whole world answer to my art 

And sweet monotonous meanings. In your ears 
I change not ever, bearing, for my part, 

One thought that is the treasure of my years, 

A small cloud full of rain upon my heart. 

And in mine arms, clasped, like a child in tears. 
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Current Literary Thought and Opinion 


Anomalies of the Short Story...... W. D. Howells.....North American 


One of the most amusing questions concerning 
the short story is why a form which is singly so 
attractive that every one likes to read a short 
story when he finds it alone is collectively so 
repellant as it is said to be. Before now I have 
imagined the case to be somewhat the same as 
that of a number of pleasant people who are 
most acceptable as separate householders, but who 
lose caste and cease to be desirable acquaintances 
when gathered into a boarding-house. Yet the 
case is not the same quite, for we see that the 
short story, where it is ranged with others of its 
species within the covers of a magazine, is so 
welcome that the editor thinks his number the 
more brilliant the more short story writers he 
can call about his board, or under the roof of his 
“pension.” Here the boarding-house analogy 
breaks, breaks so signally that I was lately moved 
to ask a distinguished editor why a book of short 
stories usually failed and a magazine usually suc- 
ceeded because of them. He answered gaily that 
the short stories in most books of them were bad; 
that where they were good, they went; and he 
alleged several well-known instances in which 
books of prime short stories had a great vogue. 
He was so handsomely interested in my inquiry 
that I could not well say I thought some of the 
short stories which he had boasted in his last 
number were indifferent good, and yet, as he al- 
lowed, had mainly helped sell it. I had in mind 
many books of short stories of the first excellence 
which had failed as decidedly as those others 
had succeeded, for no reason that I could see; 
possibly there is really no reason in any literary 
success or failure that can be predicated, or ap- 
plied in another case. 

I could name these books, if it would serve 
any purpose, but, in my doubt, I will leave the 
reader to think of them, for I believe that his 
indolence or intellectual reluctance is largely to 
blame for the failure of good books of short 
stories. He is commonly so averse to any imag- 
inative exertion that he finds it a hardship to 
respond to that peculiar demand which a book of 
good short stories makes upon him. He can read 
one good short story in a magazine with refresh- 
ment, and a pleasant sense of excitement, in the 
sort of spur it gives to his own constructive fac- 
ulty. But if this is repeated in ten or twenty 
stories, he becomes fluttered and exhausted by the 
draft upon his energies; whereas a continuous 
fiction of the same quantity acts as an agreeable 
sedative. A ‘condition that the short story tacitly 





makes with the reader, through its limitations, is 
that he shall subjectively fill in the details and 
carry out the scheme which in its small dimen- 
sions the story can only suggest; and the greater 
number of readers find this too much for their 
feeble powers, while they cannot resist the in- 
citement to attempt it. 

My theory does not wholly account for the fact. 
But it may be that the effect is not the same in 
the magazine because of the variety in the au- 
thorship, and because it would be impossible jolt- 
ing to read all the short stories in a magazine 
seriatim. On the other hand, the identity of 
authorship gives a continuity of attraction to the 
short stories in a book which forms that exhaust- 
ing strain upon the imagination of the involun- 
tary co-partner. 

Then, what is the solution as to the form of 
publication for short stories, since people do not 
object to them singly but collectively, and not 
in variety, but in identity of authorship? Are 
they to be printed only in the magazines, or are 
they to be collected in volumes combining a 
variety of authorship? Rather, I could wish it 
might be found feasible to purvey them in some 
pretty shape where each would appeal singly to 
the reader, and would not exhaust him in the 
subjective after-work required of him. In this 
event many short stories now cramped into undue 
limits by the editorial exigencies of the maga- 
zines might expand to greater length and breadth, 
and without ceasing to be each a short story 
might not make so heavy a demand upon the 
subliminal forces of the reader. ; 

The question as to where the short story dis- 
tinguishes itself from the anecdote is of the same 
nature as that which concerns the bound set be- 
tween it and the novel. In both cases the differ- 
ence of the novella is in the motive, or the orig- 
ination. The anecdote is too palpably simple and 
single to be regarded as a novella, though there 
is now and then a novella like The Father, by 
Bjornson, which is of the actual brevity of the 
anecdote, but which, when released in the reader’s 
consciousness, expands to dramatic dimensions 
impossible to the anecdote. Many anecdotes have 
come down from antiquity, but not, I believe, one 
short story, at least in prose; and the Italians, if 
they did not invent the story, gave us something 
most sensibly distinguishable from the classic 
anecdote in the novella. The anecdote offers an 
illustration of character, or records a moment of 
action; the novella embodies a drama and de- 
velops a type. 

















CURRENT LITERARY THOUGHT AND OPINION 


It is not quite so clear as to when and where 
a piece of fiction ceases to be a novella and be- 
comes a novel. The frontiers are so vague that 
one is obliged to recognize a middle species, or 
rather a middle magnitude, which paradoxically, 
but necessarily enough, we call the novelette. 
First we have the short story or novella, then we 
have the long story or novel, and between these 
we have the novelette, which is in name a little 
short story longer than a short story. We 
may realize them physically if we will adopt the 
magazine parlance and speak of the novella as a 
one-number story, of the novel as a serial, and 
of the novelette as a two-number or a three-num- 
ber story; if it passes the three-number limit it 
seems to become a novel. As a two-number or 
three-number story it is the despair of editors 
and publishers. The interest of so brief a serial 
will not mount sufficiently to carry strongly over 
from month to month; when the tale is completed 
it will not make a book which the Trade (inexor- 
able force!) cares to handle. It is therefore still 
awaiting its authoritative avatar, which it will 
be some one’s prosperity and glory to imagine; 
for in the novelette are possibilities for fiction 
as yet scarcely divined. 


In Lovers’ Land...... spwesoncied Agnes Reppller........0+++++- Harper's 

The literature, like the art of a nation, is rooted 
in national characteristics. Foreign influences 
may dominate it supremely for a time; but that 
which is born of the soil is imperishable, and 
must, by virtue of tenacity, conquer in the end. 
England, after the Restoration, tried very hard to 
be French, and the “happy and unreflecting wan- 
tonness” of her earlier song was chilled into so- 
briety by the measured cadences of Gallic verse; 
yet the painful and perverse effort to adjust her- 
self to strange conditions left her more triumph- 
antly English than before. We are tethered to our 
kind, and the wisest of all wise limitations is that 
which holds us well within the sphere of natural 
and harmonious development. 

It is true, however, that nationality betrays 
itself less in lyrics, and, above all, less in love- 
lyrics, than in any other form of literature. Love 
is a malady, the common symptoms of which are 
the same in all patients; and though love-songs 
—like battle-songs and drinking-songs—are: sel- 
dom legitimate offsprings of experience, they are 
efforts to express in words that sweet and tran- 
sient pain. “Les ames bien née’—without regard 
to birthplace—sing clearly of their passion, and 
seek their “petit coin de bonheur” under Southern 
and Northern skies. The Latin races have, in- 
deed, depths of reserve underlying their apparent 
frankness, and the Saxons a genius for self- 
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revelation underlying their apparent reticence; 
but these traits count for little in the refined 
duplicity of their love-song. 

Garde bien ta belle folie! 


has been its burden ever since it was first chanted 
by minstrel lips. 

M. Brunetiére frankly admits the inferiority 
of the French lyric, an inferiority which he at- 
tributes to the predominance of social character- 
istics in the literature as in the life of France. 
When poetry is compelled to fulfil a social func- 
tion, to express social conditions and social truths, 
to emphasize fundamental principles and balance 
contrasted forces, the founts of lyrical inspiration 
are early dried. Individualism is their source— 
the sharp clear striking of the personal note; and 
the English, says M. Brunetiére, excel in this 
regard. “To Lucasta, on going to the Wars,” has 
no perfect counterpart in the love-songs of other 
lands. 

Even the eager desire of the Frenchman to be 
always intelligible (“That which is not lucid is 
not French”) militates against the perfection of 
the lyric. So too does his exquisite and inborn 
sense of proportion. “Measure,” says M. Brow- 
nell, “is a French passion”; but it is a passion 
that refuses to lend itself to rapturous sentiment. 

Et veut que l’on soit sage avec sobriété, 


is. hardly a maxim to which the genius of the 
love-song gives willing ear. Rather is she the 
La Belle Dame sans Merci, or the Elfin Lady who 
rode through the forests of ancient France. 
My sire is the nightingale, 
That sings, making his wail, 
In the wild wood, clear; 
The mermaid is mother to me, 
That sings in the salt sea, 
In the ocean mere. 


The philosophy of love is alike on both sides 
of the Channel, and expressed in much the same 
terms of soft insistence. “Carpe diem” is, and 
has always been, the lover’s maxim; and the 
irresistible eloquence of the lyric resolves itself 
finally into these two words of warning, whether 
urged by Celt or Saxon. Herrick is well aware 
of their supreme significance when he sings: 


Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying: 

And this same flower that smiles today, 
To-morrow will be dying. ss 


Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And while ye may, go marry; 

For having lost but once your prime, 
You may forever tarry. 


Ronsard strikes the same relentless note when 
he pleads with Cassandra: 
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Hear me, mignonne, speaking truth, 

Gather the fleet flowers of your youth, 
Take your pleasure at the best; 

Be happy ere your beauty flit, 

For length of days will tarnish it, 
Like roses that were lovliest.* 


May-day comes alike in England and in France. 
Herrick and Jean Passerat, poets of Devonshire 
and of Champagne, are equally determined that 
two fair sluggards, who love their pillows better 
than the dewy grass, shall rise from bed, and 
share with them the sparkling rapture of the early 
dawn. Herrick’s verse, laden with the freshness 
of the spring, rings imperatively in Corinna’s 
sleepy ears: 

Get up, get up, for shame! The blooming Morn 
Upon her wings presents the god unshorn. 

See how Aurora throws her fair 

Fresh-quilted colors through the air. 

Get up, sweet Slug-a-bed, and see 

The dew bespangling herb and tree. 


And then—across the gayety of the song—the 
deepening note of persuasion strikes a familiar 


chord: 


Come, let us go, while we are in our prime; 
And take the harmless folly of the time! 
We shall grow old apace, and die 
Before we know our liberty. 


Passerat is no less insistent. The suitors of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries seem to 
have dedicated the chill hours of early morning 
to their courtship. Nor was the custom purely 
pastoral and poetic. When Lovelace makes his 
appointments with Clarissa Harlowe at five A. M., 
the modern reader—if Richardson has a modern 
reader—is wont to think the hour an unpropitious 
one; but to Herrick-and to the Pléiade it would 
have seemed rational enough. 


Off with sleep, love, up from bed, 
This fair morn; 

See, for our eyes the rosy red 
New day is born, 


sings the French poet beneath his lady’s window ; 
adding, to overcome her coyness—or her sleepi- 
ness—the old dominant argument: 


Time, that loves not lovers, wears 
Wings swift in flight; 

All our happy life he bears 
Far in the night. 

Old and wrinkled on a day, 

Sad and weary, shall you say, 
“Ah, fool was I, 

That took no pleasure in the grace 

Of the flower that from my face 
Time has seen die.”* 


*Mr. Andrew Lang’s translation. 


CURRENT LITERARY THOUGHT AND OPINION 


In the opinion of many critics, the lyric was 
not silenced, only chilled, by the development of 
the classical spirit in France, and the correspond- 
ing conversion of England. Its flute notes were 
heard now and then amid the decorous couplets 
that delighted well-bred ears. Waller undertook 
the reformation of English verse, and accom- 
plished it to his own and his readers’ radiant 
satisfaction; yet Waller’s seven-year suit of Lady 
Dorothy Sidney is the perfection of that poctic 
love-making which does not lead, and is not ex- 
pected to lead, to anything definite and tangible. 
Never were more charming tributes laid at the 
feet of indifferent beauty; never was indifference 
received with less concern. Sacharissa listened 
and smiled. The world—the august little world 
of rank and distinction—listened and smiled with 
her, knowing the poems were written as much for 
its edification as for hers; and Waller, well 
pleased with the audience, nursed his passion 
tenderly until it flowered into another delicate 
blossom of verse. The situation was full of en- 
joyment while it lasted; and when the seven years 
were over, Lady Dorothy married Henry, Lord 
Spenser, who never wrote any poetry at all; while 
her lover said his last good-by in the most spark- 
ling and heart-whole letter ever penned by in- 
constant man. What would the author of The 
Girdle, and Go, Lovely Rose, have thought of 
Browning’s uneasy rapture ? 


O lyric love, half angel and half bird, 
And all a wonder and a wild desire. 


He would probably have pointed out the exag- 
geration of the sentiment, and the corresponding 
looseness of the lines. He would certainly have 
agreed with the verdict of M. Sévelinges, had that 
sensible critic uttered it in his day. “It is well,” 
says M. Sévelinges, “that passionate love is rare. 
Its principal effect is to detach men from all their 
surroundings, to isolate them, to render them in- 
dependent of the relations which they have not 
formed for themselves; and a civilized society 
composed of lovers would return infallibly to 
misery and barbarism.” 

Here is the French point of view, expressed 
with that lucidity which the nation so highly 
esteems. Who shall gainsay its correctness? But 
the Saxon, like the Teuton, is sentimental to his 
heart’s core, and finds some illusions better worth 
cherishing than truth. It was an Englishman, and 
one to whom the epithet “cynical” has been ap- 
plied oftenest, and with less exactitude, who 
wrote, 

When he was young as you are young, 


When he was young, and lutes were strung, 
And love-lamps in the casement hung. 
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Brief Comment: Literary Sayings and Doings 


The editorial management of Judge has 
passed into the hands of R. K. Munkittrick. 

The Crown Prince of Siam, who has been 
studying at Oxford, is about to publish a collec- 
tion of essays, the result of his studies on the 
country of the Polish succession. 

Among the conversations with Tolstoi 
which M. Paul Boyer has communicated to Le 
Temps, the Russian novelist’s opinion of his great 
forerunners in France is of especial interest: “Let 
no one talk to me about the eyolution of the 
novel, let no one tell me that Stendhal explains 
Balzac, and that, in his turn, Balzac explains 
Flaubert. All that is an invention of the critics. 
I love your French critics and they are the only 
ones I read; all the same, the best known among 
them are a good forty years behind in all that 
concerns religious or social questions; but their 
essays are well written, and I read them with 
pleasure. But that doesn’t make me share their 
ideas on the line of succession, Stendhal—Balzac 
—Flaubert. Geniuses do not come in any such 
way one out of another; geniuses are always 
born independent.” 

—Mr. Kipling began working on Kim eight 
years ago; he is said to have written the novel 
with great pains, re-writing some sections as 
many as a dozen times. 

——The Crisis is already in its three hundredth 
thousand. 

Madame Sarah Bernhardt has arranged 
for the production of a play founded upon a novel, 
as yet unwritten, by F. Marion Crawford. 

A movement is on foot for the erection of 
a memorial for the late Mr. Robert Buchanan. 

——A curious complication of the Pearson- 
Hall-Caine controversy has arisen: A Manxman 
gave a Douglas bookseller an order for the Lady’s 
Magazine for twelve months. He now refuses 
to pay for the subscription, contending that he 
ordered the magazine solely to read The Eternal 
City, and that when the story was stopped, the 
Lady’s Magazine, by breaking its promise, re- 
leased him from the contract. The bookseller 
is suing, and the case is being vigorously de- 
fended. 

—tThe following sentence from the Rast 
Goftar, a Bengali newspaper, shows the way 
in which English education is assimilated by the 
native journalist : 

















_Sir Antony MacDonnell very wisely took the 
time by the forelock, and nipped the growing dis- 
satisfaction in the bud, by contradicting another 
utterance made by the Bishop which led the people 


to believe that preparatory to the introduction of 
Christianity in India, the Bible was sought to be 
placed in the hands of students as a thin end of 


the wedge. 
Here is a recently published estimate of 
the circulation of well-known magazines: The 
Ladies’ Home Journal has probably the largest, 
approximating eight hundred thousand copies a 
month. The publisher of Munsey’s claims over 
half a millian. McClure’s probably sends out 
three hundred and fifty thousand copies, and the 
Cosmopolitan almost as many. Harpers’ and the 
Century have each a circulation in the neighbor- 
hood of one hundred and seventy-five thousand, 
and Scribner’s one hundred and fifty thousand. 
In Augusta, Maine, there is published a magazine 
called Comfort that boasts a bona fide monthly 
circulation of one million, two hundred and fifty 
thousand copies; not to speak of Illustrated Good 
Stories, with five hundred thousand; Hearth and 
Home, four hundred thousand; Happy Hours, 
three hundred and fifty thousand; The Fireside 
Visitor, three hundred and thirty thousand, and 
The Home Treasury, two hundred thousand. The 
wonder is, Who takes these papers and who writes 
the stuff for them? 
Jeremiah Curtin believes he has discovered 
a new Polish novelist in the person of Madame 
Eliza Orzeszko, whom he will soon introduce tu 
American readers. The Argonauts, which Mr. 
Curtin has chosen for translation, deals with 
modern life; the hero is a great financier, power- 
ful in the world of affairs but powerless to control 
the things which chiefly affect his own happiness. 
The Italian novelist Fogazzaro has finished 
his new novel d’Aujourd’hui. The plot is some- 
what as follows: A good man troubled in con- 
science seeks refuge in a monastery. His con- 
fessor dissuades him from carrying out his plans, 
whereupon our hero returns to the world, aud 
marries. His wife becomes insane; he, then, in 
order to forget his troubles, dives, first into pol- 
itics and then into debauchery. But in neither 
does he find the desired peace, which, he now 
realizes, religion alone can give him. Therefore, 
as his wife is dead, he sells his property and be- 
comes a monk. , 

Whatever view we take of Fogazzaro’s princi- 
ples, we cannot deny him a great power as a 
writer, and the straightforwardness of his be- 
liefs as a Christian and as a patriot. 

Fogazzaro, who well knows how much harm 
has come to his country through the antagonism 
of the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, realizes also, 
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and wishes to show, that a union of the papists 
and anti-papists on the common ground of na- 
tional love and honor would considerably increase 
the power of Italy. 

As a Christian, his faith is unshakable, and 
his aim is to prove that religion is not only beau- 
tiful, but that it is the one essential component 
of human, as well as national life. 

Withal, Fogazzaro is a strong believer in the 
philosophy of evolution, and he seeks in St. 
Augustine a conciliatory ground where Catholi- 
cism and evolution may meet. 

As a whole we shall judge him in his own 

words, and say that he will be condemned only 
by “those scientists who are the farthest away 
from Christianity and by those Christians who 
are farthest away from science; that is, by those 
who know nothing at all of at least one-half the 
subject they discuss.” 
The librarian of the Kansas State Library 
in an official report bemoans the loss of many vol- 
umes, and reflects quaintly concerning the disease 
which impels mild-mannered old gentlemen and 
cultured ladies with bookish leanings to filch. 
Cataloguing the missing items, the librarian con- 
cludes: 





It seems an incongruous collection for purposes 
of larceny. The party in pursuit of knowledge un- 
der difficulties, who purloined Mr. Young’s work 
on The Conduct, Manners, etc., of the Most Re- 
fined Society, will scarcely find in it a precedent 
for this act. Dillon on the Removal of Causes 
might have suggested its removal: but the moral 
hunger of the man who abstracted the Revised 
New Testament is something appalling. 


Edward M. Alfriend tells the following 
story in his Unpublished Recollections of Poe, in 
the Literary Era: 


Mrs. Shelton also told me that Poe informed few 
over and over again that she was the Lost Le- 
nore of the Raven; she also said Poe told her that 
she inspired his poem, Annabel Lee. She said 
that he often read The Raven to her, and she 
described the fire, the pathos, the intensity with 
which he did it, saying, “When Edgar” (she always 
spoke of him as “Edgar’’) “read The Raven, he 





' became so wildly excited that he frightened me, 


and when I remonstrated with him, he replied he 
could not help it—that it set his brain on fire.” 
Mrs. Shelton was beyond middle age when I knew 
her; but I had many acquaintances who had known 
her in her youth, and they all concurred in describ- 


‘ing her as a beautiful girl. I knew her many years 


before her death, and my father, the late Thomas 
M. Alfriend, of Richmond, was an intimate friend 
and a constant visitor at her house. When I knew 
Mrs. Shelton she had a lovely, almost saintly face. 
Her eyes were a deep blue, her hair dark brown, 
touched with gray, her nose thin and patrician, her 
forehead high and well developed, her chin finely 
molded, projecting and firm, and her cheeks 
round and full. Her voice was very low, soft and 





sweet, her manners exquisitely refined, and intel- 
lectually she was a woman of education and force 
of character. Her distinguishing qualities were 
gentleness and womanliness. She was just the 
woman in which such a perturbed spirit as that of 
Poe would have sought rest and found it. Poe 
told my father, who was his intimate friend, that 
of all the English poets he preferred Shelley, and 
he was especially fond of repeating Shelley’s 
Lines to an Indian Air, which Poe said was “the 
most exquisite pant of the very soul of passion.” 
My father often said of him that he always found 
him intellectually the most fascinating man he ever 
knew, and always a lovable, charming companion, 
except when he was under the influence of liquor, 
when he would become coarse, grass, and vulgar. 
He also said of him that he had fits of the deepest 
gloom; and on one occasion, when talking to him, 
Poe suddenly turned to him with his lustrous eyes 
full of anguish, and said, “I believe God gave me 
a spark of genius, but he quenched it in misery.” 





John Forster’s house in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields is being demolished. In it was the room 
described in Bleak House as the scene of Mr. 
Tulkinghorn’s murder, and the ceiling of “the 
pertinacious Roman” which Dickens describes as 
pointing down at the dead man. It was in this 
room also that Dickens began his reading of his 
own work, 

The Boston Evening Transcript asserts 
that Sidney McCall, the author of Truth Dexter, 
is the junior Senator from Massachusetts. 

It is interesting to note that mythology 
is not dead in the country of Homer. A perusal 
of Greek journals of the present day shows in 
their columns much ambitious literature, some 
of it not unlike in subject and style the work of 
the Rhapsodists. We translate from Pyreus 
(Athens) for the benefit of Hellenists, a sketch 
by Constantin Prassas, a poet of the new Athen- 
ian school, who is very popular with his country- 
men. 








A dazzling light has crossed the valley, escorting 
Pheebus. But in his transit, rapid as a flash of 
lightning, the god of joy and life appeared to me 
the incarnation of the terrible god of battle. For 
instead of the golden lyre, he carried arms, his 
luminous face flushed with the haughty expression 
of recent victory. It was Apollo Destroyer, whose 
arrows have longe range and never miss their tar- 
get. But assuaging my uneasiness I heard, I 
thought, the voice of the god himself: 

“Be not alarmed. Though I carry a lance and a 
bow, and though my light slay in its flight, I know 
how to -harm only the wicked; I surround _ 
blissful protection those who invoke me.’ 

For to the god of life. whom nothing escapes, ev- 
erything is visible and present. And those whom 
men have disowned have not seldom acquired the 
gods for allies. You, harbored in adequate peace, 
may think with faith of this god of light who sent 
to Arion the dolphin saver, when in the course of 
his voyage the waves assailed him. Likewise to 
the shipwrecked mortal-led by misfortune into the 
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region of the unclean harpies, the propitious god 
will know how to send in time his winged horse to 
carrv him, free at last, to the spacious regions of 
azure. 


Frank Leslie Publishing House and the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company have formed a 
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business alliance. The Leslie concern devotes its 
energies exclusively to the publication of Leslie’s 
Monthly, while the Stokes Company are exclus- 
ively publishers of books. Such an alliance is 
noteworthy as an illustration of a new business 
tendency. 





General Gossip of Authors and Writers 


Few men have achieved distinction in so many 
different fields as has Egerton Castle, author of 
The Light of Scarthey, The Pride of Jennico, etc. 
Only forty-two years of age, he has written half 
a dozen successful novels, several plays, a book 
on fencing that is standard, a work on English 
book plates, has translated Stevenson’s Prince 
Otto into French, and has edited an historical 
work. Besides, he has contributed regularly to 
English periodicals, was in the English army for 
some years as an expert on submarine mining, 
and incidentally since 18g0 has been publisher 
of the Liverpool Mercury, one of the most im- 
portant provincial dailies. 

The Pride of Jennico, which was written in 
collaboration with Agnes Castle, his wife, ap- 
peared in 1897, and immediately scored a success. 
This is the first book in which Mrs. Castle’s name 
appeared as co-author, although her husband, in 
answer to inquiries, has said: “She has always 
been in varying degrees an invaluable and in- 
variably sympathetic coilaborator, not only with 
counsel and with pen, but also with brush and 
pencil. Many of the illustrations of Schools and 
Masters of Fencing, and of English Book Plates 
are her handiwork.” 





George Ade, according to the Dramatic Mir- 
ror’s Chicago correspondent, says that his birth- 
place, Indiana, is a State which “a man should 
never go back on—or to.” One day a Hoosier 
asked him if he had ever noticed how many bright 
people came from Indiana. “Yes,” replied Mr. 
Ade, “and the brighter they are the quicker they 
come.” 





Mrs. Craigie is meditating a visit to America. 
At the present time she is at Steeplehill Castle, 
Isle of Wight, 





Mr. Herbert Trench, the author of Deirdre 
Wed and Other Poems, is an Irishman, born in 
1865 at Avoncore. He is now living quietly in 
London, having, like so many English men of 
letters, a civil appointment, viz.: that of Senior 


Examiner at the Board of Education at White- 
hall. He spends his vacations in Ireland. 





Mr. Robert W. Chambers makes his home at 
Broadalbin, a little town in northern New York, 
where he spends much of the time out-of-doors 
with his dogs and his gun and rods. 





Maurus Jokai was born at Comorn, in Hungary, 
on February 21, 1825. His father, Joseph, a scion 
of the Asva branch of the old Calvinist Jékay 
family, was a lawyer by profession, but a lawyer 
who had seen something of the world and loved 
art and letters. His mother came of the noble 
Pulays. At the Calvinist university of Papa he 
studied with intense application and contributed 
often to the university magazine. After his grad- 
uation he studied law for three years, abandoning 
it, however, after his very first action in 1846. 
Jo6kai now made up his mind to go to the capital 
and henceforth devote himself entirely to litera- 
ture. In 1845 he arrived at Pest; speedily became 
a contributor to the leading newspapers, and, a 
year later, when only twenty-one, published his 
first considerable romance, Hét K6znapok 
(Working Days). The book made a profound 
sensation. The reputation of the young author 
was instantly made, the most notable result of his 
triumph being his appointment, in the following 
year, at the age of twenty-two, to the editorship 
of the leading literary newspaper of Pest, Elet- 
képek. 

With the outbreak of the Austro-Hungarian 
war in 1848 Jokai, abandoning literature for pol- 
itics, embraced the national cause with enthusiasm 
and served it with voice, pen, and sword. In 
August Jokai wedded, under romantic circum- 
stances, the distinguished actress Rosa Labor- 
falvi, a highly gifted woman of good family, eight 
years his senior. Together they faced all the 
vicissitudes of the civil war which resulted so 
disastrously to Hungary. For a time Jokai’s life 
was in actual danger, and he was obliged to efface 
himself as much as possible from the public eye, 
the first books which he published after his re- 
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‘turn to the capital, A Bujdosé Napoja (Journal 
of a Fugitive) and Forradalma Csataképei (Bat- 
tle-pictures of the Revolution), both of them 
composed in the sylvan solitudes of Borsod, ap- 
pearing pseudonymously under the name of his 
dog, Sajo. 

During the twelve terrible years immediately 
following the revolution, when Hungary was de- 
graded into a mere appanage of the Austrian 
Crown, Jokai, almost single-handed and in the 
face of appalling difficulties, devoted himself to 
the noble task of keeping the national spirit alive 
and encouraging his countrymen patiently to wait 
for better days. During this period he turned 
out seven volumes a year, and edited at the same 
time two literary and two comic papers. Much 
of the work thus accomplished is of permanent 
value and comprises some of his noblest crea- 
tions, e. g., the great historical romances Erdély 
Aranykora (Golden Age of Transylvania), with 
its continuation T6érék Vilag Magyarorszagon 
(Turks in Hungary), Fehér Rozsa (White 
Rose), A Janicsarok Végnapjai (Last Days of 
the Janissaries), etc., novels of old Magyar social 
life and manners, e. g., Egy Magyar Nabob (An 
Hungarian Nabob) with its continuation Kar- 
pathy Zoltan (Zoltan Karpathy), Szomort Napok 
(Dark Days), and A Régi J6 Tablabiruk (The 
Good Old Magistrates) ; brilliant phantasies such 
as Oceania, and the beautiful collection of short 
tales in ten volumes entitled J6kai Mor Deka- 
meronja (Maurus Jékai’s Decameron). 

During the transitional period (1861-67), JOkai 
began his political career. He sat in every Diet; 
immediately established his reputation asa_ skilful 
debater; and founded and edited the newspaper, 
Hon, as the organ of the Moderate Liberal Party. 
Yet amidst the stress of this intense and manifold 
political activity, Jokai actually, between 1861 and 
1866, found time to write no fewer than a hun- 
dred and forty-two volumes of novels and ro- 
mances, besides several plays and educational 
works. To this period belongs J6kai’s best social 
novel, Az tj Féldesir (The New Landlord), the 
first novel of his translated into English; Fekete 
Gyémantok (Black Diamonds) ; the incomparable 
Az Arany Ember (A Man of Gold); Egy az 
Isten (God is One); A Szép Mikhai (Pretty 
Michal), that terrible and vivid tragedy of seven- 
teenth-century life in Transylvania; Szabadsag a 
hé alatt (Freedom under the Snow), an histori- 
cal romance temp. Alexander I. of Russia; A 
Jév6 Szazad Régénye (The Romance of the 
Coming Century) ; Rab Raby, and many more. 

Since the death of his first wife (1886), Jokai 
has, to a great extent, quitted public life. It 
was feared at first that this terrible bereavement 
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would overwhelm him, but he sought and found 
distraction in strenuous literary work, adding be- 
tween 1886 and 1899 fifty fresh volumes to his 
already enormous store, including A Tengerszemii 
Hélgy (Eyes Like the Sea), and A Sarga Rosza 
(The Yellow Rose) in 1893, pronounced by the 
great critic, Zoltan Bedthy, to be one of the 
abiding ornaments of the national literature. 
He is still a Member of Parliament, but he never 
speaks now, and takes little interest in politics. 
In 1894 the whole kingdom united to do honor to 
the Nestor of Magyar writers by celebrating his 
golden jubilee as a national festival. JOkai’s sec- 
ond marriage, with the young actress, Miss Ida 
Nagy, is of too recent a date to call for comment. 





Maurice Maeterlinck is engaged upon a three- 
act play, the scene being an Italian city, the time 
the fifteenth century. 





Mrs. Meynell, whose portrait is our frontis- 
piece and- illustrations of whose verse appear in 
this number, has reached this country. She comes 
to lecture in San Francisco and in certain Ameri- 
can colleges on The Transition Period in Poetry 
from the Seventeenth to the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Mrs. Meynell will write for the Pall Mall 
Gazette her impressions of American life and 
scenery. 





Prof. Ernst Haeckel, according to the Voss- 
ische Zeitung, has published a declaration in 
which he states that he cannot undertake any 
more public lectures or addresses, not only on 
account of his failing health and advanced years, 
but also because he wishes to devote the re- 
mainder of his life to the completion of the im- 
portant works which he has on hand. 





A London editor has been investigating the 
rate at which various English authors compose. 
According to him Robert Barr, T. Frankfort 
Moore and W. L. Alden write four thousand 
words a day; “John Strange Winter” writes from 
three to four thousand, and Dr. Conan Doyle 
half as much; Max Pemberton writes fifteen 
hundred words a day and William le Queux about 
the same number. Mr. Crockett has done as 
much as five thousand words a day, while Mrs. 
Craigie rarely exceeds one hundred and fifty 
words a day. 





Miss Florence Wilkinson, author of The 
Strength of the Hills, was born at Tarrytown-on- 
the-Hudson, and lived there until 1893, when she 
went with her father to Chicago. Miss Wilkinson 
was associated for some time with Miss Addam 
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of Hull House who afterward for a brief period 
was in Miss Julia Marlowe’s company. She has 
written also The Lady of the Flag Flowers and 
one or two one-act plays. 





Mr. Thomas Hardy was evidently a little an- 
noyed by a paragraph which appeared in one of 
our contemporaries setting forth that a party 
of pilgrims “found that the Wessex country was 
not intrinsically romantic and beautiful but could 
only move as viewed through the illusions pro- 
duced by the novelist.” Mr. Hardy, in a letter to 
the Sphere (London), says: 


This statement is rather unfair to Wessex, and, 
indeed, quite inaccurate, as will be evident when 
it is explained that the party of visitors did not 
go near the “intrinsically romantic” spots imper- 
fectly described in the novels, but, like almost all 
tourists, adhered for the most part to the London 
highway and the branch highway passing through 
the heath district, which is rather impressive and 
lonely than “romantic” or “beautiful.” Had they, 
for instance, visited Shaston or Shaftesbury, Bull- 
barrow, Nettlecombe Tout, Dogberry Hill, High 
Stoy. Cross in Hand, Bubb Down Hill, Toller 
Down, Wynyard’s Gap, and a dozen other such 
places for inland scenery, and the coast cliffs be- 
-tween Swanage and Lyme Regis for marine, such 
a remark could not have been made. But then, 
most of these spots lie miles out of the regular 
way, and few of them can be reached except on 
foot. The pilgrims were not absent from London 
much more than twelve hours altogether, return- 
ing there the same evening; and it is utterly im- 
possible to see the recesses of this county in such 
a manner, not to mention those adjoining. 





Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler is very fond 
of sermons. She reads all she can lay hands 
on and likes to hear, she declares, good long ones 
preached. She was delighted the other day at 
hearing a bishop quote her from the pulpit. Miss 
Fowler once introduced a sermon into one of 
her novels. Although she eventually cut it out, it 
was not lost to the world, for a clergyman, a 
friend of hers, preached it in church. 





Mr. Graham Balfour, the biographer of Stev- 
enson, was born in Chelsea, England, in 1858. 
His father was a cousin of the mother of Mr. 
Stevenson, being a distinguished statistician, 
president of the Royal Statistical Society, Sur- 
geon-General in the army, and Honorary Physi- 
cian to the Queen. His mother was the daughter 
of an Irish gentleman, George Prentice, Esquire, 
of Armagh. Mr. Balfour was educated at Marl- 
borough and then at Oxford, where his college 
was Worcester. He took his degree in 1882. 
After leaving Oxford Mr. Balfour spent a winter 
at Stuttgart and two years later was called to the 
English bar. Like Stevenson himself, he paid 
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less attention to his practise than to literature, 
and like him also indulged in much foreign travel, 
visiting the United States, France, Italy and 
Spain. In 1891 he started for the far East, 
spending some time in Egypt, in India and in 
Japan, passing to Honolulu and the South Seas. 
On the invitation of Stevenson he went on to 
Samoa, met the author for the first time, and 
entered upon a friendship with him such as is 
seldom attained except after years of intimacy. - 
The tie of blood betwen them counted for a 
good deal with the Scottish author. From that 
time forth Mr. Balfour made Vailima his home, 
learning the language of the natives, exploring 
the islands and, except for a visit to Australia and 
a brief return to England (on which journey 
Stevenson went with him as far as Honolulu), 
staying in Samoa. 





The Rev. John M. Bacon, the well-known 
writer on scientific themes, a considerable amount 
of whose work has recently appeared in Current 
Literature, relates his autobiography in a recent 
London paper. Mr. Bacon’s father was a vicar 
in Berkshire. From his very earliest days the boy 
was of a scientific turn of mind. He went in for 
the making of fireworks. Charles Kingsley stirred 
him up to a serious interest in science. Kingsley 
used to come and stay with the Bacons. Mr. 
Bacon says Kingsley would take him on his knee 
and tell him how great was his love for animals; 
then he used to go and fish all the next day. The 
child could not reconcile Kingsley’s theories and 
his practise. Mr. Bacon thought of the army at 
one time, but gave up the idea with pleasure 
when he had a chance to go to Cambridge. In 
1870 he took orders and began to lead the life 
of an English clergyman. Along in the 70’s the 
press was full of what to young Bacon were the 
most fascinating articles on scientific subjects. 
The writings of Sir Charles Lyell and Tyndall’s 
Heat a Mode of Motion profoundly interested 
him. Scientific study became his great pleasure 
and chief avocation. One of his uncles was a 
great chum of Tyndall and made a balloon ascent 
with Green the aeronaut. In 1888 Mr. Bacon 
himself made an ascent. Since that time a large 
part of his practical scientific work has been in 
connection with ballooning. 





Mr. J. M. Barrie is said to be in pgor health. 





The late John Fiske, like many another phi- 
losopher, had no business ability. He was so 
annoyed indeed with details concerning contracts 
and things of the sort that finally he made an 
arrangement with his publishers by which, to the’ 
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simplification of his life and his relief from the 
necessity of taking thought for the morrow, he 
agreed to let them have everything he wrote (a 
minimum of production being fixed), the pub- 
lishers on their part agreeing to pay him a defi- 
nite annual income for the rest of his life. 





Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson has accepted a 
position on the editorial staff of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 





The world of scholarship has sustained a 
severe loss in the death of Mr. Evelyn Abbott, 
of Balliol College, Oxford, after a life of en- 
durance which may well be called heroic. Thirty- 
five years ago paralysis laid Mr. Abbott literally 
on his back, yet he did his work as a college 
student up to the end of the last summer term 
and carried on besides an amount of scholastic 
and literary work which might have appalled a 
man of robust health. He had few contemporaries 
of equal classical attainments. He wrote a his- 
tory of Greece, an important monogram on Peri- 
cles, a commentary on Herodotus, besides editing 
Sophocles and the collection of essays called Hel- 
lenica; he collaborated on the life of the late 
Master of Balliol and was the author of much 
graceful Greek verse. He was a man of chas- 
tened and sympathetic spirit, even-tempered and 
cheerful in spite of his life-long affliction. 





When Mary Hartwell Catherwood was twelve 
years old she read in one of the magazines an 
article entitled, “Have We a Dauphin?” The 
author attempted to show that the eldest son of 
Louis XVI. did not die in the Temple, the victim 
of his country’s revolution, but was removed be- 
tween two days and brought to America. Here 
he was given into the keeping of Thomas Will- 
iams, a half-breed who lived with his tribe near 
Lake George. The boy was named Eleazer Will- 
iams, but the Indians called him “Lazarre.” The 
author of this entertaining article had convinced 
himself that a dauphin had found a home in 
America, and he had little trouble in inspiring his 
youthful reader with a like confidence. The 
romantic story made a deep impression on her 
girlish mind, the little prince became her Prince 
Charming, her fairy playfellow. She grew to 
know him, she talked of him and to him. 

Several years after the appcarance of this arti- 
cle Mrs. Catherwood spent a summer in north- 
western New York. There she found many traces 
of the lost dauphin, and it was there that the 
definite idea of writing a story around this legend, 
or fact as she believed it to be, first came to her. 
Other work claimed immediate precedence, how- 


ever, but she never lost sight of her little prince 
nor wavered in her determination to put him into 
romance. 

One day several years ago, when in Wiscon- 
sin, Mrs. Catherwood happened to call on two 
elderly maiden ladies, and they displayed some 
old books, saying, in a tone of great reverence, 
they belonged to the dauphin. 

The memory of her Prince Charming rushed 
back upon her. She asked many questions, and 
learned that there were men in Green Bay who 
remembered having seen Eleazer Williams; that 
there were women there who possessed costly 
articles of bric-a-brac that had been sent him 
from France. The site of a cabin, once his, was 
pointed out to her. It overlooks the Fox River. 

The knowledge of all these things rekindled the 
fire of her determination to write the story of the 
little French prince who was brought to America, 
probably to die, but who lived to be a loyal and 
a useful citizen. And so the story, Lazarre, was 
written. . 

Mrs. Catherwood is a Western woman. Her 
home for the past two years has been in Chicago. 
She has written ever since she can remember, 
and has published many delightful books. Writ- 
ing to a friend recently, Mrs. Catherwood gave 
thus characteristically her autobiography: 


I don’t remember when I was born into a writ- 
ing world, but do remember struggling to my feet 
with Dollard (The Romance of Dollard, 1889). 
long period of toddling followed, diversified by 
many bumps. 

My dolls were a lady (The Lady of St. John, 
1891), a white islander (A White Islander, 1893), 
a buckskin darling named Tonty (The Story of 
Tonty, 1896), a maid in armor named Jeanne 
(Days of Jeanne d’Arc, 1897). I built a mud 
village and called it Kaskaskia (Old Kaskaskia, 
1893). I played chase Saint-Castin (The Chase 
of St. Castin, 1894), and liked to hear stories 
about Mackinac (Mackinac and Lake Stories, 1899), 
or the swamp. All the time I grew with the spirit 
of an Illinois town. 

Progressing from grade to grade in school, 
weeping over my figures, alas!—but hugging my 
history books, even when the fashion came about 
to grin at them— 

I met my fate. 

His name is Lazarre (Lazarre, 1901). 

Nothing further need be said. 

For all that could be said would sound like fool- 
ishness to people who never fell in love—never 
scratched the beloved’s name on their slates— 
never realized the majesty of an American king. 





Suzanne Antrobus, the author of The King’s 
Messenger, is a well-known figure in Detroit so- 
cial circles. She is the wife of Albert A. Robin- 
son of that city and the daughter of John Antro- 
bus, the artist. She was born in New Orleans 
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and was educated in a convent there, but after 
her marriage she came North to Detroit. She 
has always retained her love for the South and 
never allows a year to go by without spending 
several months in and around New Orleans. How 
deeply she has been impressed by the color and 
glamour of Louisiana life is reflected in the pages 
of The King’s Messenger, and the descriptive 
passages are redolent with Southern atmosphere. 
The King’s Messenger is her first novel, but it 
will not be her last, as she has already mapped 
out a new story, also of Southern life and char- 
acter, which may possibly see the light next year. 





Anthony Hope Hawkins, whose Tristram of 
Blent is in some degree a surprise to those who 
know only his extravagant romances, is thirty- 
eight years old and a graduate of Oxford, where 
his college was Balliol, and where he took a first 
in classics and “Lit Hum.” He is a barrister by 
profession, though he has not practised for seven 
or eight years. His first attempt at fiction was 
made eleven years ago with A Man of Mark. 
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A year later he published Father Stafford, a poor 
story, but not a bad character study. This was 
followed by Mr. Witte’s Widow, Sport Royal, 
A Change of Air, and Half a Hero. Sport Royal 
gave a hint of the extremely popular romantic 
field exploited in The Prisoner of Zenda. The 
God in the Car, his next book, and the one he 
himself considers his best, foreshadowed the more 
serious writing to which he seems now to have 
devoted his powers. The Dolly Dialogues, 
Phroso, and The King’s Mirror are as different 
from his other books and from each other as 
possible, while Chronicles of Count Antonia, 
Comedies of Courtship, The Heart of Princess 
Osra, and Rupert of Hentzau are in the Prisoner 
of Zenda vein; Simon Dale is a historical ro- 
mance. Last year Mr. Hawkins came out with 
Quisante, the book which some have believed to 
reveal the influence of Henry James upon the 
author, though it is happily free from the mon- 
strous verbal tortuosities to which the author 
of The Sacred Fount is given. Tristram of Blent 
is reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 





Maurice Maeterlinck 


In the developments of a literature, no less 
than in other developments of social or political 
life, the reactionist movement is a phase of 
growth or decay of which contemporary opinion 
can least estimate the force or predict the abid- 
ing influence. The utmost criticism may hazard 
with safety is to analyze the works of the leaders 
of such literary movements, and to discriminate, 
if possible, how far their sentiment is genuinely 
reactionary in the sense of a living revival of the 
spirit of the past, or whether it is a mere coun- 
terfeit of reaction—a resuscitation only of forms 
and methods of language under whose arbitrarily 
adopted guise, mystical or symbolical, the spirit 
of the present emphasizes its novelty, the “moder- 
nité” of to-day’s fashion, in spiritual plagiarisms 
of dead centuries. 

M. Maurice Maeterlinck represents a foremost 
school of reaction: the school of the modern 
mystic. He may be regarded as the pioneer of its 
ideas in ethics, its methods in art, an interpreter 
of the contrary currents which thread themselves 
through the broad tide of scientific materialism. 

The prose volumes in which he has set forth 
his attitude of mind toward life, belief and morals 
have been widely read even by those to whom the 
doctrines and sentiments of M. Maeterlinck’s 
elected' masters in mysticism—Ruysbroeck 1’Ad- 


and His Latest Book 


mirable and Friedrich van Hardenberg (Novalis) 
—are equally alien both as modes of thought and 
as modes of feeling. As a playwright he has 
become the accepted exponent of a dramatic, or 
rather of a dramatically pictorial art, for his 
dramas are dramas of imagination, not action, 
ostensibly founded upon a basis of transcendental 
mysticism, and expressed in the figures and meta- 
phors of the modern symbolist. In two volumes 
he has translated fragments of the writings—the 
remote religious and devotional works of the 
Catholic ascetic of the fourteenth century, the 
secular mysticism, metaphysical and spiritual, of 
the philosopher of the eighteenth—of Ruysbroeck 
and Novalis. From these, and from other sources 
akin to these, he has evolved, and to a consid- 
erable extent popularized, a scheme of metaphys- 
ical idealism, colored by an imaginative intellec- 
tual sensuality. 

“Many thoughts are too delicate to be thought, 
many more to be spoken,” Novalis, who, perhaps, 
of all men came nearest to the expression of the 
impossible, avowed openly, and M. Maeterlinck 
re-echoes the assertion, “II n’est pas possible de 
parler clairement de ces chose§.” If the inaccessi- 
ble and secret wisdom transcending reason and 
understanding, coming only as a special revela- 
tion to the illuminated, eludes all verbal formulas, 
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we may still investigate what growths—healthful 
or poisonous, good or evil—germinate in the at- 
mosphere of light which surrounds the chosen 
spirit. We cannot pretend to see the feet of the 
forerunners of mystic thought—the feet of mes- 
sengers who pass in the night—but we may track 
the footprints left on earth and snow and sand, 
and divine in their direction a goal. And whether 
such analysis incline us to echo the applause of 
those docile disciples who descry in M. Maeter- 
linck the apostle of a new creed of emotional 
morals, or whether it tend to increase the number 
of those who inarticulately but resentfully detect 
in his writings—to use a harsh term—an element 
of philosophic charlatanism, from either point of 
view it may readily be conceded that, as apostle 
or charlatan of mysticism, he is, amongst con- 
temporary writers, almost its foremost literary 
artist. . 

With respect to life, M. Maeterlinck’s point of 
view differs necessarily from that of the mysti- 
cism of the past. Man, to the medizval Christian, 
was an exile; earth, his place of banishment; the 
body, a hindrance if not an enemy; and unregen- 
erated human nature, an inheritance of certain 
perdition. For him, whatever had been their pri- 
mary virtue, the Fall (even mystically inter- 
preted) had radically contaminated the natural 
and physical instincts of humanity, and mysti- 
cism found its recruits mainly amongst those men 
and women who, steeped in the heroic traditions 
of the ascetic life, repudiated not only those in- 
dulgences generally prohibited by all Christians, 
but likewise the most innocent of earthly affec- 
tions and secular joys, repressing, with the stren- 
uous endeavors of their will, every craving, every 
need of manhood and womanhood of which God 
might not be claimed as the source, the center 
and the goal: Inthe religious philosophy of 
German Protestantism, mysticism, retaining its 
associations with the moral laws of Christianity, 
made its first descent from the ascetic life, and, 
discarding the purely religious garb, entered upon 
a more varied and secular, and, as it were, a more 
domestic phase. It assumed, with Novalis, so far 
as the life of earth was concerned, a more human 
aspect. A sunny friendliness is the general char- 
acteristic of his references to all growths of the 
earth. Nature around is sacred to him in her 
unfathomable mysteries, dear to him as healing 
and solace, the home whose doors always stand 
open for who will to enter. Men, like spoilt 
children fearing their father, may turn to her and 
seek “un refuge pres de leur mére.” In the half- 
fantastic language of his romance he has made 
his old gardener-sage the spokesman of that earth 
love which is so clear a feature in art when 
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present in its spontaneous sincerity, and shows so 
poor a countenance when forced and counterfeit. 
The plants are for him the direct speech of the 
earth; each new leaf, each marvelous blossom, 
is some secret upspringing, which, as it cannot 
quicken to love and desire, as it cannot transmute 
itself into words, becomes a mute, tranquil plant. 
If in some solitary place one finds such a flower 
is it net as if it illuminated all round, and is it not 
there where the small, winged voices most willing- 
ly abide? Well might he that sees weep for joy, 
and, severed from the world, set hands and feet in 
the earth to strike root there, and never more 
abandon that happy companionship. . . . Over 
the whole dry land this green coverlet of love is 
outspread, With each spring it is renewed, and its 
strange inscription is read only by the Beloved. 
Ever he reads, and is not satiated with 

reading and daily beholds therein new revelations. 


This eternal joy is the hidden spell which the 
earth’s surface holds for the feet of men, while 
it solves the riddle of life, and men henceforth 
divine whence the road -comes and whither it 
goes. 

With M. Maeterlinck, mysticism in respect to 
life has entered upon a different phase. The uni- 
form impression left upon the reader, despite the 
tranquil philosophy of the volume which we may 
accept as representing his latest convictions, is 
that of a profound, passive and acquiescent melan- 
choly. 

As concerns the balance of joy and grief, there 
can be but little question which way it leads. 
Although M. Maeterlinck starts with an initial 
assumption that man is meant for happiness as 
the body for health (“lhumanité est faite pour 
étre heureuse”) the intention of creation has 
proved hitherto abortive. And, when passing 
from his considerations of “sagesse,” destiny, 
calamity and misfortune, he treats of the nature 
of happiness, in spite of. his unfailing felicity 
of expression M. Maeterlinck cannot convince 
his readers that he is at home with his subject. 
Happiness, although its root-source may indeed 
lie in thé deepest recesses of wisdom, must, by the 
test of general experience, find its daily aliment 
in little things. M. Maeterlinck’s happiness 
ignores such irrational aliments, and in so doing 
divests itself of its buoyancy, its freshness and its 
youth. “Etre heureux, c’est d’avoir dépassé |’jn- 
quiétude du bonheur” is a typical article of his 
creed of joy. For him happiness is resignation, 
it is quietude, it is consolation, it is the negation 
of sadness and unrest, the acquiescence that an- 
nuls the pain of disillusion, the calm of the wreck 
which has reached the shore. 

And, all the while, neither glad nor yet sorry 
—for nothing can cast a shadow where the light 
burns from within—the ultimate allwise soul, im- 
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maculate as snow, sits in the silence which is 
her voice, while the tortured tides of life, loves, 
hates, sins, despairs, hopes and desires surge 
round her throne. And soul with soul holds com- 
munion in those moments “ou les ames se touch- 
ent et savent tout sans que l’on ait besoin de 
remuer les lévres,” and each soul, from amongst 
all souls, chooses with close-shut lips its elect 
fellowship. The hands of man or woman touch, 
their voices speak one with another, their 
hearts beat in accord, but, beneath and beyond, 
the hands of the soul are outstretched to accept 
or reject, according to far other rules and in 
fulfilment of far other decrees. It seeks no con- 
fidant in the bodily senses or affections; men live 
with but dim cognizance of its loves, its gifts or 
its denials; the pleasures and pains of the body 
are, again to quote Novalis, merely the sensations 
of the soul’s dreams. Arbitrary and absolute, it 
cherishes what man refuses, and knits its own 
bonds in regions where the heart, the reason and 
the senses tread only as alien guests. 

So the two destinies, of which life embodies 
the action and counteraction, are brought into 
juxtaposition—the one whose abode is silence, 
the other which dwells in the realm of sound. 
And life sways for ever between that silence and 
that sound—a silence where all things infinite are 
made known, a sound where all things infinite 
are forgotten. 





Much has been written about bees since Aris- 
totle more than twenty-two centuries ago devoted 
to the study of them a portion of his marvelous 
genius. Science has ever found in them one of 
the most baffling of nature’s mysteries; poets, 
like Virgil, have seen in their civic virtues the 
themes of song; mogalists have held up their 
industry and foresight as example to the very 
“lords of creation”; and humorous philosophic 
political-economists have made them the medium 
of such galling wit that the powers that be have 
risen in their might and consigned the obnoxious 
volumes to the flames by the hands of the common 
hangman, as they did in the case of Bernard de 
Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees. There is some- 
thing in Maeterlinck’s book* that recalls all these 
phases of the lore of the Amazonian domocracy, 
a true democracy, although headed by a “queen,” 
a democracy in which the virgin workers rule 
their nominal sovereign, and in which luxurious 
males are tolerated for a season. Maeterlinck 
has covered the whole ground of previous bee 


*The Life of the Bee. 
translated by Alfred Sutro. 
Price $1.40. 


By Maurice Maeterlinck; 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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literature. His careful experiments and accurate 
observations place him firmly in the ranks of men 
of science. 

The author does not intend the book to be an 
encyclopedic account of the life and habits of 
Apis mellifica and its congeners, nor does he 
propose to give us a practical manual on bee- 
keeping, although there are many suggestions 
and records of experiences that will forward 
success in this. 

The scheme of the book is very simple, but it is 
perfect. Maeterlinck first tells us where we may 
find corroboration of his statements, if we need 
it; where we may learn encyclopedic knowledge 
as to the anatomy and structure of the bee; where 
we can find technical assistance in their manage- 
ment; and then places us before a hive. He next 
deals with the life-history of the bee, beginning, as 
is fitting, with the swarm by which a new colony 
is established. The colony having been founded, 
there follows a description of the foundation of 
the city, the building of the cells and the arrange- 
ment of the hive. This naturally leads to the life 
of each individual, from the deposition of the 
egg to the flight into the open air in search of 
honey. Next we are told about the peculiar treat- 
ment of the prospective successors to the dignity of 
queen, their habits, their rivalry and appointment 
to office by a sort of universal suffrage. After this 
comes the most important even in the life of the 
leader of the hive, the nuptial flight, and the 
single act of impregnation from which the future 
generations are to spring. When this is over, 
that strange process of slaughtering the males fol- 
lows, as a preparation for the rigors of winter, 
during which all operations cease, to be renewed 
in spring, when another swarming will take place. 
Thus the whole cycle of the hive is fulfilled, and 
the author rests with a dissertation on The 
Progress of the Race. In each stage of the his- 
tory all those peculiarities which have made bees 
one of the most interesting studies in nature are 
dwelt upon with vividness and accuracy of de- 
scription and a freshness that renders the interest 
absorbing. 

Maeterlinck moralizes philosophically, and at 
times even didactically, on the industry, the 
thrift and the self-sacrifice shown by the co-opera- 
tive commonwealth whose sole sphere of action is 
their own hive and who do not trouble themselves 
with foreign diplomacy. He launches forth occa- 
sionally into musings on similitudes and analogies 
which in their bearings closely affect the human 
race. It is this very composite form that makes 
the volume one of the most enjoyable of books 
and one to be kept at hand for the restful hours 
of meditation. 
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It would be a pity to spoil 
the fun of reading Tristram 
of Blent' by telling the story in advance, and yet 
it is difficult to review the book without talking 
chiefly about the plot—for Anthony Hope’s latest, 
while not in the exciting Prisoner-of-Zenda strain, 
is a book whose diverting character arises largely 
from family entanglements and manifold com- 
plications of every sort. On another page of this 
number is printed a list of Mr. Hawkins’ books, 
showing the wide variety in his work. Tristram 
of Blent strikes us as having most of the marks 
of a pure experiment. Anthony Hope’s power is 
not as great as his versatility. If he concludes 
that he has at last struck his line it may be that 
we shall have from him some excellent novels of 
modern society. In the meantime this attempt, 
which possibly may be classed as more ambitious 
than previous ones, has resulted in a bright, pleas- 
ing and lively story, but has added nothing to 
literature. 
The Grist of Historical The heroes who bled and 
Romances died for, as they believed, the 
achievement of American liberty, probably did 
not foresee that an even more impressive result 
of their painful operations would be a library, 
astounding in size, of books in which every cam- 
paign, every battle, every skirmish of history 
and unparalleled ones of fancy are recounted by a 
vast literary patriotism. The novels written in 
the last few years dealing with the Revolution 
alone would probably out-number the individuals 
who participated in that event of history. 
Clayton Halowell? is a story of the Jersey cam- 
paign during the British occupancy of New York 
in 1777. The hero is an officer in the toils of a 
woman who is really a British spy, and the plot 
turns on the efforts of Madame de Laurent to 
obtain information of Washington’s plans. 
Cardigan® is a stirring romance of more or less 
historic character, dealing mainly with the British 
attempt to incite the Indians against the colonists 
just before the outbreak of the American Revolu- 
tion. Sir William Johnson, uncle of the hero, 
friend to the Indians whom he spends his life 
conciliating, is the most notable figure in the first 
half of the book. Mr. Chambers pictures Sir 
William as in sympathy with the colonial upris- 


Anthony Hope's Latest 


1Tristram of Blent. By Anthony Hope. Mc- 
Clure, Phillins & Co., New York. $1.50. 

2Clayton Halowell. By Francis W. van Praag. 
R. F. Fenno & Co., New York. $1.50. 

8Cardigan. By Robert W. Chambers. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 


ings against the king, but his death in July, 1774, 
prevents his taking any active part in the coming 
struggle. Through his uncle’s influence primar- 
ily, Michael Cardigan sides with his countrymen. 
The battles at Lexington and Concord take place 
in the closing chapters before the eyes of Cardigan 
and his sweetheart, Silver Heels. Miss Felicity 
Warren or Silver Heels is a fascinating little 
heroine, captivating by her coquetry, winning in 
her womanliness which finally reveals itself, 
radiant with the witchery of youth and beauty— 
in fact just the maiden to inspire love in the 
heart of the reckless Michael. As an out-of- 
doors romance, brimming over with the spirit of 
the woods and streams, made sufficiently stirring 
by the soft tread of the Indian, and the daring 
of the highwayman, Cardigan takes a front rank 
in American historical fiction. 

In The Tory Lover! Mrs. Sarah Orne Jewett 
has given us a pleasant love-story in an historical 
setting. Mary Hamilton, a patriotic maiden of 
Berwick, is determined that her lover, Roger 
Wallingford, son of a stanch Tory mother, shall 
become a true American, and declines to hear a 
word about love until he has given some proof 
that he is his country’s lover and not her foe. 
On his acknowledging that he has already secured 
a commission from those who are manning the 
Ranger for Captain Paul Jones, but that the 
Captain is not inclined to receive him, she sets 
herself to secure the post for him. In doing this, 
however, she somewhat compromises herself by 
giving her ring to the Captain, who also is smit- 
ten with her charms and who is being entertained 
at a farewell feast at her brother’s house. Paul 
Jones finally accepts the young man and they set 
sail for the purpose of harassing the English 
coast. Soon Roger recognizes the ring on his cap- 
tain’s finger, and at once a barrier to mutual 
confidence is raised. Paul Jones generously ex- 
plains matters and seeks Roger's friendship. At 
the attack upon Whitehaven, the villain of the 
story, Dickson, contrives not only to fasten a 
charge of treachery upon Roger, but even at- 
tempts his life and leaves him wounded to be 
captured by the British and taken to prison. The 
story as told by Dickson, reaches Berwick, and 
Roger’s mother is attacked in her house, to be 
saved by Mary Hamilton, her brother and friends. 
The sorrowing mother determines to seek her son 
in England, and by a stratagem, Mary Hamilton 


1The Tory Lover. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50. 
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contrives to accompany her. By her efforts a 
pardon for Roger is obtained, another conquest 
among the aristocracy by an American beauty, 
and she and a relative of Mrs. Wallingford seek 
Roger at Plymouth prison, only to find that the 
night before their arrival he and others had 
effected their escape. Paul Jones, in disguise, again 
appears and chivalrously determines to bring the 
lovers together. This is done, Roger’s good name 
is cleared, and there is a joyful home-coming. 
The story is well told, the plot is well worked 
out in the main, the scenes are a vivid picture 
of those troublous times, and the character of 
Paul Jones, in which unbounded ambition could 
not extinguish the love of right, is cleverly 
drawn. There is, however, a strange hiatus just 
before the climax. The authoress disregards the 
fact that the breaking out of prison would cancel 
the pardon, and that escape to America would 
only be possible by the connivance of British 
friends. In consequence of this, an interesting 
chapter seems to be omitted and the finale is 
abrupt. However, “all’s well that ends well,” and 
this the story does. 

Intensify every element of the novel of pre- 
vailing popularity—double the adventures by land 
and sea, increase the already captivating beauty 
of the heroine and exaggerate her daring mad- 
ness, multiply the adventures, let the blood run 
deeper and the flames mount higher—and you 
have When the Land Was Young.? Every thrill- 
ing situation possible to colonists hanging on the 
edge of a continent, or of courtiers plotting in the 
halls of the Grand Monargue, are crowded into 
these quivering and breathless pages. The trusty 
blade must needs flash so often amidst the quail- 
ing ranks of buccaneers, Spaniards and Indians 
that the astonishing heroine herself masquerades 
as a cavalier, fences with the King, swaggers, 
swears and fights in duels and battles. The book 
is exceedingly well written and immensely enter- 
taining. 

It is a very easy conclusion to reach that The 
King’s Messenger? was written with an eye to 
dramatization, because the story has already been 
dramatized. The heroine is very much of the 
same sort as she of When the Land Was Young, 
wearing doublet and hose and a sword aching to 
be unsheathed. The scene is New Orleans, the 
early part of the eighteenth century. 





'When the Land Was Young. Being the True 
Romance of Mistress Antoinette Muguenin and 
Captain Jack Middleton, in the Days of the Buc- 
caneers. By Lafayette McLaws. Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston. $1.50. 

“The King’s Messenger. By Suzanne Antrobus. 
Harper & Bros., New York. | $1.50. 
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Mills of God! is like all the other romantic 
novels in most respects; unlike them in that the 
currents that complicate its plot flow deeper, and 
that it is more engrossed with the sinister phases 
of love. In many of its features the story follows 
The Master of Ballantre. It is narrated by a 
Scotch steward; there is a duel, and a hurry of 
feet in the great house at night; there is un- 
reasoning devotion to a haughty mistress and to 
the family honor. The book is not a pleasant one 
—no character in it being thoroughly lovable, but 
it is undeniably strong in dramatic incident, feel- 
ing and psychology. 

What was early in the century the Northwest 
is now having its literary inning. It is of the 
Tippecanoe campaign that Mr. Naylor writes in 
The Sign of the Prophet.2, The chief characters 
are a young scout attached to General Harrison’s 
command, the Indian prophet, Ellkswatawa, and 
his supposed daughter. Mr. Naylor’s second book 
is one of the best of recent historical romances. 
Seeing that the field of 
American politics affords so 
much stirring and picturesque material, it is re- 
markable that our authors have not more fre- 
quently entered it. Mr. Ford made his first great 
success in it, and Mr. Lush has won perhaps not 
so wide but a perhaps more absorbed attention. 
Mr. Francis Churchill Williams’* way is lighter. 
In his study of politics he displays no feeling. He 
gives us the biography of a city politician. The 
whole political story comes out in its course, but 
the book is not a treatise on political ills, whatever 
deductions may be made from it. We do not 
mean to tell the story here, but we recommend its 
reading as a realistic sketch not only of an orig- 
inal, a shrewd and resourceful person, but of one 
who in much is typical of the most powerful 
character in American politics—the Boss. 

Shacklett* is a story of Illinois politics. The 
hero is progressively a township, a county and a 
State boss, as J. Devlin is a city boss. There 
are some fairly true pictures of the affairs of a 
State-house lobby, but on the whole Mr. Barr 
fails to convince even a most friendly reader that 
he knows enough of Western politics to justify 
him in writing a book about it. Here is a sample 
of the author’s astonishing style: 


Political Stories 


1Mills of God. By Elinor Macartney Lane. D. 
Apnleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 

2The Sign of the Prophet: A Tale of Tecumseh 
and Tippecanoe. By James Ball Naylor. The 
Saalfield Publishing Co., New York. $1.50. 

8J. Devlin, Boss. By Francis Churchill Williams. 
Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. $1.50. 


4Shacklett: The Evolution of a Statesman. By 
ogy Barr. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
1.50. 
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The sheriff came off victor, and the devil was 

caged, but the sheriff was perfectly sure that there 
would be other devils to, put away securely, coming 
into his life frequently as long as his term should 
last. 
' Mr. Gilbert Parker has given 
ST oa strong book in his The 
Right of Way.'' In Charley Steele, Mr. Parker 
has created a character worthy of more than pass- 
ing mention. Like Sydney Carton, Beauty Steele, 
as he is known in Montreal, is a brilliant young 
lawyer cursed by the vice of intemperance. Steele, 
like Carton, redeems his entire life in the end by 
a noble self-sacrifice. The whole novel is essen- 
tially sad. The hero lives his life as his con- 
science dictates, acting nobly under trying cir- 
cumstances, ever confronted by problems which 
have no solution, coming at last to an “impasse” 
whence he sees no hope beyond. Mr. Parker has 
left “the interrogation of the soul” unanswered. 
The final word is the “I wonder” of Charley 
Steele. But at the same time the question is 
finely stated, the problem is clearly put. The 
Right of Way. certainly holds a grip on the read- 
er, a grip of unusual human interest. 

Mrs. Sarah P. McL. Greene,? in her latest work, 
has fully maintained her reputation. It is in 
every way a strong story, and from the first page 
to the last the interest never ceases. Infra, one 
of the “Saints” at “The Bar,” marries a man, “a 
rusticator,” bankrupt alike in health and courage, 
and apparently also in purse. Her saintly life of 
loving self-sacrifice is a strong contrast to that 
of a Doctor Margaret Langthorne, who jilted the 
man. Around these figures are grouped others, with 
whom to become acquainted is to enrich the popu- 
lation of our minds. The story of those two years 
or so at “The Bar” is indeed one to be read with 
enjoyment and not to be laid aside lightly or in a 
hurry. 

Mrs. Francis Blundell appears to be ambitious 
to do for Dorset what Mr. Thomas Hardy has 
done for Wessex. And indeed there is in her new 
novel, Fiander’s Widow,’ something of the lighter 
quality. of, say, Under the Greenwood Tree. 
There is at least one passage of some extent in 
this Dorset tale—the churning scene—not un- 
worthy to be compared to the never-to-be-for- 
gotten sheep-shearing scene in Far From the 
Madding Crowd, or the cider-making scene from 
The Woodlanders. The story itself is a comedy 


1The Right of Way. By Gilbert Parker. Har- 
per & Bros., New York. 

2Flood-Tide. By Sarah P. McL. Greene. Har- 
per & Bros., New York. $1.50. 

3Fiander’s Widow. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. 
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—in the classical sense; the elements of tragedy 
resolve themselves into a happy conclusion and 
hearts well-nigh broken are healed. Fiander’s 
Widow is a hearty, wholesome tale of the sweet, 
pastoral variety. 

It is not surprising to learn 
of great wealth of new mate- 
rial for English literature in Asiatic lands. Sar- 
gent Kayme writes a volume of tales' wonderful 
and varied in their dealing with novel characters 
and customs of the Filipinos. 

Jack London’s book, The God of His Fathers,? 
is a rough record of primitive, brutal life on the 
Yukon. It is written with a certain undeniable 
power which however at times itself becomes 
brutal and repulsive. Murder and sudden death 
are its chief themes. Grim, violent and coarse, 
Jack London’s present work can only persuade us 
to hope that his rugged power may one day dis- 
cern a distinction between strength and coarse- 
ness. 

Several of the characters introduced in The 
Archbishop and The Lady re-appear in Mrs. 
Schuyler Crowninshield’s Valencia’s Garden,’ 
though the latter may be read alone. Counts, 
chateau life, family jewels, much melodrama, and 
insistent use of French phrases are conspicuous 
elements in the book. 

It is pleasant to have a quiet New England 
story* occasionally, and readers of taste will thank 
Mrs. Richards for creating that fine young man, 
Doctor Strong, and placing him in the midst of 
so pleasing, entertaining and sometimes affecting 
a story. 

Mr. Melville Post’s story® is of life among the 
cattlemen in the hills of West Virginia. It is a 
new country for fiction. The plot is rather primi- 
tive, the main attraction of the book lying in its 
local color and character sketching. 

While perhaps not a great piece of literature, 
The Whirligig® is a good story, original in plot, 
unusual in character and scene, abundantly in- 
volved in situation and engrossing in romantic 
interest. 

The world may rejoice that Arthur Marcy 
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and his two city friends went to that farm at 
Marcyville, Pennsylvania, and met the Marcy 
family, the pretty girl, and that unique character, 
Lawyer John Roker. A Drone and a Dreamer? 
is characterized by rare and delightful humor, and 
is altogether an original and piquant product. 

Miss Jordan, in her Tales of the Cloister,? has 
disclosed a vein of remarkable wealth and beauty 
in the mine from which short stories are dug. A 
convent school is not the place in which many 
authors would seek for material, but Miss Jordan 
has produced from within the closed precincts 
some tales of surpassing beauty and merit. She 
has shown that in the consecrated life, often sup- 
posed to be the grave of withered affections, there 
still exist depths of pathos, humor even, and sym- 
pathy with humanity, of which the outside world 
has but little conception. No one will lay down 
the book without a feeling of-reverence for the 
Cloisters of St. Mary. 

Guy Boothby’s latest book is also his strongest. 
It is a detective story of absorbing interest, with 
a background changing from China to Europe, a 
second Sherlock Holmes for a hero and buried 
treasure for the spoils. 

Will N. Harben’s Recent Lhe Woman Who Trusted,* 

Work by Will N. Harben, is a quiet 
tale that will not rouse great enthusiasm or cause 
the reader to lose much sleep. And yet it is well 
worth reading. It tells of a young man of literary 
aspirations, who is induced by hopes of success 
to take up his abode in New York, in a very 
pleasant stratum of the Bohemia of that city. He 
leaves in his Southern home a woman who has 
encouraged him, who believes in him with all the 
faith of a warm and noble nature, and between 
whom and himself there is the bond, as yet un- 
spoken, of mutual love. His lot in the city is 
certainly not on the royal road to success at first, 
and his necessities are taken advantage of by a 
scheming, wealthy woman of fashion, who de- 
sires to change her name for that of some present 
or future lion of a season. There is a prospect 
of fame for Wilmot Burian and he is doomed. 
He falls into the toils and is captured with all the 
“éclat” of announcement in the society journals, 
written by a clever enemy of the huntress. When 
he realizes his position, gratitude for benefits 
which help him to save his father’s credit, and a 


1A Drone and a Dreamer. By Nelson Lloyd. 


J. F. Taylor & Co., New York. $1.50. 

2Tales of the Cloister. By Elizabeth G. Jordan. 
Harner & Bros., New York. $1.15. 

*My Strangest Case. By Guy Boothby. L. C. 
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principle which he calls “honor,” but which seems 
very like obstinacy, make him accept the chains. 
Fortunately for Burian, just at the critical mo- 
ment, his true love appears on the scene, and from 
admiration of her and from an innate sense of 
right which no amount of indulgence in Bohemian 
life can extinguish, the clever enemy of the 
huntress compels her to release her prey, just 
when he has determined not to sacrifice love and 
true honor. All ends well, but it is not Wilmot 
Burian’s doing that he escapes the consequences 
of his weakness. The force of circumstances, 
and not his energy or deserving, place the prize 
within his reach. The story is well written, and, 
although it never rises high, it never sinks to the 
level of the common-place. 

Mr. Harben is seen to much better advantage 
in his novel, Westerfelt.1. This story of wild life 
in Georgia is in strong contrast to that of the 
glittering circles of New York. In depicting 
scenes and characters in such a region as this it is 
evident that the author has found his “métier.” 
John Westerfelt, a handsome and wealthy young 
farmer, indulges his susceptibility for the adora- 
tion of women until he causes a tragedy, when 
Sally Dawson destroys herself because she has 
not gained the love she hoped for in exchange for 
her own. Her mother constitutes herself the 
nemesis that is to dog his steps, and truly his 
repentance is bitter enough. Anxious to begin 
a new life, he moves to a-distant village to engage 
in business and there meets his fate in the person 
of Harriet Floyd. It is now his turn to experience 
all the pangs of jealousy and despair, when he 
mistakenly supposes her to be affianced to an- 
other and that one a worthless bully. 

A book? by one of the most 
interesting of the younger 
Russian novelists is the first of a trilogy: The 
Death of the Gods, the Resurrection of the Gods, 
and The Anti-Christ. It is an excellent exam- 
ple of the novel with a purpose. The present 
volume is a work of surpassing merit in a literary 
sense. Vivid description has rarely attained so 
high a level, while the analysis of character 
stamps the author as a keen dissector of human 
motives. Every page shows careful study-of the 
conditions of both Church and State in the al- 
ready declining Empire, and if too much seems 
to be made of the struggles of Christianity against 
faction and heresy, it is only what one has been 
accustomed to in Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. Nay, 
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even Dean Stanley has prepared us for it in his 
Eastern Church. 

If the purpose of the author is kept in view, 
the book is a valuable picture of the disintegrat- 
ing forces that wrought the downfall of the 
world’s greatest empire, an empire founded so 
manifestly on “the cult of Dionysus” that nothing 
but utter ruin could fit it for the “cult of Christ.” 
Whether the author has done well in choosing 
Julian as his representative man or not is a ques- 
tion. There is nothing in history to show that 
Julian adopted paganism from conviction, but 
rather that he was driven from the State Faith by 
the terrible disasters that fell on his family, and 
which, coming from those who openly professed 
the Christian faith, seemed so entirely opposed 
to its teachings. His abhorrence of persecution, 
his attempt to make religious liberty work, and, 
curiously enough, his sense of the antagonism 
of a personal Christ, all indicate a mind not secure 
as to its anchorage. But whether this be true or 
not does not detract from the power and thrilling 
interest of this strong story. 

The original of Manasseh? has been cut some- 
what in the translation by Mr. Bicknell, but it 
has probably been improved for the English read- 
er. Maurus Jokai is a writer of undoubted power. 
The books more lately translated have hardly 
been so strong as the one first known here. 
Manasseh turns upon the religious question and 
is evidently a reliable picture of Roman and 
Transylvanian life fifty years ago. 

The Corsair King? is a melodramatic story of 

a youth who, in order that he might marry his 
beloved surreptitiously, became a buccaneer. To 
the English reader the tale is desperately unreal, 
though not without tragic impressiveness. 
The Editor of the Chicago 
Evening Post has written 
one*® of the best books for boys we have lately 
seen. It is based on fact, and is the story of a 
lad who, with fifty cents in his pocket, starts 
around the. world, returning after an absence of 
eighteen months with a few dollars more than 
he had at the start, with better health and a stock 
of remarkable experiences. 

Another good book for boys is a new one by 
W. O. Stoddard. It is a tale of the war of 1812, 
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and abounds in Indians, frontier soldiers, lake 
sailors, and adventures, being altogether a splen- 
did tale of heroism on notable historical back- 
ground.! 

. The lads who have followed the adventures in 
other lands of the gallant Ned Peaver will be 
glad to read his adventures in China? during the 
Boxer Rebellion. 

The latest story’ in the Young Kentuckian 
Series is equal to its predecessors in interest; 
these books are not so boyish in character but 
that they have entertainment for older readers. 
The Bolivian Andes, by Sir 
Martin Conway,* one of the 
greatest mountain climbers of the present day, at 
home alike on the glaciers of Spitsbergen and the 
cloud-capped heights of the Himalayas, is a record 
of two years’ exploration in the Cordillera Real 
of South America. As a mere matter of travel, 
it would be interesting to read accounts of the 
Isthmus of Panama, of a Central American 
Revolution, of Lima and the Harvard Observa- 
tory at Arequipa, of La Paz the Bolivian capital, 
of the ascent of Illimani, and the attempt on 
Ancohuma, together with the record of a sojourn 
in a country so little known to us as Bolivia. But 
in Sir Martin’s book we have the story told by 
one who not only can observe closely, but also 
tell his tale in a manner that commands our in- 
terest. The volume will, therefore, be a very 
acceptable addition to the library of any reader 
of travels, a kind of literature too often neglected. 
It is pleasant in perusing accounts of mountain 
climbing, of Bolivian government and lack of in- 
dustrial energy,.of Indian habits, agriculture and 
superstition, of gold mines, silver mines, tin mines, 
to find the English traveler meeting with and 
becoming the guest of the collector of Bolivian 
antiquities for the New York Museum. It affords 
a striking instance of the energy with which 
ethnology is being studied on this continent, often 
called “New,” but which has a past as interesting 
as Egypt and Babylonia. The chapter over which 
the American reader especially will probably 
linger longest is that on the rubber industry. But 
the whole of the volume is thoroughly enjoyable 
and well worth careful perusal. 

The Rev. Francis E. Clark, founder of the 
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society of Christian Endeavor, after visiting sev- 
eral conventions of that body in Japan and China, 
determined to return home by the new route made 
possible by the Trans-Siberian Railroad. In A 
New Way Around an Old World! we have an 
account of the journey performed by him, his 
family and some persons who joined themselves 
into a party. So much has been said in daily 
journals about the advantages of this route, its 
good equipment, and its comforts, that the reader 
will be surprised at the fact that Mr. Clark and 
his party suffered such inconveniences that they 
founded a new society then and there and called 
it “The Never Again.” The book is a dispassion- 
ate record of a great feat and is well worth 
reading, not merely as a record of a strange 
journey, but for the thoughtful observation on 
scenery, population, resources, manners and cus- 
toms, of a country as yet but little known to 
Western peoples. Mr. Clark, like many other 
travelers, is impressed with the possibilities of the 
Russian Empire when the whole of the vast terri- 
tory of Siberia is open out for colonization and 
commercial enterprise. 
Sir Edward Arnold's Sir Edwin Arnold, working 
Ithobal in darkness, has composed 
a new epic poem of about four thousand lines. 
It is called The Voyage of Ithobal,? and cele- 
brates the circumnavigation of Africa by the 
Pheenicians six hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era. The hero is a sea captain of Tyre, 
in the service of Pharaoh Neko, commissioned to 
explore the unknown waters beyond the Red 
Sea. After picturesque scenes at Tyre—where 
he buys in the slave market, with a priceless 
pearl, an African princess made captive in the 
Dark Continent, and alone knowing its secrets— 
he builds three ships at Suez and sets forth. All 
this is minutely described, together with full de- 
tails of the voyage of fifteen thousand miles round 
Africa. Returning, with two out of the three 
ships, after numerous and exciting adventures, 
which bring out almost every feature of African 
life and scenery, Ithobal relates the story of his 
enterprise in a discourse of seven days before 
the throne of Pharaoh, who loads with honor the 
successful captain, the princess (his wife) and 
his crews. The meter is mainly that of The 
Light of Asia and The Light of the World. The 
poem contains many brilliant passages, and as a 
whole is a dignified and noble production. The 
subject, it may be, is such that its description 


14 New Way Around an Old World. By Rev. 
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even in the most pleasing verse will not interest 
a large number of readers. Whether or not a 
poetic triumph, however, the composition by the 
blind poet of The Voyage of Ithobal is an im- 
pressive moral victory. 

On Royalty, Actualand Mr. Justin McCarthy with 

Otherwise the assistance of his son has 
completed his History of the Four Georges and 
William IV.1 It is well that the title of the work 
is “A” history, for, of course, it is written en- 
tirely from Mr. McCarthy’s own standpoint and 
not from the impartial standpoint of the pro- 
fessional historian. He has brought to the task 
his own lucid, fresh and pleasant style, his re- 
markable power of seizing upon salient incidents 
to give the coloring which he desires, and his 
caustic way of speaking of those who differ from 
him politically. The result is a very readable 
and enjoyable sketch of the period as regards 
those points which Mr. McCarthy wishes to em- 
phasize; and as an introduction to the serious 
and systematic history of England during the 
first five sovereigns of the Hanoverian dynasty 
the four volumes are undoubtedly valuable. 

The real student of history must, however, 
remember that mere silhouettes are not portraits, 
and that caricatures, however perfectly they may 
hit off foibles, are not true representations of the 
living characters. There is an air of caricature in 
many of Mr. McCarthy’s supposed portraits, and 
in others the picture is only a silhouette. The 
authors have selected just what suited their fancy 
and have dealt with it in their own way. We 
do not find fault with this; for each writer on the 
history of the period he chooses for his labors is 
entitled, if he so desires, to look through his own 
spectacles. At the same time, the reader has an 
equal right to set off against the opinions given 
those of more serious and conservative minds. 
Such will, undoubtedly, be the feelings of many 
readers of Mr. McCarthy’s present work, which 
seems to us to take not quite so high a rank as his 
History of Our Own Times. 

No one can find fault with the prominence 
given by the author to the American Revolution, 
and the vigor with which the action of the British 
Government is condemned by Mr. McCarthy is 
by no means confined to those of his political 
party. Few, if any, English historians will to- 
day attempt to justify the conduct of those then 
in power. But what has*become of that terrible 
struggle between England and France, a struggle 
that molded the British character so solidly for 
adherence to a monarchical government under 

1A History of the Four Georges. By Justin 
McCarthy and Justin Huntly McCarthy, vols. III 
and IV. Harper & Bros., New York. 
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the limits of a written and unwritten constitution ? 
Of this scarcely a word is said. The growth of 
the Indian Empire, also, is only spoken of as a 
sort of setting to the episode of the prosecution 
and persecution of Warren Hastings. It would 
be easy to mention other instances in which the 
artist’s hand has been content with a shadow 
as a suggestion of a substance. As “history,” 
therefore, these volumes will not be accorded a 
permanent place among archives relating to Brit- 
ain. That they will be read, that they will be 
read with interest and appreciation, that they de- 
serve to be so read, no one can doubt. Their 
racy, pleasant style, their piquant criticism of 
many important men and measures serve to whet 
the appetite for more substantial food. 

Georges Dorys has written an account of the 
real life of Abdul-Hamid II.,! which has brought 
down upon its author the sentence of death. The 
sentence happily will not be executed, as the son 
of the late Prince of Samos is safe in Paris. 
Georges Dorys is a member of the Young Turk 
party, and his political views may have colored 
his account of the life of the Sultan, but he has 
made it plain that the Turkish ruler is a miserable 
man living a most unhappy life, a melancholy and 
deformed old maniac. The author is a son of one 
of the Sultan’s most trusted ministers, an ex- 
Governor of Crete, etc. 

It is a good maxim that nothing should be done 
without a purpose, If we put Max O’Rell’s book 
on Her Royal Highness, Woman,? to this test, its 
purpose would seem to be to add more to the 
already overpowering amount of pleasant badin- 
age between the sexes which has been in vogue 
ever since, and probably long before, man first 
began to put stylus to tablet. In this the sprightly 
Frenchman has succeeded as only Max O’Rell 
in the present day can succeed. It matters not 
whether we peruse his remarks on what are 
usually regarded as very serious aspects of life 
—love, courtship, marriage and married life—or 
study his opinions on woman—her influence, 
dress, complexion; her flirtations, coquetry, and 
method of teasing and ruling her victim; or his 
comparisons between the French, English and 
American woman; or his views of the charming 
aspect of woman as “mammie” or “grannie,” or 
the less charming ones as mother-in-law, widow 
and old maid; there is the same sparkling humor 
that has earned for this author’s writings such 
an enthusiastic reception. 


1The Private Life of the Sultan. By Georges 
Dorys. Translated by Arthur Hornblow. D. Ap- 
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In Professor Le Rossignol’s 
book! we have an admirable 
discussion of a question that is of paramount 
importance at the present time. The author 
brings to the study of it all his training as a 
professor of economics. Especially valuable is 
his historical treatment of monopolies in ancient 
and medieval times, of guilds and exclusive trad- 
ing companies. Equally comprehensive is the 
chapter on patents and copyrights. The “pros” 
and “cons” of municipal ownership of supplies 
that are of public necessity are concisely and 
clearly stated. The preponderance of opinion and 
statistics would appear to be in favor of such 
ownership; but Dr. Le Rossignol thinks that be- 
fore such becomes the case municipal politics 
must be purified and separated from state and 
federal politics. The reader will easily supply 
glaring instances of such necessity. Railways, as 
being naturally monopolies, ought to be under 
the control of the federal government. Such, 
one would gather, is the author’s opinion, and few 
not interested in the prosperity of some single 
line at the expense of public loss and incon- 
venience, will differ from him. As for capitalistic 
monopolies, the professor is wise in saying that, 
as conditions are new, we must move slowly. The 
matter is an intricate one and a false step may 
throw industrial progress back for years. Social- 
ists are not averse to the multiplication of gigan- 
tic trusts, for they claim that they must sooner or 
later be swooped down upon by the common- 
wealth, which would then become the owner of 
vast industries already organized. 

Professor Ely has prepared a revised edition 
of his Introduction to Political Economy,? which 
was first issued in 1889 and of which several 
reprints have been published. Whatever changes 
and additions have been made have left it essen- 
tially the same work as that which for more than 
ten years has been regarded as a standard work 
on this important science, the revision only being 
necessary to bring the volume down to the state 
of economic thought of to-day. Professor Ely 
tells us that he has had in mind, during the writ- 
ing of the work, the general reader who desires, 
as an intelligent citizen, to know scientifically 
something about the questions which affect the 
welfare of the community; and for this purpose 
it is difficult even to imagine a volume that more 
fully and perfectly could accomplish his purpose; 
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form of the book was, of the utmost value to the 
student, even though he be attending classes on 
the subject. He will find here the cream of what 
all the best known and most trustworthy of the 
teachers of political economy have taught, and 
that, too, couched in language at once clear and 
terse. 

Every year is bringing us nearer to the solu- 
tion of grave questions concerning production, 
money, international commerce, taxation, labor 
and capital, monopolies and trusts, the purity of 
politics, in the federation, the state and muni- 
cipality. It must not for one moment be supposed 
that these matters are to be solved by the light of 
nature. Political economy has long been discov- 
ered to be ruled by laws of development and 
growth such as can only be understood by those 
who have devoted to the intelligent study of them 
the acumen of the specialist. It is the duty of 
every citizen worthy the name to make himself 
acquainted with the results of such study, and 
he cannot have a better teacher than this volume, 
which is thoughtful, lucid, methodical, compre- 
hensive, and, although thoroughly didactic, not 
egotistic, as is too often the case with works on 
this subject—a subject upon which every one 
seems to think that he may have an opinion and 
that his opinion is the very incarnation of wisdom. 

Some Questions of Larger Politics,! by Edwin 
Maxey, D.C.L., LL.D., is the title of a collection 
of articles previously published in various maga- 
zines. Some relate to matters of contemporary 
interest, such as Race Supremacy in South 
Africa, Anglo-Russian Relations, The Eastern 
Question, The Egyptian Question, The Eight- 
Hour Day by Legislation, and Austrian Affairs. 
Others may be said to be of permanent impor- 
tance, as The Speakership, Are Food-Stuffs Con- 
traband?, The Colonial Suffrage Question, The 
Election of United States Senators, The Referen- 
dum in America, Methods in Political Discussion, 
and The Natural Right to Self-Government. All 
are marked by clearness and conciseness of 
thought and expression, by judicial impartiality, 
and are valuable aids to the general reader who 
desires to keep in touch with the political ques- 
tions of the day. 

The name of the Hon. Ed- 
ward John Phelps stands so 
high on the roll of American jurists that the pos- 
session in permanent form? of some of his ad- 
dresses and essays will be regarded as a boon by 
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all who admired him, and by many even who 
differed from him politically. In the present 
volume there are twelve orations and five essays 
which in themselves, apart from his position as 
Ambassador and Senior Counsel for the United 
States Government in the Bering Sea Contro- 
versy, would stamp him as a man of remarkable 
intellectual powers. Throughout the whole series 
we recognize the strength of character, the clear- 
ness of thought, and the scholarly mode of ex- 
pression which were characteristic of him. To 
analyze any or all is beyond the scope of this 
notice; we can only commend the work to the 
reader. At the same time, however, it cannot be 
concealed that the so-called “memoir” prefixed to 
the volume is unworthy of its position, as it is 
inadequate for the man. Any obituary notice to 
be found in the daily journals at the time of Mr. 
Phelps’ decease would surpass it in value as a 
record of one of America’s great men. 

Those who are impressed with the value of the 
“new thought,” and of the semi-mystical phi- 
losophy which professes to solve the mystery of 
the connection between mind and matter, will find 
much to interest them in The Symphony of Life," 
by Henry Wood. It is a series of essays, not 
necessarily connected into a logical sequence, un- 
folding a scheme for harmonizing life in its pres- 
ent surroundings with the highest ideals of ethi- 
cal teaching. The author tells us that the “mutual 
relation” between the essays is “mainly below the 
surface,” and that “the particular order in which 
they receive attention is of no consequence.” This 
neglect, however, of the principles which ought to 
rule a symphony need not weigh with those who 
consult the volume. There is much that is ad- 
mirable in the high ethical tone which pervades 
it, and, although Mr. Wood runs counter of ex- 
perience and discovery in many things, e. g., 
hygiene, physiology, diseases, and the meaning of 
evil, his thoughts, expressed with the sincerity of 
conviction, are worthy of consideration. Those, 
however, who are not initiated into the inner cir- 
cle of Neo-Oriental philosophy will hope, rather 
than feel positive, that “Cosmic Consciousness” 
is in the same key with the ascent “from Pre- 
Adamic to the Human.” 

Disciples of Isaak Walton and Charles Cotton, 
who love to follow “the contemplative man’s 
recreation,” ought to have a place on their book- 
shelves for Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle,? by Henry 
P. Wells. Any one who aims at deserving the 


1The Symphony of Life. By Henry Wood. 
Lea & Shephard, Boston. $1.25. 

2FIy-Rods and Fly-Tackle. By Henry P. Wells. 
Harper & Bros., New York. $1.75. 
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name of “Angler” and determines to take a de- 
gree in the “gentle art,” surely desires to be thor- 
ough. Let him study carefully this textbook by 
an able professor. 

Mr. Wells gives us a really scientific treatise 
on fish-hooks and their manufacture, which can- 
not fail, not merely to interest the fisherman, 
but to assist him in his choice of make and form. 
How many of us have wondered why that “neat 
little twist of the wrist” did not succeed in fixing 
the speckled beauty we had marked as our own! 
Was the fault in the hook? If so, the disaster 
ought never to occur again after reading these 
pages. Then we have valuable information on 
the matters of lines, leaders and reels; and it is 
astonishing how much not only the tyro but the 
“old hand” may learn here. It is not every one 
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who will care or who has the time and opportunity 
to make his own rods, but he will be none the 
worse for knowing all about the strength of the 
materials of them and their proper shape and 
qualities. He can find it here. Lastly, there is 
a chapter on “Repairs,” and it’ would not be a 
bad plan even to commit it to memory. The 
volume is also interspersed with excellent digres- 
sions on fishing incidents which, although not 
necessary for relieving the tediousness of a tech- 
nical work, for it needs no such relief, add very 
considerably to the enjoyment of the reader. 
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Balzac, The Dramatic Works of Honoré de: 
vols. I, II: Vautrin, Quinola’s Resources, 
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Eliot Gregory appears to be a confirmed 
cynic. In the November Century he pours his 
satire upon the foolish virgins—who, for Mr. 
Gregory, appear to constitute the entirety of 
young female members of society. The girl who, 
convinced that a woman must have some object 
in life, establishes a kennel, the bachelor girl and 
her art school, the matinee girl whose mamma 
cooks the dinner, the golfing girl with her en- 
tourage of sporty gents in loud clothes—in short 
the emancipated female, generally—gets it good 
and hard from this resolute and uncompromising 
critic who, however, begs for mercy in his clos- 
ing words: 





Knowing perfectly well that it will get me into 
a scrape and ruffle the complacency of many read- 
ers, I am yet sustained by the hope that its pages 
will call a smile to some scapegrace faces, in spite 
of disapproval, for then I may: be pardoned, though 
not quite in the same way. That would be expect- 
ing too much! 

Although he blusters and frowns a bit, the writer 
cannot find it in his heart to be seriously provoked 
with the buoyant hoidens enjoying a brief spring- 
time in their own wayward fashion. If he has al- 


lowed himself to become hypercritical at times, it is 
because he would fain see the American girl fault- 
less in her ways as she is in face, occupying her 
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rightful place in the world and easily first among 
women. Not a disheveled sportswoman, weather- 
beaten and ill kept; not an adventurous navigator, 
square of jaw and unchangeable of face; not a 
household tyrant, versed before her time in the 
sinister lore of the world; not a tramp saint or an 
idle goddess, but a gentle, home-loving maid. 


Sterling Heilig recounts for the Century an 
interview with Santos-Dumont. Mr. Heilig has 
been much with the aeronaut during the last four 
years and appears to have an intimate knowledge 
of his experiments and successes. What ought 
to be a fascinating series of articles is begun by 
Emerson Hough: The Settlement of the West. 
In the first article he paints the romance of the 
earliest explorations, which followed the path- 
way of the westward-traveling waters. 

The Century this year intends devoting much 
space to American humor, and Prof. William P. 
Trent, now of Columbia, begins by a general re- 
trospect of the subject, while among the Open 
Letters are—and they make perhaps as inter- 
esting an article as the number contains—some 
recollections by James F. Ryder of Artemus 
Ward. It is interesting to find evidence that 
Artemus inherited his fun from his mother. Here 
is a side light on the humorist’s character: 
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I have said there was always a laugh or a smile 
upon his face. Let me record an exception. I had 
a little baby daughter of whom he was very fond. 
He called her “papoose,” and talked “baby Indian” 
to her. She seemed to understand him and accept 
him for a friend. Her joy was freely manifested. 
She tried to talk back, and delighted in clawing 
his nose, which, by way of encouragement, was 
held within easy reach. Her feet and hands weuld 
begin talking as soon as she heard his voice on en- 
tering the room. 

The little one died, and on the morning of her 
death I met him on the street. He tried to talk, 
but his words turned to tears, seeming to disregard 
the publicity. I was surprised to see this man of 
fun-making weep so unreservedly in the open 
street. It made me love him more. 


Mark Twain tells some fables, Seton-Thomp- 
son narrates an animal story, Cyrus Townsend 
Brady enters a new field with a romance founded 
on Barbarossa, and Bret Harte’s novelette comes 
to an end. 

Everybody’s also has a detailed article, 
illustrated with many amazing photographs, on 
Santos-Dumont and his experiments in aérial 
navigation. Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick recounts for 
this magazine the results reached by Doctor 
Buetschli in his biological investigations and the 
mysterious behavior of the Heidelberg professor’s 
artificial protoplasm. 

McClure’s has its usual assortment of 
stories, perhaps the best of which is Edwin 
Lefévre’s Wall Steet contribution, an automobile 
article by Walter Wellman, an “atmosphere” by 
William Allen White, and an account of the steel 
trust by Ray S. Baker. 

Frank Leslie’s celebrates its twenty- fifth 
anniversary with a notable number, happily con- 
ceived and extremely well executed. Such names 
as those of Fridtjof Nansen, C. G. D. Roberts 
and Maurice Hewlett ornament its contents page, 
and colored pictures illuminate its text. Doctor 
Nansen’s article is naturally an account of the 
various expeditions now on their ways to the 
Poles. Maurice Hewlett’s contribution is de- 
scribed as the first instalment of a novel, but 
appears to be a sort of addendum to his newly 
published Canterbury Tales. 

The great automobile race fromr Paris to Ber- 
lin, which is recdunted in several of the Novem- 
ber magazines, is given in Frank Leslie’s perhaps 
its best description, by Sterling Heilig. 

An interesting article appears in November 
Pearson’s on the Reichsanstalt, the imperial phys- 
ical and technical institute of Germany. The 
Reichsanstalt has a scientific equipment without 
parallel in the world, and with its staff of one 
hundred professors, scientific assistants and ex- 
pert mechanicians,.is recognized as the supreme 
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authority on affairs scientific. Here are set up 
the most perfect instruments in the world for 
measuring heat and cold, for finding the pressure 
of the atmosphere, for determining the strength 
of electric currents, for measuring light, and for 
a score of other purposes in which the utmost 
exactness is required. Here are kept the purest 
gold, silver, platinum, iridium, rhodium, and other 
metals, in the world—the standards of purity. 
Here is the purest water in the world, and the 
finest glass, and the most perfect weighing ma- 
chines. Here can be produced and measured 
every temperature from that of liquid air to that 
of the electric are light. And here is apparatus 
for generating electric currents of any potential 
from one volt up to 12,000 volts, and, what is 
more, of measuring them with almost absolute 
exactness. 

Does the famous German thermometer maker 
wish to know if his thermometers or his barom- 
eters are absolutely correct? He sends them 
to the Reichsanstalt for testing. 

When Krupp, the gun builder of Essen, devises 
a new kind of nickel-steel he sends it to the Reich- 
sanstalt to ascertain exactly its coefficient of ex- 
pansion in varying degrees of heat, its electrical 
conductivity, and its tensile strength. 

When our own government wishes to be certain 
that the incandescent electric lights which it is 
purchasing are marked with the proper candle 
power, it must needs send them to this distant 
German institution for testing; there is perhaps 
no other place in the world where it can be done 
with such accuracy. 

The pitch of the music which you hear at the 

opera has undoubtedly been regulated by tuning 
forks bearing the peculiar blue marking of Reich- 
sanstalt ; the thermometer with which your physi- 
cian takes your temperature when you are ill, 
if it be of the best make, owes its accuracy to the 
same source. 
The Cosmopolitan aeronaut article is by 
Jacques Boyer. Richard le Gallienne’s para- 
phrased French romance is, this time, The Tale 
of King Constans the Emperor. Mr. Edmund 
Gosse's article on the isolation of the Anglo- 
Saxon mind calls attention to a phenomenon not 
sufficiently appreciated among us: 

Roughly, it may be said that in England and 
America we still think it proper to know some- 
thing of the French mind, but that we disapprove 
of it; while of the German mind we neither ap- 
prove nor disapprove, but are cheerfully willing to 
remain profoundly ignorant. Even the giants of 
the age, whose figures have so far overshadowed 
us all that it has been impossible entirely to ignore 


them, even these are less known, and, what is more 
to the point, less accurately comprehended, in the 
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Anglo-Saxon countries than anywhere else. The 
names, even some of the books, of Ibsen and 
Tolstoi, are no longer, in the extreme old age of 
those extraerdinary men, unfamiliar to Americans 
and Englishmen, but they are infinitely less a part 
of the Anglo-Saxon heritage of thought than of 
that of any other European race. The curious and 
revolutionary notions of Nietzsche, so full of sig- 
nificance to Continental thinkers, have been re- 
ceived here with mere bewilderment, and now, just 
as Europe, after carefully weighing them, is re- 
acting against their paradoxes, we are beginning 
to ask ourselves what it was all about and who 
Nietzsche was. 

The Lord Bishop of London, writing in the 
Cosmopolitan on over-crowding and the remedies 
for it, says among other things: 


Many people even in America have heard of the 
Boundary Trust Scheme, by which a great area of 
twenty-two acres was cleared of slums and covered 
with imposing model dwellings, with wash-houses, 
club rooms and every appliance for comfort which 
a clever young architect could devise. 

These buildings are erected on the very site 

where infant mortality in 1889 was fifty per thous- 
and. No one can give anything but praise to the 
courage and public spirit shown in this effort by the 
London County Council, which in this, as in so 
many other ways, is trying to rise to its respon- 
sibilities; but as a cure for over-crowding, there are 
some obvious criticisms made. When the new 
buildings were erected and filled, it was found that 
only eleven people were the same who lived on 
that spot in previous years. Where were the oth- 
ers? They poured down to the slums, over-crowded 
before, which lay round the Oxford House in 
Bethnal Green. Of course none can deny that 
good was done: by providing nice rooms at a mod- 
erate rental for policemen, postmen and others who 
wished to be near their work, and their removal 
from former dwellings made more room for others 
to come in. Nevertheless to an inhabitant of the 
district, as I was myself at the time, it seemed more 
like stirring up a caldron of soup and bringing the 
better parts to the top than clearing the scum or in 
any way diminishing the quantity. 
The football season is appropriately recog- 
nized in Outing for November by articles from 
the pens of Walter Camp and Dr. Henry Will- 
iams, and a story, The Day He Made the Varsity 
Eleven, by Edward B. Bloss. Edward Spencer’s 
sketch of The King’s Horses opens the number. 
Speaking of horse-racing, he says that— 

It can be said of the present King, Edward VII., 
that after his novitiate at the game, fortune deigned 
to smile upon his efforts, both as breeder and 
owner of blood-stock. During the years 1896-1900 
inclusive, the winnings of his horses reached the 


very respectable total of £80,723, 10s., or well on 
the way to half a million dollars. It would take 





too long to trace the connection of Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, with the sport to the far-off days 
when he had Alep, a high-caste bay Arab, with flow- 
ing mane and tail, in training with the late Mr. 
Fothergill Rowlands, at Epsom. But the early ex- 
periences of His Royal Highness were not fortu- 
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nate ones and he is said to have once remarked to a 
friend nearly twenty years ago: 

“T have only won one race myself under Jockey 
Club rules, but far from being discouraged, I stiil 
continue racing, and hope one day to own a Derby 
winner of my own breeding, although I really think, 
at the present time, my luck is so bad that if a 
horse of mine were winning a race, it would drop 
dead before passing the winning post.” These last 
words were strangely and sadly prophetic. Only a 
year or two later, the Prince’s Counterpane, a two- 
year-old chestnut filly, by Hermit out of Patchwork, 
fell whilst leading the field in the race for the 
Stockbridge Cup, just before the winning post was 
reached, and died almost immediately from heart 
disease. = 
Ainslee’s has a vivid paper on The Cyclone, 
by Earl W. Mayo. Read the following depiction 
of the approach of the great wind in a western 
prairie: 

One day when the sun beat down with a scald- 
ing heat that made ploughing impossible, a strong 
wind blew up—a wind that seemed to blow out 
of the very mouth of Inferno. Great masses of 
clouds, swiftly shifting and changing hue, now 
black, now purple, now greenish-yellow, rolled up 
in the southwest. The farmers that had come from 
Kansas and Missouri retired to their cellars, if they 
possessed such luxuries, and the tenderfeet got out 
their cameras and prepared to photograph the won- 
derful cloud effects. The clouds shut out the sun, 
and there arose a subdued murmur that developed 
first into a tremulous buzzing and then into a sullen 
roar. Then out of the dark cloud masses came a 
wonderful pillar, a dusty gray column that looked 
like the lower end of a gigantic balloon. The col- 
umn was indistinct at first, but it advanced across 
the prairies with the speed of an express train, and 
as it came nearer the buzzing sound increased to 
a roar that was like a hundred Niagaras. 


The Atlantic prints the greater part of 
Congressman McCall’s speech on Daniel Webster, 
delivered in connection with the Webster. cen- 
tennial exercises, held at Dartmouth College in 
September. Henry Austin Clapp’s Reminiscences 
are concluded in this number, Mr. Sydney Brooks 
contributes an interesting essay on Europe and 
America, and Mr. Charles E. Grinnell a timely 
article on Modern Murder Trials and Newspapers. 
Mr. Grinnell concludes: 








It is consistent with these reflections to insist 
that, in this conflict of force, newspapers are rightly 
subject to courts as distinguished from censors; 
that the justice of the law is necessarily of a rough 
kind, which improves very gradually with the rest 
of our education; that the cost of legal justice 
affects its kind and degree; that the increasing thor- 
oughness of criminal trials tends toward an en- 
lightened consideration for individuals; and that 
the lawful publicity which is given to capital cases, 
while sometimes unjustly damaging innocent per- 
sons, strengthens the influence of our courts and 
upon the whole does more good than harm. 


The star article in the Critic is by Henry 
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James who, in a long essay, makes many subtle 
characteristic remarks about Edmund Rostand, to 
the French dramatist dealing out generous though 
not altogether unqualified praise. Naturally 
enough Mr. James faults Rostand for what he 
calls his romantic perversity—the perversity of 
not belonging to the James school of realism. 


The author of these things has thus such an 
imagination of vivifying detail that he makes us ex- 
tremely wonder what such a faculty might not 
achieve without the romantic perversity. That is 
the concern at which I just hinted—the question of 
where continued deflection on such a scale is likely 
to land him. I have already expressed the inter- 
est and indulgence that accompany this wonder— 
which amounts to the hope that he will continue 
to deflect so long as a prize is really to be reached, 
and so long as so much entertainment comes to us 
by the way. That is in fact requisite to ensure us 
a good case to oppose to those other seekers of the 
prize—the prize of interest, beauty, truth—who may 
be described as going straight. I admit that it 
is not easy to say with exactitude what makes, on 
one side and the other, the straight line and the 
tangent, even though it be precisely because of M. 
Rostand’s success that the critic becomes, yet again, 
acutely conscious of the difference. Why is it that, 
to choose an example from very near at hand, M. 
Paul Hervieu, in ““La-Course du Flambeau,” strikes 
me, in comparison, and quite apart from the degree 
of talent, as starting and as keeping straight? Or, 
indeed, why, I shouid perhaps rather ask, does the 
author of “L’Aiglon,” in comparison and quite 
apart from the degree of talent, strike me as start- 
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ing and as keeping crooked? Where does tiie 
comparison, in such an instance, reside?—with what 
standard of value, outside of each work, do we 
make it? By what sign in advance do we know 
the romantic? by what sign do we know the real? 
and by what instrument do we, as they diverge; 
measure their divergence? What proof is there, in 
short, that “L’Aiglon” has in fact diverged and that 
“La Course du Flambeau” has not? Absorbing in- 
quiries, for the critie and for the artist alike, but 
which they will probably not meet in the same way. 
The critic, at all events—certainly the critic for 
whom 1 speak—will profess that he recognizes the 
romantic deflection by recognizing on his own part 
an anxiety, general or special, as to where it will 
come out if left only to itself. As that apprehen- 
sion sharpens—and there are several ways of deal- 
ing with it—he himself grows more and more sure. 
He knows where he is, and above all, where he 
is not; he is not in the real—or in the air of things 
that pass with him for belonging to it; inasmuch as 
in the real he is without the particular anxiety I 
speak of—however much suspense of another and 
much simpler sort the real may easily create. This 
latter suspense is somehow never, I think, as to 
where the author and the system themselves will 
come out, but as to where some person will, or 
the affairs of some person in whom they have in- 
terested him. The author and the system, he finds 
himself assuming, will come out wherever life itself 
does, and he follows them with confidence so far. 
It is both the difficulty and a part of the inspira- 
tion—as well as no small part of the glory—of a 
writer like M. Rostand that he has himself to create 
the confidence, and to keep it up in the face of 
difficulties; so that he is perpetually drawing on his 
credit with us as he goes. 
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SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN 


Middle Western Football: Dr. Williams. ..Outing 


Midnight Mountaineering: Fenwick..... Pearson’s 
*Midsummer Night’s Dream, A........ Badminton 
My First Bull Moose: F. C. Selous......... Outing 


*Notes in a Brittany Convent: Mew..Temple Bar 
Old St. Savior’s: Chas. E. Russell....... Harper’s 
*Past Cricket Season, The: H. Gordon. Badminton 
Race for the Poles, The: F. Nansen..... F. Leslie’s 
Recollections of November: E. Thomas... Atlan. 
Road to Camp, The: Forsyth Durlin......Outing 
*Ravenna: Harold Spender............... Fort. R. 
**Rogue” and Two Griffins, A: Field. .Badminton 
Romance of Christmas Island: Rand....McClure’s 


Theory of Handicapping in Golf.......... Outing 
*Thames Salmon: Arthur Hawley..... Badminton 
Tractable “Tractor,” The: Willey....... Jr. Munsey 
Training a Football Team: Sangree...... Ainslee’s 
*Trotters in Norway: N. Everett...... Badminton 
Winter Ramble, A: S. Hartmann........ Harper’s 


With Wild Geese in N. W.: Hamilton..... Outing 
Woman’s Trip to Klondike, A: Kelley. Lippincott’s 





Sayings of t 


Mamma—Willie, shut that window-screen. 
You're letting the flies in. Willie—Well, you’ve 
got to let some of ’em in. Mamma—Why? Willie 
—’Cause if you don’t let ’em in, how are they 
goin’ to get on the fly-paper? 
Teacher—Anonymous means without a 
name. Write a sentence showing you understand 
how to use the word. Small Girl (writes)—Our 
new baby is anonymous. 

Grandma—Now, Willie, what are they go- 
ing to do with you when you grow up? What is 
your ambition? Little Willie (putting down his 
“Deadwood Dick” )—I’d like to have people trem- 
ble like aspen leaves at the very mention of my 


name. 











The teacher was showing her class a copy 
of The Angelus and wanted to know what the 
man and the woman were doing. The children 
apparently couldn’t make out, never having read 
the “hoe” poem. After much suggestive ques- 
tioning a hand finally went up. “I know, teach- 
er,” said its owner. “Well, Johnny, what are 
they doing?” “Lookin’ for potato bugs, teacher,” 
replied Johnny, triumphantly. 

“Mamma,” said the five-year-old boy, “if 
you should die would papa marry again?” “TI 
don’t know, Willie,” she replied, “but if such a 
thing ever does happen and you have a step- 
mother I want you to be good to her.” “Well,” 
said Willie, pondering deeply, “I will be very 
polite, mamma, but I will bear malice and hatred 


in my heart.” 
A visitor asked three-year-old Mabel which 











*Compiled from Contemporaries. 


he Children 


she loved best, her kitten or her doll. After a 
moment’s hesitation Mabel whispered in the ear 
of the questioner: “I think I love my kitty best, 
but please don’t tell dolly.” 

Last summer two little girls were repeat- 
edly remonstrated with by their indulgent mother 
for playing bareheaded in the sun. “You will 
be burned so badly,” said she to them, finally, 
“that people will think you are black children.” 
Her warning had little effect, however, and she 
gave up trying to keep their hats on. One day 
she sent them to a neighbor a block or so distant 
to make some inquiries concerning a washer- 
woman. Mrs. S., the neighbor in question, mis- 
took them for the children of a Mrs. Black who 
lived in another street near by. “You are the 
little Black children, are you not?” she asked. 
“Oh, no,” came the prompt response from the 
elder. “Only sunburned.” 

Bobby burst into the house in a state of 
high excitement. His hands and clothing were 
smeared with a liberal amount of some sticky 
substance, and his face wore a glow of trium- 
phant satisfaction. “I say, mamma, those new 
people across the way don’t know much!” he ex- 
claimed. “They’ve got a sign on their front door 
that says ‘Wet Paint!’” “And you are covered 
with it! You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” 
said his mother, severely. “That sign was put 
up to warn people to keep away from it.” “Yes, 
mamma,” persisted Bobby, with the enthusiasm 
of a richly rewarded scientific investigator, “but 
it wasn’t paint, and I knew it. It was varnish!” 








+Contributed to Current Literature. 
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Open Questions: Talks With Correspondents 


Correspondents are invited to make use of this 
page on all questions, which will be answered as far 
as we may be able. Answers and comments will 
be gladly received. A number of questions and 
answers are unavoidably held over till next month. 





775. Will you please help me out on these two 
queries: (1) What is the meaning of the phrase, 
“He who runs may read,” and (2) What is meant 
by the slang phrase which tells about when the 
“ghost walks.” I think it has something to do with 
pay day, but have never been able to hit on an ex- 
planation—R. L. B., Manitou Park, Colo. 

[(1.) It is a bit difficult to say exactly what 
is meant by this expression. In familiar use it 
implies that certain facts or conditions are 
obvious to the keen of discernment. Though 
a most convenient phrase, it has never seemed to 
us particularly happy as a figurative expression. 
Reading and running are seldom concomitant 
acts, and a runner would hardly be “keen” about 
anything but winning the goal. (2.) It is our 
impression that the tradition connecting “pay 
day” and “the ghost” arose from an actor, cast 
as “The Ghost,” in Hamlet, refusing to go on 
the stage at the proper moment in the play, when 
it “drew near the season, wherein the spirit held 
his wont to walk,” until his overdue salary had 
been paid. When the money is forthcoming the 


ghost walks.] 





776. Will you please publish in Current Litera- 
ture or tell me where to find the poem entitled, 
The Little Helpers. One of the stanzas is: 

“What are little girls good for?” 
We heard a man ask to-day, 

So we have come here to tell you, 
Please listen to what we say. 


—A Reader, Harford, Pa. 


777. Was Winston Churchill born in Indiana. 
If not, which is his native state? The information 
will be thankfully received—Mrs. J. G. Melson, 
Mason City, Ia. 

[Winston Churchill was born in St. Louis, Mo.] 








778. Can you tell me the author of the follow- 
ing lines (from memory): “Is thy name Mary, 
gentle maid? For she to whom it once was given 
was half of earth and half of heaven.” I would like 
so much to have it complete. It sounds like 
Wordsworth, but I cannot find it—W. J. Car- 
mouche, Shreveport, La. 





779. Ballad of Judas Iscariot: Can you not ar- 
range to publish in your Treasure Trove or Old 
Favorites Recalled Department, that much talked 
of poem of Robert Williams Buchanan, entitled 
The Ballad of Judas Iscariot. If, of course, you 
have already published it for your readers, my re- 
quest is needless. In this latte: event, will you not 


kindly refer me to the column and number of Cur- 
rent Literature containing it?P—A. E. Wardener, 
Chandler, Okla. 

[The Ballad of Judas Iscariot appeared in Cur- 
rent Literature for September, 1891. See Vol. 


VIIL, No. 1, page 107.] 





780. Can you give me the title, author, and pub- 
lisher of a poem, the subject of which is an address 
by Scott’s statue to Burns’s statue on the placing 
of the latter opposite to Scott’s in one of the New 
York city parks. Enclosed find stamped envelope 
for reply.—B. J. Robert, Dallas, Tex. 

[We regret that we cannot answer your query; 
but were we able to do so, it would be through 
the medium of this department. The conduct of 
personal and private correspondence is not within 


the scope of Open Questions.] 





781. On Life’s Stairway: In your August num- 
ber were two verses pf Frederick Lawrence 
Knowles’s, On Life’s Stairway. Can you send me 
the entire poem, or tell me where it can be pro- 
cured?—Frank O. Stevens, Rochester, N. Y. 

[Our correspondent is under misapprehension. 
The poem in question is complete as printed, and 
if he will refer to the number of Current Litera- 
ture in which it appeared he will see that the title 
of Mr. Knowles’ book (John Lane, New York, 
publisher) is On Life’s Stairway. The poem is 
called A Fragment.] 





782. De Tukkey Tail Fan: Several years ago, 
perhaps as far back as ‘97, you published a piece 
entitled The Turkey Tail Fan; it is in the negro 
dialect, but am not sure whether it is prose or poe- 
try. I am an elocutionist, and am quite anxious to 
secure this piece for a recitation, so after making 
several unsuccessful efforts to obtain it here, I 
decided to write and ask you to publish it again as 
soon as you find it convenient to do so.—Mrs. 
Chas. Hamilton Fred, Washington, D. C. 

[We are glad that you find Current Literature 
helpful and a pleasure. The selection you wish, 
Anne Virginia Culbertson’s De Tukkey Tail Fan, 
was reproduced from her volume, Lays of a Wan- 
dering Minstrel (J. B. Lippincott & Co., pub- 
lishers), in Dialect Verse, Current Literature, 
September, 1897. Back numbers of the magazine 
can always be had at this office.] 





783. Can you tell me the author of a poem 
beginning: 
I am not old, my hair is as black 
As the plume on a raven’s wing, 
And round my neck the rarest jewels 
That yellow gold can bring. 


Perhaps I have not quoted this with absolute cor- 
rectness, but I think it is nearly as I have it. It 
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was printed some years ago, and I should like to 
obtain a copy of it—Margaret G. Goodwin, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 





ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS 

731. In the Shadow cf Death: In the June num- 
ber of your magazine, on page 768, question 731, 
H. S. D., of Hanover, Pa., asks you to publish the 
poem in which each verse ends with the line,“Under 
the green of the grass—under the blue of the sky.” 
The name of this poem is, In the Shadow of Death, 
but I cannot say positively who the author is, as 
the name does not appear on my copy, but I think 
it was written by Eugene Field. I neglected to 
send this sooner, and hope it is not too late now. 
I enclose a copy of the poem.—Gertrude Marion 
Cohen, San Francisco, Cala. 

[Jean Tilghman Canby also answers this query. 
Thanks to both. The copy of the poem is held 
for H. S. D., Hanover, Pa., who asked for it. 
We doubt if it was written by Eugene Field, as 
it appears in Current Literature for August, 1895, 
credited to the English magazine, Good Words. 
Perhaps some reader of this page may be able to 
say positively who is the author.] 





758. Your correspondent who asks, in the Sep- 
tember number, about the passage in which the 
progress of humanity is compared to a stage coach, 
will find it, I think, in Bellamy’s Looking Back- 
ward. I have not the book at hand, but my recol- 
lection is that it is in one of the earlier chapters, 
possibly the first.—J. H. Bryce, Geneva, Fla. 


{Similar information in answer to this query 
comes from Frank H. Coblentz, Springfield, O., 
and Miss Gazelle McCaddin, Baltimore, Md. 
Thanks to all three.] 





766. As inquiry No. 766, in your Open Questions 
was not answered, I enclose for your subscriber 
copy of a clipping which I have; have copied edi- 
torial note, too.—H. A. Rankin, Atkinson, N. C. 

[Other copies are sent in by F. G. Payne, Mar- 
tinsville, Va.; M. G. Hough, Kirkwood, Mo., and 
Josepha W. Wakelee, Catskill, N. Y. Thanks to 
these correspondents. We have found this 
anonymous Tale of a ’Possum so amusing that 
we print it here, despite its length. 


(The following “poem” comes from Whealen 
College, Illinois. Some of the Latin is rather orig- 
inal, but requires only a moderate familiarity with 
that language to get a tolerable understanding of 
the “lingo.”) 

The nox was lit by lux of Luna, 

And ’twas a nox most opportuna 

To catch a possum or a coona; 

For nix was scattered o’er this mundus 
A shallow nix et non profundis 

On sic a nox with canis unis, 

Two boys went out to hunt for coonus. 
The corpus of this bonus canis 

Was full as long as octo snanus; 

But brevis legs had canis never, 

Quam had hic dog; bonus, clever, 


Some used to say in stultum jocum 
Quod a field was too small locum 
For sic a dog to make a turnus, 
Circum self from stem to sturnus. 
Unis canis, duo puer, - 
Nunquam braver, numquam truer, 
Onam hoc trio unquam fuit, 
If there was I never knew it. 
Hic bonus canis had one bad habit, 
Amabat much to tree a rabbit, 
Amabat plus to tree a rattus, 
Amabat bene to chase a cattus. 
On this nixy moonlight night 
This old canis did just right; 
Nunquam treed a starving rattus; 
Nunquam chased a starving cattus 
But cucurrit quit intentus 
On the track and on the scentus, 
Till he treed a possum strongum 
In a hollow trunkum longum, 
Loud he barked in horrid bellum, 
Seemed on terra venit hellum, 
Quickly ran the duo puer, 
Mors of possum to secure. 
Quum venerint one began 
To chop away like quisque man. 
Soon the axe went through the truncum, 
Soon he hit it, per, cher chuncum. 
Combat thickens, on ye bravus! 
Canis, puer bite et stavus. 
As his powers non longus tarry, 
Possum potest non pugnare. 
On the nix his corpus lieth, - 
Down to Hades spirit flieth. 
Joyful puers, canis bonus 
Think him dead as any stonus. 
Ain’t his corpus like a jelly, 
Quid plus proof ought hunters yelley 
Now they seek their pater’s ‘domo, 
Feeling proud as any homo, 
Knowing certe they will blossom 
Into heroes when with possum 
They arrive narrabunt story, 
Plenus blood et plenoir glory. 
Pompey, David, Samson, Cesar; 
Cyrus, Blackhawk, Shalmanezer; 
Tell we where est now the gloria, 
Where the honor of Victoria. 
Quam at donum narrent story. 
Plenus, sanguin, tragic, gory. 
Pater praiseth, likewise mater; 
Wonders greatly younger frater. 
Possum leave they on the mundus— 
Go themselves to sleep profundis. 
Somniunt possum slain in battle, 
Strong as urse, large as cattle, 
When nox gives way to lux of morning, 
Albam terram much adorning, 
Up they jump to see the yarmen, 
Of the which hoc est the carmen. 
Possum hic est resurrectum, 
Leaving puers most dejectum. 
Possum linquit track behind him, 
Sed the puers never find him. 
Cruel possum! Bestia vilest! 
How the puers tu beguilest. 
Puers think non plus of Cesar, 
Go to Gramen, Shalmanezer! 
Take your laurel cum the honor, 
Since ista possom is a goner.] 









































From A CHILD OF NATURE 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 











